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This is the S. S. Forbes 
Hauptman, sailing 
between Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Norfolk 
and Pacific Coast ports. 














Those prime factors which critical traffic men demand in 
the servicing of their shipments are provided by McCormick. 














i] Ships with modern equipment Regularity of schedules over these 
~ e throughout e four great trade routes: 
2 Expert handling and stowage Pacific-West Indies McCormick Intercoastal 
e of cargoes 
‘ Pacific Coastwise Pacific-Argentine-Brazil Line 
3 An alert department of tariff . 
e information (Passenger accommodations; U. S. Mail Steamers) 
- Your Next Shipment via McCormick 
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oSan Diego, Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Oakland, Seattle, ee and Vancouver, B. C.; xLos Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Oakland, Portland, 
Seattle and Tacoma. 





HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, DIRECT, WITHOUT TRANSSHIPMENT (SEMI-MONTHLY) 
FROM BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA BOSTON NEW YORK 
Era re eT re ere Nov. 23 . ae Nov. 30 
Also regular semi-monthly Direct Service from Hawaiian Islands to U. S. Gulf and North Atlantic Ports. 





JAPAN-CHINA SERVICE (MONTHLY) 
FROM GULFPORTS BALTIMORE NEW YORK 


Calls at Hawaiian Islands, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka and Shanghai. 





PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, JAVA AND STRAITS SETTLEMENTS SERVICE (MONTHLY) 
FROM BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
ETO Ee et ee Nov. 23 Nov. 25 Nov. 30 
Calls at Hawaiian Islands, Manila, Iloilo, Cebu, Soerabaya, Samarang, Batavia, Singapore and Belawan Deli. 





INDIA SERVICE 
FROM GULF PORTS NEW YORK 
an) ne Bron a nce elm ogee > brahim Scares ah opened Nov. 24 
Calls at Port Said, Suez, Aden, Karachi, Bombay, Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 
Also regular monthly service from India to U. S. Gulf and South Atlantic Ports, and bi-monthly service to U. S. North Atlantic Ports. 





PACIFIC COAST TO UNITED KINGDOM SERVICE (MONTHLY) 
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Calls at London, Liverpool and Avonmouth. 





FOR FREIGHT RATES, PARTICULARS OF SERVICE, ETC., APPLY TO 


ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
50 TRINITY PLACE - - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Branch Offices at: Syracuse, N. Y. (Herald Bldg.), Buffalo, N. y. (Marine Trust Co. Bldg.), Cleveland, Ohio (Rockefeller Bldg.) 
Or to Norton, Lilly & Co., General Agents, at New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, New leans, Mobile, Houston, Galveston, San Diego, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu, Cristobal, Balboa, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Detroit, F. E. Gignoux, Portland, Me. 
B. W. Greer & Son, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 
Pacific Coast, United Kingdom Service Agents, E. C. Evans & Sons, Inc., San Francisco 





EXPRESS PASSENGER AND FREIGHT STEAMERS 
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PHILADELPHIA e NEW YORK e LOSANGELES e SAN FRANCISCO e OAKLAND e ALAMEDA 
NEXT SAILINGS 


WESTBOUND on EASTBOUND 


FROM PHILADELPHIA FOUR NEW SUPER EXPRESS LINERS Santa Cecilia — Nov. 22 


Santa Rosa — Nov. 23 Santa Ana — Dec. 6 
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PITTSBURGH, HENRY W. OLIVER BLDG. NEW YORK, 10 HANOVER S@. OAKLAND, HOWARD TERMINAL 


FROM NEW YORK 


Santa Rosa — Nov. 26 
Santa Elisa — Dec. 1 
Santa Teresa — Dec. 9 
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MINNESOTA 


IS BUILDING ON A FIRM 
Raw Materials Market 
are Agricultural, Mineral One Million People with- 
and Forest Products of in 25 Miles—Seven Mil- 
the Northwest. lion in Trade Territory. 
Labor Power 


Efficient Labor, Reliable Power Cost Low, Supply 
Labor—Reasonable Cost. Plentiful. 
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Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Take the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by 
sound public policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





COORDINATION OF REGULATION 


HE plan proposed by Commissioner Porter at the 

meeting of the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners this week, not only for regula- 
tion of all transport agencies but for coordination of 
the regulatory bodies so that there would be no conflict 
hor competition in regulation, interests us much. The idea 
is not new, having many times been advocated by our- 
selves, but Commissioner Porter is, so far as we know, 
the first to set up any definite plan of accomplishment. 


His proposal is, in brief, that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission continue to regulate the railroads and 
that motor transport be added to its jurisdication ; that 
the U. §. Shipping Board continue to regulate, but in 
greater measure, ocean traffic, and its jurisdiction be ex- 
tended to inland waterways; and that air transport be 
regulated by the division of aeronautics of the U. S. De- 
} partment of Commerce, necessary changes in the law to 
be made, of course, to make this possible and effective. 
These three regulatory bodies with jurisdiction, respec- 
tively, over transportation by land, water, and air, would 
be divisions of a Bureau of Transportation at the head 
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of which would be a Director of Transportation, who 
would sit as chairman of each of the divisions. 

The plan, though interesting and undoubtedly a step 
in the right direction, lacks much in detail, as presented 
by Commissioner Porter, though he may have further de- 
tails in mind. The first question that arises is as to the 
effectiveness of the plan in producing uniformity and 
consistency in the regulation of the various forms of 
transport. The Director of Transportation would, as we 
have said, sit as a member and chairman of each of the 
divisions, but, as such, would he have the authority to 
enforce coordination, consistency, and justice to all? 
Might there not still be, among the divisions, conflicts in 
policies that he might be powerless to prevent, however 
right he might be? Doubtless, he would be valuable as a 
liaison officer and effective to some extent in bringing 
about coordination, but it seems to us that this plan could 
hardly be depended on to bring about the desired result. 
We would, instead of a Director of Transportation, sug- 
gest a transportation board composed of three or five 
capable and qualified members who would decide as to 
general policies of regulation and to whom there might 
at least be appeal in cases affecting the rights of one 
kind of transport as against those of another kind, though 
not in cases where the litigants were in dispute in a mat- 
ter relating purely to one kind of transport, assigned to 
one of the divisions. We say a board of three or five be- 
cause we believe it would hardly be regarded as proper 
to clothe one man with such authority—but there must 
be authority in some agency. 

We suggest also, if Commissioner Porter has not 
thought of it, that all promotional functions now resting 
in any of the regulatory bodies, as now existing or as 
proposed, be taken from them and that their duties be 
made to relate purely to regulation. We have in mind, 
for instance, the function of the Shipping Board to foster 
an American merchant marine and that of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to promote the progress of aviation. 
The functions of regulation and promotion ought not to 
reside in the same body, for that matter, whether a plan 
like that suggested by Commissioner Porter be adopted 
or we continue under our present plan of regulation. 
That these promotional functions might not be neglected, 
however, if they were still thought necessary, there would 
be nothing inconsistent with the regulatory plan sug- 
gested, or with any regulatory plan, in having them as- 
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signed to a Secretary of Transportation, just as we have 
the interests of commerce in charge of a Secretary of 
Commerce. 

The next few years, due to the fact that the railroads 
no longer have a monopoly in the business of transporta- 
tion and that other forms of transport are arising to 
compete effectively with them, will, doubtless, see many 
changes in our regulatory policy with respect to them 
all; they must be treated as parts of the transportation 
system of the country—parts of a whole; we can no 
longer deal with the railroads in a regulatory way and not 
with their rivals. Perhaps, one of the changes will be 
the adoption of a plan such as is suggested by Commis- 
sioner Porter. We are inclined to think it will be and 
we are convinced that it should be. Coordination, not 
only of all the kinds of transport, but of the bodies regu- 
lating them, is the need of the future, coordination of 
transportation to follow and be the natural result, at 
least in part, of wise and fair laws, providing for regula- 
tion of all alike, as far as possible, and administered by 
some agency viewing transportation as a whole. 


RATE COMMITTEE DOCKETS 
E have had many inquiries from subscribers as to 
letters received by them from the Southern Freight 
Association asking their opinion of a proposed plan to 
furnish to them, for a stipulated charge, a weekly service 
consisting of its dockets and disposition notices. What 
our subscribers wish to know is whether this plan con- 
templates a discontinuation of publication of these dock- 
ets in The Traffic Bulletin. We can only tell them that 
we do not know, but that we are seeking to ascertain. 
For their information, we may say that the dockets 
of this and other rate committees are now published by 
us as paid advertising, the rate committees paying, not 
a fair advertising rate, but merely a part of the cost of 
publication, we ourselves standing the rest of the cost in 
the interest of giving our subscribers the service. We 
originally attempted to publish the dockets of the rate 
committees free, hoping that we might obtain enough 
additional subscribers to make the plan pay its way. The 
experiment was a failure. We then suggested that the 
rate committees pay for the insertion of their dockets in 
The Traffic Bulletin and finally arrived at the present 
plan, we dividing the cost with them. 


If the Southern Freight Association continues to fur- 
nish us with its dockets, under the present plan, we sh 
continue to print them. If it adopts the new plan 
weekly service to those who will pay for it and, as 
of that plan, discontinues payment for its docket as 
published by us, we shall discontinue printing them. We 
might, if it were a case of only one committee, print them 
free as a part of our service, but if we did that with one 
committee we, manifestly, would have to do it with all 
of them—and that we cannot afford. 

To those who are not subscribers for The Traffic 
Bulletin, the new plan may, of course, be acceptable. 
Bulletin subscribers, who would take it anyhow, for the 
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other information it contains, would, under the proposed 
plan, incur a heavier expense without, so far as we can 
see, appreciably better service. So far as Daily subscrib- 
ers are concerned, they now have a much better service 
than would be afforded by the proposed weekly service 
from the Southern Freight Association. 


REGIONAL ADVISORY BOARDS 
HE Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards have chosen 
well in deciding to continue to function, though the 
original cause of their being formed has ceased to exist, 
at least for the present. But it may arise again, and it 
is better to keep the machinery active than to let it rust 
out; revival might be difficult, should the boards be needed 
again. And, anyhow, it is worth while to keep them alive 
for their own sake, with their opportunities for contact 
and understanding between railroads and shippers. They 
may not have chosen as wisely as possible among the 
things with respect to which they might function from 
now on, but, in our opinion, any excuse is a good one 
that will keep them going. Without some definite pur- 

pose they would die, and that would be a pity. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD SUBSIDIZED 
NE of the witnesses before the Shannon congres- 
sional committee investigating the subject of gov- 
ernment competition with business named The Traffic 
World among publications used by the railroads for 
propaganda against government waterway operations. 
So far as the charge itself is concerned, it and the per- 
son who makes it are beneath notice. We only mention 
it to show the lengths to which the advocates of this 
subsidized and unfair agency of transportation go and 
how silly they are. Things have come to a pretty pass 
when a publication devoted to the subject of transporta- 
tion, or a newspaper, or anyone else, may not oppose 
this government enterprise without being accused of be- 
ing bought and paid for by the railroads. But some minds 
cannot understand how anyone can advocate or oppose 
anything without being paid for it, even when such pay- 
ment means dishonesty. One wonders what motivates 
ake such charges. Are they guilty of the 
thes 


WORK OF ADVISORY BOARDS 


That a new lease of life for the regional shippers’ advisdry 
ards of the country had been assured, and a future of ev 
greater importance in the transportation field than their pas 

was the import of numerous comments following conclusion of 

the meeting at Chicago November 16 and 17 of representatives 


of all the thirteen boards. The meeting was called to discuss 
the question as to whether the boards should be continued, now 
that, in the opinion of many, the reason for which they were 
originally created no longer existed, and further to consider 
the advisableness of expanding the scope of their activities. 

As to the question as to whether the boards should be kept 
in existence, that was answered emphatically in the affirmative 
early in the meeting by a unanimous vote of the board repre- 
sentatives. The vote followed more or less technical sparring 
as to the procedure to be followed in the meeting, and numer- 
ous expressions to the effect that there would be no point in 
providing for their continuance unless they were to have more 
to do than they now had. 

The meeting was marked by lively discussion into which 
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the representatives entered generally on all of the major mat- 
ters brought up. There was a total attendance of more than 
eighty, with seventy-two of the board representatives being 
from among shippers. Representatives of the American Railway 
Association present included M. J. Gormley, executive vice-presi- 
dent; H. G. Taylor, manager, public relations, car service division, 
L. M. Betts, W. J. McGarry, and W. D. Beck, district manager 
at Chicago. With a single exception the chairmen of all the 
advisory boards were present, and the chairman of the boa 
not present sent a representative. Charles Donley, chairrfia 
of the Allegheny Regional Advisory Board, who sent out 
call for the meeting, presided as chairman, assisted by J. E. 
Ryan, of the Mid-West Shippers’ Advisory Board, which has its 
headquarters at Chicago. A brief address of welcome was made 
by Lawrence Farlow, chairman of the Mid-West board. In addi- 
tion to the A. R. A. men named, R. H. Aishton, president, was 
at the meeting part of the time and made a brief talk at a 
luncheon November 16. 

The final action of the meeting was the adoption of a reso- 
lution recommending to the various boards that their activities 
be extended to embrace consideration of all transportation 
matters, with the exception that individual or specific rate ad- 
justments be left out. Certain suggestions were also made as 
to how the expanded activities might be expressed. The com- 
mittee appointed to draw up the resolution embodying the sense 
of the meeting was composed of W. F. Garcelon, chairman of 
the New England board; C. L. Hilleary, chairman of the At- 
lantic States board, and Kenneth A. Moore, of the Great Lakes 
board. The resolution which they brought in provided for the 
exception of “legislation dealing with highway transportation” 
from matters to be considered by the boards. After consid- 
erable debate on the floor, by a vote of twelve to one, it was 
decided that was a proper matter for consideration by the 
boards. An amendment to the resolution excepting waterway 
legislation from the new program was also lost by a vote of 
twelve to one. In order to give equal weight to the voice of 
all the boards, it was decided early in the meeting that any 
vote that should be taken would be among board chairmen or 
their representatives. It was further made clear at the time 
when procedure was under consideration that votes of board 
representatives could be in no way binding on the boards 
themselves, and that the action of the meeting would be simply 
recommendatory. 

Among the preliminary matters dealt with, before mer 
of individual proposals as to board activities were discussec 
was the question as to the attitude of the American Railway 
Association. As explained by A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager 
of the Southern Pine Association, who was one of the early 
speakers on the subject and in the past has been an outspoken 
advocate of giving the boards authority to deal with rate and 
other matters, the boards were originally created solely for the 
purpose of dealing with car service matters, and were properly 
to be regarded as the “children” of the A. R. A. 


“Are we to go ahead and work out a program as emanci- 
pated citizens?” he asked. He thought there should be some 
expression from the representatives of the association. 


In response to that, Chairman Donley read a letter he had 
received from Mr. Aishton. Briefly, the purport of that letter 
was that his association did not like to think that the useful- 
ness of the boards had past. Many new problems had been 
created as a result of inland waterway development and the 
rapid growth of highway transportation, the letter said, and he 
believed some of these problems might well be considered by 
the boards. President Aishton said that the A. R. A. did not 
presume to direct the boards, but was glad to advise with them. 

A little later, after the vote on continuance of the organ- 
izations had been taken, more explicit statement as to that 
“emancipation” was given by Mr. Gormley. 

“We are a hundred per cent in favor of the vote you have 
just taken,” he said. If the A. R. A. was to be regarded as the 
father of the boards, as Mr. Moore had said, it was a proud 
father, he added. Confidence between railroad men and ship- 
pers that had been built up through the boards, he said, gave 
the railroads assurance they would be able to meet any future 
emergency. 

“The only fear we have is that you should get into indi- 
vidual rate controversies,” he explained. As to the question 
as to whether a broadened scope of activities should include 
inland waterways and highway transport, he expressed the view 
that there was nothing “sacred” about those subjects; that they 
were highly important, and the boards were competent to deal 
with them. 

Further assurance as to the attitude of the railway associ- 
ation was given by Mr. Aishton in his talk at the luncheon. 
He commended the conference method of dealing with trans- 
portation problems, and said that his organization would back 
the boards as long as they kept out of individual rate matters 
and based their considerations on unbiased statistics. 

Some consideration was given by the meeting to the adop- 
tion of a standard set of by-laws for adoption by the boards. 
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That was eventually decided against, as Was a proposal to set 
up machinery for furthering inter-board activities, or the crea- 
tion of a permanent organization of all the boards. The Dosgi. 
bility of a further meeting of the board representatives, sugjé 
to a call from the chairman, was voiced. 
resolution adopted is as follows: 










hereas, the shippers’ advisory boards were originally created 
the purpose of assisting in the promotion of a more adequate 
ailroad service and a better understanding between carriers anj 
shippers through cooperation with the railroads as represented }y, 
the car service division of the American Railway Association, ang ° 

Whereas, the advent of new forms of transportation has produceg 
revolutionary changes in transportation out of which have arisen 
many new problems of concern to both shipper and carrier such as 
disruption of trade channels and marketing systems, relocation of 
industry, and the continued maintenance of a system of transporta. 
tion adequate to the needs of the country, and 

Whereas, existing limitations in the jurisdiction of the shippery 
advisory boards prevent the consideration of these and other vita) 
questions, 

Therefore, be it resolved, by the general chairman of the thirteen 
shippers’ advisory boards in conference in Chicago, Illinois, on this 
16th day of November, 1932, that it is their opinion, and they go 
recommend, that the jurisdiction of the various boards be extendeg 
so as to give recognition and force to the following principles, in the 
manner and to the extent set forth: 

1. The object of the Boards shall be to promote adequate trans- 
portation; to interchange ideas and information concerning trans. 
portation matters; to consider and discuss such general questions as 
may be selected in the manner hereinafter described, with these 
exceptions: 

(a) Individual rate or specific rate adjustment; 

To cooperate with the car service division of the American Rail- 
way Association in developing a thorough understanding of the trans- 
portation requirements of industry and agriculture and to promote 
cordial relations between shippers and carriers 

2. As an aid in carrying out the above objectives and in insure 
the most careful deliberation the general chairman of each board shall 
name a special committee to consist of five or more members to 
serve during his term of office. The executive committee of each 
board may in its discretion refer to such special committee any mat- 
ter involving new problems, subject to the condition above stated, 
and such special committee shall, after investigation and study, and 
any necessary or appropriate conference with the railroad contract 
committee or other duly accredited representatives, report its findings 
and recommendations to the executive committee. In the executive 
committee is vested full discretion as to acceptance, rejection or 
amendment of such findings and recommendations, and as to what 
specific questions shall be docketed for consideration by the advisory 
board. Except by unanimous action of the board no such proposal 
shall be finally acted upon at the same session of the board at which 
it is first presented. 

And be it further resolved, that action of this conference shall 
not be binding upon any advisory board, but shall be referred to the 
Executive Committees of all Boards for such further action as thei 
judgment may dictate. 


N. Y. STORE DOOR DELIVERY 


Trunk lines serving the metropolitan area of New Yo ere 
not able, on November 17, as planned, to file a revise sbsti- 
tute for Curlett’s I. C. C. No. A-385, providing for storf door 
delivery and pick-up... Had they been able to file the substitute 
on that day it would have borne December 17 as its effective 
date. However, the tariff framers believe they will be able to 
lick the publication into shape satisfactory to themselves and 
in form not objectionable to the tariff men of the Commission in 
time to have it become operative on December 17 Their idea 
is that they will be able to obtain sixth section permission from 
the Commission to make the publication effective on December 
17, on short notice. The interested Commission men, however, 
have indicated to the tariff framers that they should not hope 
to obtain permission to make the tariff operative on less than 
ten days’ notice. 

Objections by terminal warehouse interests and the tariff 
men of the Commission caused the first Curlett tariff to be 
withdrawn until November 17, the objections being stated at 4 
conference held by the Commission’s board of suspension 0 
October 18. (See Traffic World, October 15, p. 710.) The 
large objection, from the point of view of the Commission mel, 
was the indefinite character of the areas in which proposed 
charges for truck service, in addition to the line-haul rates 
would apply. The understanding at the time the revised tariff 
was supposed to have been filed was that the new publication 
would delimit the areas in which the various charges would 
apply by metes and bounds so that disputes as to the area of 
application of each of the proposed charges would be reduced 
to a minimum. 


FIFTEEN PER CENT CASE INJUNCTION 


A temporary restraining writ to prevent the Commissi0 
from executing its order of Nov. 7 applying the fifteen per cent 
surcharge to certain intrastate rates was issued Nov. 16 by 
the federal district court at New Orleans on petition of the 
Louisiana commission. The writ is returnable Nov. 28. Com 
modities involved were exempted from the surcharge by the 
state commission, which subsequently refused to extend it 
the intrastate rates exempted. The Louisiana commissioa 
alleged that the interstate body failed to show that the pre 
posed surcharges were reasonable. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Almost every time the political heavens 
open and send down a flood, two of those 
riding the crest of the wave have facts 
concerning them that provide a human 
interest story. Just now Raymond J. Can- 
non, Democratic representative-elect from 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Gerald J. Boileau, a Republican recidivist 
—if one may use that term in connection with a representative 
about to begin a second term—from the Wausau, Wis., district, 
are in the public eye. They are there because they sat across 
the aisle from each other in the Minocqua, Wis., high school 
and played base ball on the same sand lot team, Cannon at 
short and Boileau at first base. 

Some of their friends may believe those facts will cause 
them to be remembered by many generations. They will not. 
Thirty-eight years ago this month William Alden Smith, repre- 
sentative-elect from Michigan, and Charles Arnette Towne, a 
representative-elect from Minnesota, got national notoriety be- 
cause, years before, in Michigan, they were closely associated 
and each confided to the other that election to Congress was 
his ambition. They laughingly promised each other to be 
elected and take the oath of office at the same time. 


That was a promise that was carried out. They were 
sworn in as members of the House, March 4, 1895. Smith re- 
mained in the House for six terms and then went to the Senate, 
serving until 1919. Towne was one of the silver Republican 
insurgents in 1896 and then became a Democrat. In December, 
1900, by appointment to fill a two-months vacancy in the Senate, 
he again became Smith’s colleague. Then he moved to New 
York and was elected to the House for one term, 1905-7, dying 
in 1928, while campaigning in Arizona for the Democratic candi- 
dates of that year. 

When William Alden Smith retired from Congress, in 1919, 
he became the owner and publisher of the Grand Rapids Herald 
and chairman of the board of a company operating ships on 
Lake Michigan. 


Political Deluge 
Brings Old School- 
mates Together 





At no time, probably, since President 
Cleveland sent his Venezuelan boundary 
dispute message to Congress, nearly forty 
years ago, has Washington had such a 
thrill as was produced when President 
Hoover invited President-elect Roosevelt to 
consult with him on the situation caused by the Anglo-French 
notes asking for a postponement of what they will owe us 
Dec. 15, until the question of inter-governmental debts might 
receive another look. Of course, the war fevers of 1898 and 
1917 brought out great bursts of patriotism. But, in each year, 
there was an undercurrent of questioning of the wisdom of 
the step about to be taken. But the Venezuelan crisis and the 
debt matter, which has not become a crisis, it is believed, 
evoked more nearly a unanimous feeling that there could be 
no doubt about Americans ultimately holding but one view— 
namely, that of the President and the President-elect. 

The hunters for precedents could find nothing in the books 
closely resembling the step Herbert Hoover had taken. They 
failed, for the most excellent of reasons. At no time, so far 
as the searchers could find, had any sort of crisis in foreign 
relations arisen on the heels of an election in which the 
President had been voted out of office. The searchers found 
that, hear the end of his term, President Taft had advised 
Woodrow Wilson about affairs in Mexico. But the outgoing 
President did not consult his successor, probably because, in 
his view, the matter was not of enough moment to become 
ew worried about. But the debt notes suggest that 
bee helped out of the cataclysmic crisis into which it 
“tegen itself in the summer of 1914, is about to beg off, wholly, 
srg payment of debts incurred, in large part, not for direct 
tati purposes, but for rehabilitation. Money for that rehabili- 
vs i it might be suggested, was obtained, largely on the 
reg in the treaty of peace that European statesmanship 
os = able to prevent the rise of the military spirit to 
~ nte bellum level. Seemingly, however, neither the states- 

1 nor the school teachers of Europe have been able to teach 


Debt Question 
Nearly Adjourns 
Politics 
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their fellow citizens to read any part of the Bible other than 
3 Joel, 10: 

“Beat your plowshares into swords, and your pruninghooks 
into spears; let the weak say I am strong.” 

Europeans may have heard of the other authority, Micah, 
who, in the fourth chapter, third verse, prophesied a time obvi- 
ously not yet arrived in their part of the world, when he said: 

“And he shall judge among many people; and they shall 
beat their swords into plowshares and their spears into pruning- 
hooks; nation shall net lift up a sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” 

Europeans still seem to think they need the money they 
have in their hands for sacrifices to Mars. It is true, eleven 
billions of the dollars they have had or have in their hands 
were provided by American taxpayers, who, it might be sug- 
gested, contributed to make the world safe for democracy and 
now find the two greatest of European democracies pleading 
inability to make good on their agreements, though they have 
not materially cut their military budgets, if indeed they have 
not increased them. 





It may produce some comfort to 
suggest that the coming forward of 
the St. Lawrence waterway treaty at 
this time is a case of the people of the 
United States finding a four leaf clover. 
The fact that the country is in one of 
its most melancholy depressions, with signs of its disappearance, 
may cause the country to stop, look, and listen before giving 
approval to that project. 

Were the land overflowing with prosperity, opposition from 
Albany, Buffalo, Boston, Baltimore, and New York, not to men- 
tion that of the railroads, the coal industry, and probably many 
others, would not be so sharply etched. But those and other 
American ports are feeling the pinch of diminished business. 
It would not be human to expect them to feel disposed to Coal 
Oil Johnny prodigality with public money at a time like this, 
even if they felt that the competition of that waterway would 
not tend to take business from them. 

Taking thirty cents’ worth of business from any American 
community or industry, it might be suggested, is not regarded 
quite as seriously as the taking of an arm or a leg, but almost. 
Loss of business to the proposed waterway, it is believed, is 
regarded even more seriously than the addition to the public 
debt for defraying the cost of the “improvement,” whether that 
be a few hundred millions, as its advocates say, or the billion 
and several hundred millions its opponents estimate. 

There is no serious contention that the waterway will 
create new business. The one great argument, it is believed, is 
that it will provide an outlet for the grain of the middle west 
that will be cheaper than present outlets, both rail and water. 
There are those who deny that. If the latter are right, the 
expenditures of hundreds of millions, it might be suggested, 
would be another unadulterated waste of public money. But 
if it should be cheaper, then the other side of the ledger indi- 
cates the destruction of capital investment in railroads leading 
to other ports and the terminal facilities at those ports as well 
as other American waterways. If the power development ad- 
junct should prove even half what is claimed for it by its 
advocates, investments in coal mines and railroads to haul their 
products would be impaired, if not wholly destroyed. 

And the destruction would be wrought by the government 
using the money collected, in the form of taxes, from the 
properties marked for destruction. If private capital were 
prepared to undertake the creation of the waterway and power 
project, then other private capital would have no right to 
complain, competition being the rule of the law, except in the 
matter of the construction of public utilities. 

A fundamental assumption is that improvement of the 
St. Lawrence would greatly benefit the grain growers of the 
middle west. Almost any mathematician, it is believed, could 
show anyone, but a purblind advocate of waterway “improve- 
ment” for the sake of waterway improvement, that, if the 
middle western states remitted some of the taxes on their rail- 
roads, the latter could carry their grain to market for so much 
less than it would cost to carry it over any waterway that the 
comparison would be ridiculous. 

American railway rates are higher than they would be if 
governments were operated economically and taxes on rail- 
roads were kept down to a reasonable level. 


America Has a Four 
Leaf Clover in the 
St. Lawrence Matter 





Unless the Democrats in the 
Senate have had a change of heart, 
Commissioner Lewis is likely to end 
his service as a member of the Com- 
mission Dec. 31. In the winter of 
1912, Democratic senators established 
the precedent of holding up the nominations of the defeated 
president so as to save the offices for members of their party. 


Election Day Probably 
a Sad One for 
Commissioner Lewis 
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The Republicans, when they won in 1920, emulated the example 
set by their Democratic colleagues eight years before. 

If and when, as expected, President Hoover sends the name 
of Commissioner Lewis to the Senate for confirmation for 
another term, the Democrats are expected to hold it up and 
allow a vacancy on the Commission after December 31, 1932, 
until President Roosevelt can send in the name of a Democrat 
and have the nomination confirmed. 


At present, there are four Democrats on the Commission, 
five Republicans, and one independent, the latter being Com- 
missioner Eastman. The Democrats now have fewer members 
on that bench than the law permits. The law says that there 
shall not be more than six members of any one party. 

Even when a Democrat is selected to succeed Commissioner 
Lewis, whose name has been mentioned in connection with the 
vacancy in the directorship of the Bureau of Valuation that 
has existed since the death of Director Staples last summer, the 
Democrats will not have a majority of the membership. That, 
political gossips believe, augurs not well for Commissioner 
Brainerd, a Republican, whose term will expire Dec. 31, 1933. 

Commissioner Lewis has not only been in charge of the 
Commission’s valuation work, but he has made that subject a 
special study. Therefore, he is exceptionally qualified for the 
directorship if he wants it and his colleagues desire to appoint 
him to the vacancy. 

In February, 1914, after the victors in the 1912 election 
had shown their determination to reserve presidential offices 
for filling by President Wilson, Commissioner Prouty resigned 
his commissionership and took the directorship of valuation 
to have charge of the new work of the Commission. 

Eight years later, the victorious Republicans refused to 
act on the nomination of Henry Jones Ford, who had been 
serving as commissioner under a recess appointment, because 
they wished a Republican put into that office. He was appointed 
a special assistant on the staff of the Commission and served 
a few months until the Senate showed, by adjournment, that 
it would not act favorably on his recess appointment.—A. E. H. 


RAIL EXECUTIVES’ PLANS 
(By S. H. Smith, staff correspondent at New York) 


Expectation in some quarters that the railroad executives at 
the meeting of the Association of Railway Executives would 
make public a legislative program was not realized. The rail- 
roads have had and now have under consideration steps that 
may be taken in an effort to obtain that “equality of oppor- 
tunity” in the transportation field that their leaders are seek- 
ing. It is hoped by the executives that the goal may be achieved 
through enactment of legislation. 


It is believed that J. J. Pelley, president of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, in his address at the Railway 
Business Association’s annual dinner, summed up in a brief way 
the viewpoint of the executives as to the various phases of the 
problem faced by the railroads. Apart from the effect on the 
railroads of general business conditions, Mr. Pelley attributed 
the condition of the railroads to subsidized transportation, “some 
too much regulation of the railroads,” and lack of regulation of 
other agencies competing with the railroads. It is to correct 
these evils, as the railroads see them, that legislation is desired. 


The railroad executives held their first meeting the second 
day after the American people had shown preference decisively 
for the candidates, high and low, on the Democratic ticket. It 
was not denied that this development had a bearing on the sit- 
uation confronted by the executives. The election results, it 
may be pointed out, removed the desirability—or necessity— 
for that matter—for immediate action on a legislative program. 
This is so because of the fact that the Democrats will have 
unquestioned control of the Seventy-third Congress that will con- 
vene no doubt early in 1933 at the call of the new President, 
while the outgoing Seventy-second Congress will still be in the 
wobbly shape it was in at its long session. The point made 
in this connection is that a legislative program of major dimen- 
sions probably would not get far in the short session that will 
meet in December and end March 4. These short sessions of 
Congress, aside from other considerations, are notorious for lack 
of action on important legislation other than the annual appro- 
priation bills. 

With the convening of the Seventy-third Congress, the Demo- 
crats will be in control and have complete responsibility. They 
will not have an “alibi” that they do not possess enough of a 
majority to carry out their programs and policies. Therefore, 
the rail executives may have reasoned, why the haste about legis- 
lative plans at the coming short session? Why not wait and see 
how things shap up for the first session of the new Democratic 
Congress? It may well be that some of the rail executives may 
get in touch with President-elect Roosevelt and go over the sit- 
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uation with him with reference to plans and procedure relating 
to new transportation legislation. 

Had President Hoover been reelected and not much chang 
had been made in the membership of Congress, it may be tha 
the rail executives would have gone forward without delay be. 
cause the general situation, legislatively speaking, would haye 
been virtually the same as it had been. 

Notwithstanding that a general legislative plan may not be 
brought out by the railroads for presentation at the coming sho 
session, some of the executives hope that Congress will act 
motor bus and truck regulation without great delay. 

Whatever the reasons, however, the fact is that the rj 
executives, as a whole, in their New York meeting, were not jy 
a frame of mind to authorize publication of a legislative pp 
gram. The advisory committee of the Association of Railway 
Executives is to pursue further its handling of the subject. } 
the meantime the National Transportation Committee, headed by 
Calvin Coolidge, will pursue its investigation of the transport, 
tion problem, and the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
will continue its referendum on the recommendations of its spe 
cial railroad committee. Out of these activities will come pro. 
posals and recommendations that finally will be placed before 
the congressional committees. 

When the petition of the railroads for continuation of the kx 
Parte 103 emergency freight charges beyond their present ex. 
piration date, March 31, 1931, comes before the Commission, a 
number of the executives hope that the Commission will permit 
the railroads to collect these charges and keep the money. They 
wish to drop the marshalling plan and the making of loan 
through the Railroad Credit Corporation. One of the reasons 
for this attitude is that some of the railroads contributing to the 
fund have been falling short of earning their fixed charges by 
just about as much as they pay into the fund. If the Com 
mission is agreeable, it is believed that the plan as it exists 
now will be dropped. This plan, it will be remembered, was 
developed by the railroads as a substitute for the original Com. 
mission idea of a pool from which money would be distributed 
to the needy roads, the railroads proposing that the money be 
distributed in the form of loans and then repaid finally to the 
collecting line. It is expected that the Commission, if it ap 
proves continuation of the emergency charges, will fix an ex 
piration date as it did heretofore. 

At the annual meeting of the American Railway Association 
the present officers were reelected as follows: R. H. Aishton, 
president; M. J. Gormley, executive vice-president; W. G. Bes 
ler, first vice-president; Hale Holden, second vice-president; Al- 
fred P. Thom, general counsel; and H. J. Forster, secretary: 
treasurer. 


LOUISIANA SUGAR RATES 


A temporary restraining order to prevent the Louisiana 
Public Service Commission from enforcing an order lowering 
the intrastate rates on sugar cane was granted by a three 
judge Federal Court tribunal in New Orleans on petition of 
the Texas and Pacific, the Yazoo and Mississippi Valley, and 
the Texas and New Orleans (Southern Pacific Lines) railroads 
The writ is returnable Nov. 22. Each of the rail lines filed a 
similar brief. 

According to the petitions, the railroads August 22 received 
notice to appear in a hearing August 30 for discussion of the 
proposed reductions in rates. At the hearing, conducted by 
Commissioner LeBlanc, they refused to submit evidence on the 
grounds of insufficient notice. Testimony was introduced by 
the sugar cane interests and Commissioner LeBlanc submittel 
recommendations on the basis of evidence presented. The 
case, however, was set again for hearing Oct. 4, over whid 
Chairman Williams presided, and an order (No. 946) was issued 
Nov. 3. A subsequent carrier application for rehearing Wé 
denied. 

The reductions ordered were: From present 60c rate to 
40c on hauls up to 10 miles; from 60c to 45c on 10 to 15 mile 
hauls; from 60c to 50c on 15 to 25 mile hauls; from 70c to 5 
on 25 to 35 mile hauls; from 80c to 65c on 35 to 50 mile hauls; 
from 90c to 75c on 50 to 100 mile hauls—all “per ton” on 
load lots. 

The railroads allege the sugar cane haul is a one-way mové 
ment and the empties must be returned without compensating 
freight for reloading. The Texas and Pacific asserts the Pi 
posed scale applied to the previous cane season would have 
involved a loss of $44,932 from revenues of that year. Tit 
Y. & M. V. alleges it would have received $7,527 less and th 
Texas and New Orleans $35,607 less. They allege the ne 
rates would bring a return less than actual cost. The Texas 
and Pacific petition says their 1931-32 season return on So 
haul was $188,190 with actual out of pocket cost of handling 
$134,386, without overhead, etc. The Y. & M. V. revenue “7 
$40,608.95 and out of pocket cost $36,056.29. The T. & N.% 
figures were $152,078 and $151,007 respectively. 
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ILLINOIS INTRASTATE COAL 


N a report written by Chairman Porter, in No. 23130, intra- 
| state rates on bituminous coal between points in Illinois, the 
Commission, on further hearing, has found that the intrastate 
rates on coal from mines in Fulton county, Illinois, to Macomb, 
Bushnell, Abingdon and other points in Illinois in the same 
general territory do not result in unjust discrimination against 
interstate commerce. Therefore the findings in the original 
report, 182 I. C. C. 5387, to the effect that the rates in effect 
prior to August 1, 1932, did produce such discrimination have 
been modified. The effect of the modification is to permit the 
reestablishment of the rates in effect prior to the day men- 

ned. 

0 This further hearing was had upon petition of the Burling- 
ton. That carrier sought to restore the old rates because of 
truck competition. The Illinois Commerce Commission, which 
had prescribed the displaced rates, was represented at the fur- 
ther hearing by a representative who sat with the federal 
body’s examiner. 

Among the facts brought out at the further hearing was 
that in the first nine months of this year the railroad had han- 
dled only 817 cars in comparison with 1,131 carloads in the cor- 
responding months of 1931, and that in 1922 the carrier had 
handled 6,148 carloads from and to the same points, heavy 
declines in its traffic having begun in 1926. 

Chairman Porter, in his report, said that as soon as the 
increased rates required in the original report in this case be- 
came effective the tonnage from the Fulton county mines to 
the destinations embraced in the case began to decline and the 
trucked tonnage to increase. The Burlington was one of the 
parties to the thirteenth section application which caused the 
initiation of the case, according to the report. It then alleged 
that its revenues would be increased by increases in the rates. 

Chairman Porter said that the conditions that existed at 
the time this further hearing was held existed in some degree 
when the original petition in this proceeding was heard but 
that they did not then appear to the respondent to be so formid- 
able. Since then, he added, truck competition had become a 
more potent factor. 

No interstate shipper and no other party appeared at the 
further hearing in opposition to the Burlington’s petition, said 
Mr. Porter. He added that the record now established that a 
continuance of the present scale of rates or any rates higher 
than those in effect prior to August 1, 1932, from Fulton county 
mines to the destinations under consideration would decrease 
rather than increase respondent’s revenues and that, therefore, 
no discrimination against interstate commerce would result if 
the former rates required by the illinois Commerce Commission 
were restored. 


CANNED GOODS EASTBOUND 


The Commission in I. and S. No. 3727, canned goods east- 
bound from Pacific coast, has found justified the proposed 
reduced rates on canned goods, from Pacific coast points to 
eastern territories, Groups B to J, inclusive, vacated its orders 
of suspension and discontinued the proceeding. The schedules 
found justified dated to have become effective April 6, 1932, and 
later dates, carried reduced rates on canned goods from origin 
points in California, Oregon, Washington and Idaho to the groups 
Mentioned. The destination territory extends from Colorado 
common points on the west to Buffalo, N. Y., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Wheeling, W. Va., Chattanooga, Tenn., and Birmingham, Ala., 


s ON the east. 


The present rates are 105 and 128 cents, except in Colorado, 
Group J, to which they are 98 and 119.5 cents. The rates found 
justified are 90 and 105 cents, minimum 60,000 and 40,000 pounds, 
respectively. They apply on all carloads of canned goods except 
canned fish, in straight carloads. The transcontinental tariffs 
already provide a rate of 80 cents, minimum 77,000 pounds, on 
fish. No fourth section relief was sought. The proposed rates 
Were published to apply as maxima from and to intermediate 
points. Where resulting in lower combinations the through rates 
were to be reduced accordingly. 

‘ 7 protest of the intercoastal steamship lines, the Missis- 
_ alley Barge Line Co. and the New Orleans Joint Traffic 
—. the schedules were suspended to various dates between 
vember 6, 1932, and January 1, 1933. Later they were volun- 


tarily Postponed pending consideration of the case. Associations 


of Pacific coast canners, the South Dakota commission, many 
national chain store organizations, and many wholesale grocers 
and associations of such grocers in the affected territory sup- 
ported the proposed reduced rates. 

The proposal under consideration in this case, the report 
said, was identical with that considered by the Commission in 
Canned Goods from Pacific Coast, 132 I. C. C. 520, decided by 
division 1 on November 12, 1927, except that in the latter pro- 
ceeding the railroads did not propose to reduce the rate with 
the 40,000 pounds minimum. A reduction in the rate with the 
60,000-pound minimum, the Commission said, was apparently 
contemplated to the entire southeast. Fourth section relief to 
maintain higher rates from and to intermediate points was 
sought. In disposing of that case the Commission said that it 
believed that the railroads were laboring under a disadvantage 
in competing with the intercoastal lines but that the record 
indicated also that the proposed rate was lower than was neces- 
sary to meet the competition in a reasonable degree. The Com- 
mission found that the proposed reduced rates had not been 
justified. 


No objection to the proposed schedules, the Commission said, 
was offered by canners in other sections or by any port city 
except New Orleans. It added that the proposed rates were not 
less than reasonable minima. It said that if the existing rate 
of 105 cents was reduced to 90 cents there was considerable 
doubt as to whether the amount of profit as would accrue to 
the railroads on traffic regained from the water lines by reason 
of such reduction would be materially in excess of the loss of 
profit that would inevitably result on all traffic that would likely 
move by rail in any event. Certainly, it said, if the reduced 
rates would not enable the respondents to do more than break 
even, as the protestants claimed, they should not be made effec- 
tive, as they would injure the protestants without benefit to the 
respondents. But, added the report, the latter insisted that they 
would be able to regain enough traffic to more than offset the 
loss on the all-rail traffic. In that position, the Commission 
added, they were supported by most of the shippers. Nothing 
of record, it said, afforded a definite means of determining that 
question. It said, however, that the railroads’ failure to estab- 
lish the 98-cent rate that was authorized in Canned Goods from 
Pacific Coast, supra, went far to confirm the railroads’ position 
that no rate higher than 90 cents would enable them fairly to 
meet the water competition. . 

“Under the circumstances,” says the report, “we believe 
that the doubts should be resolved in favor of respondents and 
the proposed rates permitted to become effective. After hearing 
we find that these rates do not violate any of the provisions of 
the interstate commerce act.” 


Commissioner Lewis, concurring, after discussing earnings 
under the proposed rate, said the Commission should not inter- 
fere with managerial discretion unless there was a clearer show- 
ing than was afforded in the instant case that the proposed rates 
would be in violation of some section of the act. 


Commissioner Eastman, dissenting in part, said the rates 
seemed to him to be of very dubious wisdom. They, he said, 
would mean loss instead of gain unless they resulted in diverting 
from the canal] lines to the rail lines much the larger part of 
the traffic which now moved through the canal. That the canal 
lines would permit such a diversion without reducing their own 
rates he said he was unable to believe. No doubt, he added, the 
“added traffic” theory in relation to “out-of-pocket expense” was 
as applicable to steamships as it was to railroad trains. 

However, he said, he did not dissent on the ground that what 
was proposed was unwise but rather on the ground that to < 
very considerable extent it involved violation of section 3. In 
so far as the same lines participated in the hauls from the Pacific 
coast territory to the considered destinations as participated in 
hauls from the Atlantic and Gulf ports, he said, he was of the 
view that such violations would occur. 


COMMISSION REPORTS > 


Potatoes 
No. 24868, J. C. Famechon Co. vs. D. & R. G. W. et al. By 
division 4. Dismissed. Rate, carload, potatoes, Silt, Colo., to 
El Paso, Tex., applicable and not unreasonable. 
Hogs 
No 25127, R. M. McKenzie vs. Wabash et al. By division 3, 
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Dismissed. Rates, stocker hogs, Jackson, Mo., to Silver City 
and Malvern, Ia., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Tracks at Groveland, N. Y. 


No. 24233, Dansville Board of Trade vs. Dansville & Mount 
Morris et al. By division 6. Construction and operation of 
direct track connection by the Dansville & Mount Morris Rail- 
road Co. and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co. 
for the interchange of traffic between their respective lines at 
Groveland, N. Y., found to be reasonably required in the interest 
of public convenience and necessity. The Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western required to bear the entire cost of construction 
and maintenance. The Commission said the record would be 
held open to permit the voluntary establishment of through 
routes and joint rates but that in the event they were not estab- 
lished within a reasonable time, the matter might be brought 
to its attention for such action as might be appropriate in the 
premises. 

Dolomite 

No. 24705, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By 
division 8. Rates, raw or crude dolomite, McVitty’s, O., to 
Fairmont, W. Va., on and after Feb. 12, 1930, were, are and 
for the future will be unreasonable to the extent they exceeded, 
exceed or may exceed $2.10 a net ton. Rate after Jan. 4, 1932, 
subject to emergency increases under Ex Parte 103. Reparation 
awarded. Commissioner Lee dissented from the award of 
reparation to a basis lower than a rate of $2.65. Order for 
future effective on or before Feb. 9, 1933. 


Condensing Rings, Etc. 


No. 24883, Chemical Construction Corporation vs. Central 
Railroad Co. of New Jersey et al. By division 4. Reparation 
of $6.54 awarded on finding rate, condensing rings, Warners, 
N. J., to Philadelphia, Pa., inapplicable; applicable rate, 18.5 
cents; rates assailed on brick and gravel, Warners to Philadel- 
phia, and applicable rate on condensing rings, were not and are 
not unreasonable. 

Iron and Steel Articles 

No. 24954, Carolina Power & Light Co. vs. Pennsylvania et 
al. By division 3. Dismissed. Rate, iron and steel articles, 
Blawnox, Pa., to Woodrow, N. C., not unreasonable. 


Pickles, Etc. 


No. 24689, Marsh & Marsh, Inc., vs. C. & N. W. et al. By 
division 3. Rates, pickles, in bulk, barrels, carloads, and on 
sauer kraut, in bulk, in barrels, in straight carloads, or in mixed 
carloads with pickles, points in Minnesota and Wisconsin to 
Omaha, Neb., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, except 
that rates charged on shipments moving prior to December 3, 
1931, were inapplicable. Applicable rate found to have been 
41.5 cents. Reparation awarded. 

Tomatoes and Celery 

No. 24352, Augusta Fruit & Produce Co. vs. A. C. L. et al., 
and a sub-number, Same vs. Same. Dismissed. Rates, tomatoes 
and celery, producing points in Florida to Staunton, Va., not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful 


Petroleum Coke, Etc. 


Fourth section application No. 14324, petroleum coke and 
briquettes, Texas and Louisiana. By division 2. Authority 
granted, in fourth section order No. 11076, on conditions to es- 
tablish rates, petroleum coke and petroleum coke briquettes, 
between points in Texas and points in Louisiana, without ob- 
serving the long-and-short-haul provision of section 4. Circuitous 
lines or routes are authorized to meet the rates applicable over 
the direct lines without reducing rates at intermediate points, 
subject to the usual conditions of circuity and combinations. 


Silo Blocks 


No. 24947, Independent Silo Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. By 
division 3. Dismissed. Rate, silo blocks, Barr, Minn., to Provo, 
S. D., not shown to have been unreasonable or otherwise unlaw- 
ful. Commissioner McManamy dissented. 


Cement 


Fourth section application No. 14773, cement from Dixon, 
Ill. By division 2. In fourth section order No. 11077, circuitous 
lines authorized to establish and maintain rates, cement, Dixon, 
Ill., to St. Paul, Minnesota Transfer and Minneapolis, Minn., 
the same as those in effect on like traffic over the short lines, 
subject to the condition that the rates from, to and between the 
higher rated intermediate points shall not exceed those con- 
structed on the basis of scale II prescribed or approved in West- 
ern Cement Rates, 48 I. C. C. 201, 52 I. C. C. 225, 69 I. C. C. 644 
and 132 I. C. C. 273, and the standard circuity rule; provided that 
in those instances in which the use of a rule or rules showing 
rates and maximum distances, in lieu of specific routing, in 
accordance with the method approved in Brick and Clay Products 
in the South, 113 I. C. C. 380, is authorized, the relief herein 
granted shall apply even though the degrees of circuity specific- 
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ally set forth herein may be exceeded. A further condition is 
that in complying with the conditions of the preceding Sentence 
‘distances to and from points that are not basing points may hy, 
disregarded and distances to and from points on which they Dase 
may be used in lieu thereof. 

Cement Arbitrary 


No. 15806, Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. A. & R. et aj 
a sub-number, Alpha Portland Cement Co. vs. Ashland Coal ¢ 
Iron Co. Railway, No. 15900, Security Cement & Lime Co, \; 
A. & R. et al., and a sub-number, Tidewater Portland Cement 
Co. vs. Same, collectively known as Southern Cement Rates 
By the Commission on further hearing. Report by Commis. 
sioner Eastman. Elkton & Guthrie Railroad Co. found to be 
under common control and management of the Louisville ¢ 
Nashville and not entitled to an arbitrary, on cement, not ey. 
ceeding two cents, authorized for short or weak lines, other 
than those that were under common control or common map. 
agement of some standard carrier, in the original report, 13) 
I. C. C. 427. This reopened or further proceeding was on peti. 
tion of the L. & N. for authority to add an arbitrary to the 
standard rates on traffic going to stations on the Elkton ¢ 
Guthrie, in which it held more than one-third of the capital 
stock, operated all trains and acted, as it claimed, merely as 
agent of the Elkton & Guthrie. The Commission said that the 
interest of the L. & N. was much greater than that of a mere 
agent. 

Fertilizer Fourth Section 

Fourth Section Application No. 14807, fertilizer in Illinois 
territory. By division 2. Applicant carriers in Illinois terri. 
tory authorized, in fourth section order No. 11081, to establish 
and maintain rates on fertilizer and related articles between 
points in Illinois freight association territory, without observ- 
ing the provisions of the long and short haul part of the fourth 
section on the basis authorized in fourth section order No. 
10858, which was issued in connection with Scrap Iron and 
Scrap Steel, 182 I. C. C. 175, subject to the usual circuity lim- 
itations. 

Coal Fourth Section 

Fourth Section Application No. 14717, coal from Bowen, 
Mo. By division 2. C. B. & Q. authorized in fourth section 
order No. 11080, to establish and maintain rates, coal, from 
Bowen, Mo., to points in Nebraska, on its line between College 
View Siding to Omaha, and to Council Bluffs, Ia., over its 
route through Kansas City, Mo., Topeka and Horton, Kan., and 
Jansen, Neb., the same as via the direct routes, provided, 
among other things, that the rates at higher-rated intermediate 
points, shall not exceed the rates from the Rich Hill group, on 
the basis prescribed in Midwest Coal Traffic Bureau vs, Ar- 
kansas Valley Interurban, 173 I. C. C. 467. 

Cement Fourth Section 


Fourth Section Application No. 14687, cement from Rapid 
City, S. D. By division 2. Applicants, parties to Boyd’s I. C. 
C. A-2179, authorized, in fourth section order No. 11079, to es 
tablish rates, cement, Rapid City to points in western Minne- 
sota, the lowest applicable on like traffic via the direct lines or 
routes, constructed on the basis of distance scale IV, prescribed 
in Western Cement Rates, 48 I. C. C. 201, 52 I. C. C. 225, 69 
I. C. C. 644 and 132 I. C. C. 273. 

Petroleum Fourth Section 

. Fourth Section Application No. 14622, petroleum from Port: 
land, Ore. By division 2. The Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
and the Northern Pacific authorized, in supplemental fourth 
section order No. 10880, to establish on petroleum a rate of 
28.5 cents from Portland and points taking the same rates, 
through Pacso, Wash., to Pendleton, Ore., with no intermediate 
rate exceeding 31.5 cents. 

Denatured Alcohol Fourth Section 


Fourth Section Application No. 14618, denatured alcohol 
from Mobile, Ala. By division 2. Parties to this application, 
filed by J. E. Tilford, authorized, in fourth section order No. 
11075, to establish and maintain rates, denatured alcohol, Mo 
bile to points in central and Illinois territories, observing rates 
from New Orleans, La., as maxima at intermediate points, sub- 
ject to the usual circuity limitations. Commissioner Tate, col 
curring, said his vote for relief free from the equidistant lim! 
tation was cast out of deference to the views of the majority 
of the Commission, as expressed in Commodity Rates on Lui 
ber and Other Forest Products, 165 I. C. C. 651. 

P. & W. Va. Commodity Rates 

Fourth Section Application No. 14485, Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia Railway commodity rates. By division 2. Applican 
authorized, in fourth section order No. 11078, to establish 4% 
maintain commodity rates from, to and via its Connellsville 
extension on the basis of rates via competing routes, traffic noW 
being carried over that extension on an equality with compet: 
ing routes under temporary fourth section relief granted at the 
(Continued on page 967) 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





INVESTMENT ACCOUNTING CASE 


N investment accounting dispute is treated by Examiner 

Thomas D. Walton in a proposed report in No. 24165, acqui- 
sition of property by the Saratoga & Encampment Valley Rail- 
road Co. accounting for donations. The question treated pertains 
to the amount that shall be carried in the books of the carrier, a 
subsidiary of the Union Pacific, to represent the property do- 
nated to it by the communities along the railroad, about 45 miles 
long, extending between Walcott and Encampment, Wyo. The 
communities, represented by a citizens’ committee, paid $100,000 
to The Morse Brothers’ Machinery & Supply Co., the title going 
to the petitioner in Acquisition by Saratoga & Encampment 
Valley Railroad, 145 I. C. C. 83, by deed reciting a considera- 
tion of one dollar and other good and valuable considerations, 
one of which was that the Union Pacific, by itself or a sub- 
sidiary, would operate the road. 

According to the report the railroad company accounted 
for the acquisition of the property by charging to the general 
palance sheet account “701, investment in road and equipment,” 
$875,473.03. That amount, the examiner said, was the purported 
cost of the property as recorded in the books of the prede- 
cessors, to the date of transfer, that is the outlay in construc- 
tion to June 30, 1919 (date of valuation under section 19a), 
plus the net cost of subsequent property changes, less the cost 
of that part of the property retained by The Morse Brothers’ 
Machinery and Supply Co. The amount of the charge, Walton 
said, was concurrently credited to profit and loss account, “606, 
donations.” 

Examiner Walton proposed that the Commission construe 
its accounting classification as requiring “that transportation 
property donated to a carrier be charged to accounts for in- 
vestment in road and equipment at its estimated current money 
value as measured by the price that an owner could reasonably 
expect to obtain therefor, and not necessarily by the cost of 
original construction nor by the current cost of reproduction 
less depreciation including land at present value.” 

Upon the facts presented, he said the Commission should 
hold that the price paid by the donors contemporaneously with 
the acquisition by the carrier fairly approximated the money 
value of the donated property. The amount paid, as before set 
forth, was $100,000. 

The examiner further said that the Commission should 
hold that the fact that, as provided by the accounting classifica- 
tions, the ledger value of a unit of property represented the 
maximum amount chargeable to operating expenses (aside 
from cost of removal) upon retirement of the unit and its re- 
placement with one of like purpose, did not invalidate the classi- 
fication as before proposed to be construed. 

The carrier contended, among other things, that in determ- 
ining the amount chargeable to the investment account the 
words “estimated values” should be construed as meaning the 
estimated value to it, and that such value should be measured 
by the present value of lands plus the cost of reproduction of 
other property, with proper deduction for depreciation. It 
further contended that the price paid by the citizens’ committee 
did not measure the value thereof within the meaning of the 
accounting classifications. A third contention was that if the 
classifications were construed to require the entry in its invest- 
ment account of $100,000 or any other amount substantially less 
than $875,473.03, they were invalid. 


AUTOMOBILES AND PARTS 


Examiner W. R. Brennan, in No. 24449, Public Utilities 
Commission of the state of Idaho vs. O. S. L. et al., and a sub- 
humber, Bannock Motor Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., has 
recommended that the Commission find unreasonable the all-rail 
and lake-and-rail rates and minimum weights on passenger auto- 
mobiles and parts, carloads, from eastern points to destinations 
in Idaho, prescribe new ones, and award reparation. The com- 
Plaints alleged that the rates and minimum weights on passenger 
automobiles and parts, and the first class rates from Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New York to des- 
tinations in Idaho on the Oregon Short Line and the Pacific 
& Idaho Northern, were unreasonable, and that the defendants 
had failed to publish and maintain joint through rates and 
minimum weights from and to certain of these points in viola- 
tion of section 15. 


The examiner in disposing of the case made recommenda- 


tions, other than the one that reparation should be awarded, as 
follows: 


1. That for the future the all-rail rates and charges assailed 
will be unreasonable to the extent that they may exceed joint rates 
constructed upon the scales of first-class rates prescribed in West- 
ern Trunk Line Class Rates and in the same manner as will be 
the first-class rates therein prescribed to Zone III points, plus an 
additional 20 per cent of the Zone III scale for the haul west of 
Cheyenne, minimum weights 10,000 pounds for cars 41 feet 6 inches 
or less in length and 12,000 pounds for cars over 41 feet 6 inches and 
including 51 feet in length. 

2. That the all-rail rates and charges assailed were and are un- 
reasonable to the extent that they exceeded or exceed rates con- 
structed upon the scale of first-class rates prescribed in Western 
Trunk Line Class Rates and in the same manner as will be the 
first-class rates therein prescribed to Zone III points, plus an addi- 
tional 30 per cent of the Zone III scale for the haul west of Chey- 
enne, minimum weights the same as those above. 

3. That for the future the lake-and-rail rates and charges as- 
sailed will be unreasonable to the extent that they may exceed rates 
made more than 5 cents less than the all-rail rates from and to the 
same points, minimum weights the same as those above. 

4. That the lake-and-rail rates and charges assailed were and are 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded or exceed rates made 
more than 5 cents less than the rates prescribed in the second pre- 
ceding paragraph, minimum weights the same as those above. 


LIVE (POULTRY RATES 


Examiner J. P. McGrath, in No. 24603, California Coopera- 
tive Poultry Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al., has recommended 
that the Commission find not unreasonable the rates on live 
poultry from Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado (except Monte 
Vista), New Mexico, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Mis- 
souri, Iowa and South Dakota to destinations in California, and, 
with certain exceptions, not unduly prejudicial. He said that 
the rate from Monte Vista, Colo., to destinations in California 
should be found unreasonable in the past and for the future 
to the extent it exceeded or might exceed the contemporaneous 
Group J rate to the same destinations. 

Further, the examiner said, the Commission should find that 
the rates assailed were not unduly prejudicial except that the 
rates assailed from points in transcontinental groups F, G, H 
and J and from Montrose, Colo., Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
Preston, Ida., were and for the future would be unduly preju- 
dicial to complainants on dressed poultry and unduly pref- 
erential of dealers therein to the extent the rates on live poultry 
exceeded or might exceed the contemporaneous rates on dressed 
poultry from and to the same points by more than 10 per cent. 
The examiner said that the complainants who received ship- 
ments of live poultry from Monte Vista in the statutory period 
should submit statements in accordance with Rule V of the 
rules of practice, verified by affidavit, the defendants having 
agreed to that method of proof. He said there was no specific 
proof that complainants were damaged by reason of undue 
prejudice and that reparation under that finding should be 
denied. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Molding Sand 
No. 25327, Creamery Package Manufacturing Co. vs. B. & M. 
et al. By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Rate, carload, molding 
sand, Schuylerville, N. Y., to Fort Atkinson, Wis., inapplicable. 
Applicable rate proposed to be found to have been 24 cents. 
Reparation of $20.98 proposed. 


Sweet Clover Seed 


No. 24768, Mitchelhill Seed Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
Examiner R. Yardley. Rates, sweetclover seed, carloads, points 
in Wisconsin and Minnesota, to St. Joseph, Mo., proposed to 
be found unreasonable to the extent they exceeded the corre- 
sponding contemporaneous class D rates, on shipments from 
Minneapolis, Milwaukee and Minnesota Transfer. Reparation 
proposed. 

Chairs and Davenports 

No. 25269, Rossiter-Jarrett Furniture Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
By Examiner Harold M. Brown. Dismissal proposed. Carload 
rate, upholstered chairs and davenports, Galewood, IIl., to Day- 
ton, O., not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Metal Lath and Steel Bars 


No. 25301, Truscon Steel Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By Examiner 
T. Naftalin. Rate, mixed carload, metal lath and steel bars, 
Youngstown, O., to Eagle Pass, Tex., for export to Mexico pro- 
posed to be found unreasonable but not unduly prejudicial to 
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the extent it exceeded $1.14 cents, minimum 40,000 pounds. 
Reparation of $97.34 proposed. 


Fibreboard Boxes 
No. 25384, American Box Board Co. vs. Maine Central et al. 
By Examiner L. B. Dunn. Rate, fibreboard boxes, carloads, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., to Eastport, Me., proposed to be found 
inapplicable. Applicable rate proposed to be found to have been 
60 cents. Reparation of $11.55 proposed. 


Zinc Residue 


No. 25231, Superior Zinc Corporation vs. Pennsylvania. By 
Examiner John Davey. Dismissal proposed. Claim for waiver 
of undercharges of $6.30 a car for the movement of numerous 
interstate carload shipments of zinc residue, held for surrender 
ot order-notify bills of lading, from defendant’s hold track to 
complainant’s plant at Bristol, Pa., proposed to be found barred 
by the statute. 

Pencil Slats 

No. 25194, Gulf Red Cedar Company of California, Inc., vs. 
I. C. et al. By Examiner John J. Crowley. Dismissal proposed. 
Rate, pencil slats, Lebanon, Tenn., to Stockton, Calif., inappli- 
cable. Applicable rate not unreasonable. Railroads questioned 
the right of the complainant, which was not a party to the 
shipping records, to recover reparation. 


Pipe, Etc. 

No. 24904, Southern Union Gas Company of Texas vs. A. 
T. & S. F. et al., and a sub-number, Same vs. C. & S. et al., and 
No. 25155, Albuquerque Natural Gas Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Less carload shipment, pipe, Pyote, Tex., to Farmington, 
N. M., in title complaint found misrouted. Reparation awarded. 
Other complaints dismissed. Claim for special damages aris- 
ing through the dismantling of one carload shipment of contrac- 
tors’ outfits in No. 25155 not sustained. Rates, less carload 
shipment, reel wire line, Hobbs, N. M., to Aztec, N. M., in No. 
24904, Sub. No. 1, and on interstate shipments of material to be 
used in construction work and in construction of gas mains, in 
carloads and less than carloads, from points in Pennsylvania, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Wisconsin, Colorado, Missouri, Texas, 
Arkansas, Illinois, Ohio and Oklahoma to points in Texas, New 
Mexico and Colorado proposed to be found not unreasonable. 

Radio Cabinets 

No. 25338, Federal Furniture Factories, Inc., vs. B. & O. et 
al. By Examiner Morris H. Konigsberg. Dismissal proposed. 
Rates, radio cabinets, without attachments, carloads, Woodfin 
(Craggy), N. C., to Schenectady, N. Y., and Springfield, Mass., 
not unreasonable. 


Cotton Hull Ashes 


No. 25017, Olds & Whipple, Inc., vs. A. C. L. et al. By Ex- 
aminer E, L. Glenn. Rate, cotton hull and/or burr ashes, East 
Hartford, Conn., to Amsterdam, Ga., and Quincy, Fla., unrea- 
sonable and inapplicable over the all-rail routes via Alexandria 
or Norfolk, Va., to the extent they exceeded or may exceed 
$7.95 a ton and over the rail-water-rail route involved in the 
case unreasonable to extent they exceeded $5.40 a ton. New 
rates and reparation proposed 


Hogs 
No. 25165, Cudahy Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 


Examiner John J. Crowley. Dismissal proposed. Rates, hogs, 
Wichita, Kan., to Los Angeles, Calif., not unreasonable. 


Crushed Stone 


No. 24830, Kelleher Corporation vs. B. & M. et al. By Ex- 
aminer E. L. Glenn. Dismissal proposed. Rate, crushed stone, 
Greenfield, Mass., to Petersburg, N. Y., proposed to be found 
not unreasonable. 

Liquid Asphalt 

No. 24582, Union Asphalt Co. vs. A. & S. et al. By Exam- 
iner Edgar Snider. Dismissal proposed. Rates, liquid asphalt, 
in tank cars, El Dorado, Ark., to destinations in Texas, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana and Mississippi, not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. 

Tomatoes 


No. 23778, Traffic Bureau, Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce 
vs. S. A. L. et al. By Examiner T. P. Wilson. Dismissal pro- 
posed. Rates, tomatoes, points in Florida to Lynchburg, not 
unreasonable, except that the charges accruing at the rate of 
$1.54 and $1.40 on shipments from Homestead and Palmetto, 
Fla., were unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 
charges that would have accrued on the basis of a rate of 76.5 
cents a crate from Homestead and 46.5 cents a lug from Pal- 
metto. Recommended that defendants be permitted to waive 
collection of outstanding undercharges on shipments from 
Homestead and Palmetto. 


Wooden Hedge Fence Posts 


No. 25081, Charles Nunn vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By Ex- 
aminer F, A. Clifford. Dismissal proposed. Rates, wooden 
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hedge fence posts, points in southeastern Kansas to destin. 
tions in eastern Iowa and western Illinois, not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful except the rate from Walnut, Kan., to ¢¢ 
dar Rapids, Ia., was in violation of the long-and-short-hau] Dro- 
vision of the fourth section prior to May 20, 1932, and that the 
rate assailed from Brazilton, Kan., to the same destinations is 
in violation of the fourth section. The examiner said tha 
damage had not been shown to have been sustained by reason 
of those violations. 


Strawberry Charges 


No. 24912, Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange 
Inc., vs. Pennsylvania et al., a sub-number thereunder, Lustig. 
Burgerhoff Co., Inc., et al. vs. Same; No. 24614, Ben B. Schwartz, 
Inc., et al. vs. Same; No. 24867, Cannon & Jones et al. ys. 
Same, eight sub-numbers thereunder, Arthur V. Klock Co. et aj, 
vs. Same, James Stephens and Sons et al. vs. Same, A. S. Bailey 
& Co. et al. vs. Same, Colley Woods Co. et al. vs. Same, E, ¥ 
Heitmuller and J. L. Sherwood et al. vs. Same, Miles-Bradforg 
Co., Inc., vs. Same, Jill Brothers, Inc., et al. vs. Same, ang 
Harrisburg Banana Fruit Co. et al. vs. Same; No. 24910, H. ¢. 
Miles & Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania; No. 24923, H. J. Perkins 
Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania; No. 25087, Alphonse Raymond et al, 
vs. Pennsylvania, and a sub-number, Fruit Importers, Ltd. et al, 
vs. Pennsylvania et al. By Examiner Raymond W. Stough. Total 
charges, strawberries, moving under refrigeration, from the 
eastern shore district of Maryland, Virginia and Delaware to 
destinations in official territory and Canada proposed to be 
found unreasonable, to the extent that they exceeded or may 
exceed the aggregate charges computed on the basis prescribed 
in Peninsula Produce Exchange vs. Pennsylvania, 160 I. C. ¢ 
711, this finding to apply upon shipments not embraced by the 
order in that case. Reparation and new rates on the basis 
laid down in the Peninsula case proposed. 


Asbestos Furnace Cement 


No. 25452, Allen Manufacturing Co. vs. L. & N. et al., and 
No, 25486, Liberty Range Works vs. N. C. & St. L. By Exan- 
iner Morris H. Konigsberg. Rates, less than carload shipments, 
asbestos furnace cement, Philadelphia, Pa., to Franklin and 
Nashville, Tenn., and from Chattanooga, Tenn., to Nashville, pro- 
posed to be found applicable except on one shipment from 
Philadelphia to Nashville. Proposed to be found that as to that 
one shipment a third class rate of $1.43 was applicable. Repara- 
tion of $16.52 proposed. 


Fresh Vegetables 


No. 23339, V. A. Stewart & Co. et al. vs. A. & R. et al. a 
sub-number thereunder, J. C. Lee vs. S. A. L. et al., and No. 
23355, J. Kardonsky vs. Pennsylvania et al. By Examiner Wil- 
liam A. Maidens. Dismissal proposed. Carload shipments, fresh 
vegetables, points in Florida to destinations in the United States 
east of the Mississippi River and to points in the Dominion 
of Canada proposed to be found not to have been misrouted and 
the rates not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Lumber 


No. 25318, Traffic Bureau, Chamber of Commerce of Lynch- 
burg, Va., vs. Virginian et al. By Examiner Harold M. Brown. 
Two carloads, lumber, Brookneal and Phenix, Va., to Buffalo, 
N. Y., proposed to be found to have been overcharged and mis- 
routed by the Virginian. Proposed to be found that the ap- 
plicable rate over the route the shipments should have moved 
was 29 cents. Reparation of $56.19 less than $2.40 excess 
switching charges not absorbed under the 29-cent rate pro- 
posed. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 24011, Columbus Brick & Tile Co. vs. A. B. & C. et al. The 
order entered in the above-entitled proceeding on June 29, 1932, as 
subsequently modified is further modified so as to become effective 
on January 13, 1933, upon not less than 30 days’ notice, instead of 
December 14, 1932, in so far as said order relates to rates on common 
brick and articles named in the uniform brick list from Columbus, 
Ga., to destinations in the Florida peninsula. 


No. 25596, Coleman Lamp & Stove Co. vs. Alton et al. Wheeling 
Steel Corporation permitted to intervene. 
No. 25569, Alabama Grocery Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


Athens Grain Co., Athens Produce Co., M. S. Kennemer Grocery C0, 
G. W. Long Grocery Co., Nelson & Grisham, Cullman County Farm 
Bureau, G. W. Johnson Estate, W. O. Kelly Grocery Co., E. C. 
Kinney Grocery Co., A. H. Peinhardt, G. W. Ponder Grocery_C0. 
C. A. Stiefelmeyer, Valley Grocery Co., Inc., Park Bros., A. D. Sloan 
Grocery To., A. J. Rebman Co., and Claude King & Son, Inc., per 
mitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 9561, Grand Trunk Western bonds. 
missed, upon applicant’s request. 

Finance No. 9599, Application of Fairport, Painesville & Eastern 
to construct an extension of its line. Petition of N. Y. C. & St. L. 
for leave to intervene specially for purpose of moving to dismiss 
application denied. 

No. 25473, Ohio-Kentucky Associated Industries vs. Alton et al. 
Tiffany Enameled Brick Co. permitted to intervene. : & 

Finance No. 9422, Union Pacific Railroad unification. Pacific, 
Idaho Northern permitted to intervene, and proceeding reopened ~ 
further hearing at office of Interstate Commerce Commission at Wash- 
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: D. C., on December 12, 1932, at 10:00 o’clock a. m., standard 
ington, V. , li 

ime, before Examiner Sullivan. : D 
time, pere449 (Sub. 3), St. Pauli Union Stock Yards vs. Alton et al.; 
No. 25449 (Sub. 4), Sioux City Stock Yard Co. et al. vs. A. & E. et al.; 
No. 95449 (Sub. 5), Armour & Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. and 
No. 25449 (Sub. 6), Wichita Livestock Exchange Association et al. 
ys, Alton et al. Ogden Live Stock Exchange, Union Stock Yards of 
Ogden, Utah, and Salt Lake Union Stock Yards of North Salt Lake, 
Utah, permitted to intervene, 

No. 24542, George F. Bates vs. T.-N. M. et al. Petition of com- 
plainant for rehearing, reargument and/or reconsideration denied. 

No. 24456, Bone Dry Fertilizer Co., Inc., vs. A. C. L. et al. Pro- 
ceeding reopened for reconsideration on record as made. 

No. 24849, Consolidated Naval Stores Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
Proceeding reopened for rehearing under shortened procedure. 

No. 23770, Elk River Concrete Products Co. et al. vs. C. M. St. P. 

& P. et al. Petition of defendants for reconsideration in respect 
of reparation denied. 

No, 22045, Jackson Traffic Bureau, for Brannon Coal Co. et al. 
vs. A. G. S. et al. Petition of complainants for rehearing and recon- 
siferation denied. , 

No. 14597, South Carolina Asparagus Growers’ Association vs. 
Southern et al. Second supplemental petition to reconsider, rehear 

and/or reargue denied. 

No. 23046, Roland G. Hill et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
of defendants for reconsideration denied. 

Upon complainants’ request the Commission has dismissed No. 
25099, Mosaic Tile Co., et al. vs. B. & O. et al. and No. 25358, and 
Sub. 1, Produce Distributing Co. vs. T. & P. et al. 

Upon complainant’s request the Commission has dismissed No. 
25277, Edward Hines Western Pipe Co. vs. B. F. & I. F. et al., No. 
25308, Oakley Marble & Granite Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al., No. 25341, 
Madison Glue Manufacturing Co., Inc., vs. Long Island et al., No. 
25348, Egbert-Hay-Forbes Co. vs. N. Y. - et al. and No. 25395, 
Llanerch Lumber & Coal Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 

No. 23526, Darling & Co. vs. S. A. L. et al. Second petition of 
complainant for reopening and reconsideration denied. 

No. 23205, et al. Nebraska State Railway Commi§8sion et al. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. Petitions of complainants, Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission, Nebraska Certified Potato Growers -Co-Operative, 
et al. and Public Service Commission of Wyoming for rehearing, re- 
argument and reconsideration denied. 

No. 25450, Wichita Falls Petroleum Traffic Association et al. vs. 
A. & R. et al. Shell Petroleum Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 25589, Ohio Lime Manufacturers et al. vs. Pennsylvania et 
al. West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. permitted to intervene. 

No, 25588, Florence Pipe Foundry & Machine Co. et al. vs. N. Y. 
Ha H. & H. et al. United States Pipe & Foundry Co. permitted to 
intervene. 

Finance No. 9694, Application of T. & N. O. and M. L. & T. Rail- 
road & S. S. Co. for certificate to abandon a line of railroad between 
Sunrise and Lenora, La. Baton Rouge Chamber of Commerce per- 
mitted to intervene. 

No. 25459, Distributors Packing Co. et al. vs. G. N. et al. Cudahy 
Packing Co. permitted to intervene. 

No, 25511, Maine Potato Growers & Shippers Association vs. B. 
& Ar. Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. Clyde §S. S. Co. and 
Ocean S. S. Co of Savannah permitted to intervene. 

No. 22257, South Dakota Concrete Products Co. et al. vs. C. & 
N. W. et al., No. 22091, South Dakota State Highway Commission vs. 
M. St. P. & S. S. M. et al. and No. 19979, South Dakota State High- 
way Commission vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. et al. Petitions of de- 
fendants fof reargument and reconsideration and complainant in No. 
19979 for further hearing, reargument, and reconsideration denied. 

No. 25473 (and Sub. 1) Ohio-Kentucky Associated Industries vs. 
Alton et al. Terre Haute Chamber of Commerce permitted to 
intervene. 

Fourth Section Application No. 14900 (rates in connection with 
Philadelphia & Norfolk Steamship Company), of Wm. J. Sedgman, 
agent, on behalf of Philadelphia & Norfolk Steamship Co., Southern 
Railway and connections of these lines. Proceeding is assigned for 
hearing at such time and place as Commission may hereafter direct. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


: (Continued from page 964) 
time it was put into service. This order gives the extension 
permanent relief on the basis of competing lines. 
Lumber 

No. 24197, S. J. Peabody Lumber Co. vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. 
et al. By division 4. Dismissed. Rate, lumber, Columbia City, 
Ind., to Buffalo Junction, N. Y., found applicable. 

Canned Goods and Catsup 

No. 24792, Taylor Wholesale Grocery Co. vs. L. & N. et al. 
By division 2. Dismissed. Rate, canned goods and catsup, 
carloads, Newport, Tenn., to Clanton, Ala., not unreasonable. 


Petition 


Ground Bituminous Coal 
; No. 24975, Servel, Inc., vs. Pennsylvania et al. By divi- 
Sion 2. Rate, two carloads, ground bituminous coal, Irwin, Pa., 
to Evansville, Ind., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 22 
cents, minimum 50,000 pounds. Reparation of $98 awarded. 


Lettered Insets 


No. 25145, Western Trading Co. vs. C. N. O. & T. P. et al. 
By division 3. Dismissed. Rate, less than carload shipment, let- 
tered insets for glass-globe signs, Cincinnati, O., to San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., not shown to have been unreasonable. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


8 No. 25595, Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. A. & W. et al. C. M. 
t. P. & P. one of the defendants herein, asks the Commission to 
require complainant to so amend its complaint that the defendant 
ee, be advised which rates on bituminous coal in carloads are 
Claimed to be in violation of section 1 and section III of the inter- 
state commerce act 
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No. 23911, Rates on fertilizers and fertilizer materials, within the 
state of Mississippi and within the state of Louisiana east of the 
Mississippi River. G. M. & N. and N. O. G. N., respondents herein, 
ask modification of Commission’s orders herein to permit the estab- 
lishment of reduced rates on manufactured fertilizer within Missis- 
sippi to meet truck competition. 

No. 23358, Blytheville Cotton Oil Co. et al. vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. 
Complainants ask reopening, further hearing and reconsideration. 

No, 24949, Medusa Portland Cement Co. vs. A. & W. et al. Com- 
plainant asks reconsideration. 

No. 20149, Clay Products Traffic Association of St. Louis District 
vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Defendants (does not include Chicago & Alton 
and Wabash Railways), ask reopening, rehearing, reconsideration and 
consolidation hereof with proceeding entitled Ohio-Kentucky Asso- 
ciated Industries vs. Alton et al. I. C. C. Docket 25473, and Sub. No. 1, 
now pending. 

No. 24388, Chamber of Commerce of Greenville et al. vs. A. C. 
& Y. et al. Defendants ask reopening, rehearing and reconsideration 
of decision of Commission. 

No. 24409 (and Sub. 1), Carroll-Brough & Robinson et al. vs. C. R. 
I. & P. et al. Complainants and interveners ask reconsideration and 
modification, on record as made. 

No. 24516, Keokuk Traffic Association vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Com- 
plainant and defendants herein ask modification or cancellation of 
Commission’s report and order of September 30, 1932. 

No. 23381, Boydton Manufacturing Co., Inc., et al. vs. Southern 
et al. Defendants ask reopening, rehearing and/or reconsideration, 
and for postponement of effective date of order herein. 

No. 24590, Southwest Nash Co. vs. C. & A. et al. Complainant asks 
reopening and reconsideration on briefs. 

No. 25378, Shelbyville Harness Co. vs. I. C. et al. 


. Complainant 
asks reopening of proceeding for further testimony. 





SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3825, the Commission has suspended from 
Nov. 11 until June 11 schedules in supplement No. 11 to New 
Orleans, Texas and Mexico I. C. C. No. A-1034. The suspended 
schedules propose to restrict the concentration arrangements 
on cotton so as not to allow a second concentration at New 
Orleans, La., on traffic reaching New Orleans via the New Or- 
leans, Texas & Mexico Railway, except when such shipments 
originate on the Missouri Pacific’s Gulf Coast Lines. 

In I. and S. No. 3827, the Commission has suspended from 
Nov. 15 until June 15, schedules in supplements Nos. 35 and 
38 to Jones’ I. C. C. No. 2506. The suspended schedules propose 
to cancel the commodity rating of 80 per cent of 6th class on 
sludge acid, in tank cars, between points in Central Freight 
Association territory which would result in the application of 
higher class rates on this commodity. 

In I. and S. No. 3828, the Commission has suspended from 
November 15, 1932, until June 15, 1933, schedules in supplement 
No. 30 to Curlett’s I. C. C. No. A-284, supplement No. 38 to Jones’ 
I. C. C. No. 2506, supplement No. 19 to Van Ummersen’s I. C. C. 
No. 127, and many other tariffs published by agents and indi- 
vidual lines. The suspended schedules propose to eliminate cot- 
ter pins, in carloads and less carloads, from the list of iron and 
steel articles between points in Official Classification territory, 
which would result in the application of higher class rates on 
this commodity. The following is illustrative, rates being in 


cents a 100 pounds: 
—From Cleveland, Ohio, to—— 


Carloads: Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 
NE nies obits sates sau beeeeteeeanees 28 37 
IEE 6.0405 4.0046 4400004099806 6080455% *32 *41 

Less carloads: 

RSS rr ne ren enn a anne 37 46 
EE 6a Sewn nes baegnt we owes hat od +46 +58 


*Fifth class. {Fourth class. 


EAST TO WEST SUGAR RATES 


The Commission, in I. and S. No. 3829, sugar from eastern 
points, has suspended, for seven months, proposed reduced 
rates on sugar from Eastern Trunk Line and New England ter- 
ritories to destinations in Central Territory, dated to be effec- 
tive Nov. 15 and later dates. The suspension also covers tariffs 
dated to be effective April 1, which proposed to increase rates 
on sugar from 25 to 27.5 per cent of first class. That increase 
was intended to keep the rates proposed in the suspended tariffs 
at about the same level in the event the Commission did not 
allow continuance of the ex parte No. 103 emergency charges 
after March 31. 

At the same time, the Commission refused to suspend 
proposed reduced rates on sugar within Eastern Trunk Line 
and New England territories, dated to be effective Nov. 15. 

The Central Territory case has been set for hearing before 
Examiner Disque in Washington, Dec. 15. 

The Commission, in suspending certain proposed rates on 
sugar, while allowing others to become effective, held up that 
part of the adjustment proposed by eastern or northern lines 
which would directly affect the relation of carriers and sugar 
merchants in the big consuming territory in Chicago and other 
points in the middle west, already prospectively disturbed by 
the southern carriers in filing the sugar tariffs suspended in I. 
and S. No. 3814, sugar from Gulf and south Atlantic ports. In 
setting the new suspension case for hearing in Washington, 
Dec. 15, before Examiner Disque, it made that member of its 
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staff the custodian of two of the largest rate disturbances before 
the federal regulating body. 

Highly technical language was used by the Commission in 
its order suspending the tariffs covered by the order in I. and S. 
No. 3829. The tariffs, dated to become effective Nov. 15 and 
later dates, were suspended “in so far as they cancel, change or 
affect rates and charges on beet or cane sugar, in carloads, 
from points in eastern trunk line and New England territories 
and from points in the state of Virginia to points west of the 
western termini of eastern trunk lines and west of eastern 
trunk line territory.” 

That carefulness of description of destination territory was 
deemed desirable on account of uncertainty among Commission 
men as to the exact territory of destination involved, their un- 
certainty being due to the fact that some carriers appeared to 
be treating points in what they deemed to be central territory; 
and also uncertainty as to the exact location of the line be- 
tween the two territories south of Pittsburgh. 

The suspended tariffs provide for reduced rates. From the 
date of the suspended tariffs, Nov. 15 and later, but generally 
Nov. 25 to March 31, the new rates were to be on the basis of 
25 per cent of the first class rates established in the eastern 
class rate revision. On April 1 the basis was to be 27.5 per 
cent of the first class rates. That increase from 25 to 27.5 per 
cent of first class rates was provided for to take care of the 
possibility of the surcharges authorized in the Fifteen Per Cent 
Case, 1931, having to be taken off through refusal of the Com- 
mission to extend them beyond March 31, 1933. 

If the Commission extends the surcharges the tariffs pro- 
posing the 27.5 per cent basis, it is now planned to cancel the 
tariffs providing for the higher basis. 


TEXAS WATER-BORNE SUGAR 


Anomalies caused by the Commission’s standard circuity 
rule, according to the view of H. B. Cummins, tariff publishing 
agent for the Texas lines, are responsible for a tariff situation 
which he is trying to cure by means of a sixth section applica- 
tion which he has filed, No. 906, for permission to establish 
a rate of 25 cents on water-borne sugar, import and inbound, 
from Houston to Dallas, Tex., and 23 cents from Longview 
Junction, Tex., and intermediate points between Longview Junc- 
tion and Dallas, on one day’s notice. The long and short haul 
part of the fourth section will be observed in the making of 
the rates in question. They are to apply over the route of 
the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe. 

The immediate cause for the application is the fact that 
if they were published on statutory notice they might extend 
in their effectiveness beyond the expiration date of the truck- 
compelled mileage rates shown in Item 2775-B of Texas Line 
tariff, I. C. C. No. 296, which it is proposed to amend. The 
applicant says it is not now definitely known whether the truck- 
compelled rates in that item will be permitted to expire on 
Dec. 31, their presently maintained expiration date. 

In his argument for sixth section permission, Mr. Cummins 
in part said: 


By a recent amendment to Fourth Section Order No. 11044 the 
Commission authorized all carriers to establish on sugar from Galves- 
ton and Texas City, Texas, to destinations in Texas, rates based on 
the Item 2775B scale and distance from Houston. In other words, 
Galveston and Texas City were equalized with Houston in respect of 
import and inbound coastwise sugar traffic to destinations in Texas 
that are 150 miles or more from Houston. Under the circuity provi- 
sions of Fourth Section Order No. 11044 the G. C. & S. F. route to 
Dallas and Longview, Texas, can participate in rates from Galveston 
and Texas City, Texas, based on Houston distance; hence, we have 
have the anomaly that the G. C. & S. F. may maintain and participate 
in rates of 25 cents to Dallas and 23 cents to Longview, Texas, from 
Galveston and Texas City; but may not maintain or participate in the 
same rates from Houston, Texas. In so far as the G. C. & S. F. 
route is concerned, the equalization of ports contemplated by the 
recent amendment to Fourth Section Order No. 11044 is unequalized 
to the extent that the circuity provisions of Fourth Section Order 
No. 11044 impel higher rates from Houston than from Galveston and 
Texas City to Dallas and Longview, Texas. 

It is obvious, of course, that the present anomalies are created by 
and inhere in the Commission’s standard circuity rule as applied in 
fourth section cases. The unsoundness of this rule is established 
beyond cavil in a petition for changes in fourth section procedure and 
administration filed by the agents for the Texas railroads on October 
21, 1932. However, it is not necessary that the Commission give con- 
sideration to the standard circuity rule in the present application for 
sixth section relief due to the fact that the proposed rates give full 
effect to the purpose of the circuity provisions of Fourth Section 
Order No. 11044. 

To numerous destinations beyond Dallas and Longview, Texas, 
on the rails of other carriers, rates based on short line distances from 
Houston, which are shorter than G. C. & S. F. distance to Dallas 
or Longview, as the case may be, apply in connection with the G. C. 
& §S. F. Railway; hence, the result is that to Dallas and Longview, 
Texas, via the G. C. & S. F. route the rates impelled by the standard 
circuity rule are higher than rates to points yond on connecting 
lines. Thus we sée that the rates proposed here by the G. C. & S. F. 
route to Dallas and Longview, Texas, will eliminate all fourth section 
departures that were created by the standard circuity rule. The cir- 
cuity rule prevents some fourth section departures, but it invariably 
creates many that would not otherwise exist. 
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LOANS TO RAILROADS 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation in a Statemen; 
Nov. 16 reviewing loans made since Feb. 2 and up to the Cloge 
of business Oct. 31 had the following to say with respect to 
railroad loans: 





























































































Among the commitments made since February 2 were author} 
tions of loans to 55 railroads aggregating $290,293,202, to be useq re 
the following purposes: 7 


For completion of new construction work................... $47,746 483 
For construction and repair of equipment and Dotsero oe 
Cutoff CCREOR KEE ES SHAE AS ERAS TEC he 68 EARCCOP <6 6404 0504.8 6.0 10,050,009 
To pay interest on funded debt...........-cccccccececeececs 73,959,547 
ED PN Ws a6 6 a 56095 6.5.5:0:0 66a bead webs 65 CENTOS CSS WSCC Oe 0s 19,606,945 


To pay past due vouchers for wages, materials, supplies etc. 19,630 049 


To pay principal of maturing equipment trust notes........ 19,160,513 
20 PAY OFF OF FOGUCE JORNE FFOTA DARERB. oc v0 cscecvccccccccces 37 788'909 
Peer La NMEA RIN i ic Gs tis kas ore horas ace cele ebas isae.s « 15,8459 
To retire maturing bonds and other funded obligations...... 41,142 619 
I 5560 sina as reso aa Tat aie ace areas alain aba eiaiealnbie-60 5,364,629 


The corporation has previously announced the making of the 
separate loans which compose the aggregate of $10,050,000 authorizeg 
for construction and repair work. These include $3,850,000 to the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western to construct the Dotsero cutoff, , 
project which will shorten the rail distance between Denver and 
points west about 170 miles and provide employment for 1,000 to 1,59 
men for a period of 18 months to two years. It is estimated that 
about $2,500,000 of the amount lent will be paid out in wages. 

Other loans of this character are $700,000 to the New Haven to 
repair locomotives and freight cars; $500,000 to the Central of New 
Jersey to repair locomotives, freight and passenger cars and marine 
equipment; $2,000,000 to the Pennsylvania Railroad to build 1,2% 
new freight cars; and $3,000,000 to the B. & O. to be used to build 
820 new steel gondola cars and to repair existing equipment. Although 
not included in the foregoing figures because made after October 31 
a similar loan of $2,500,000 has been made to the New York Central. 
which will be used to repair 13,000 cars. : 

All of the loans enumerated above bear 5 per cent interest, and 
6 per cent interest was charged on all other loans to railroads. The 
5 per cent rate was made to encourage the roads to undertake this 
work to provide employment that probably would not have been 
available otherwise. 

Among the $47,746,483 of loans authorized for completion of con- 

struction work was one of $27,500,000 to the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
complete electrification of its lines between New York and Washing- 
ton; $10,400,000 to the Cincinnati Union Terminal Company to com- 
plete the union terminal facilities being constructed in Cincinnati; 
$4,000,000 to the New_York Central for its improvements on the west 
side of New York City and $3,031,000 to the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific to complete grade separation work in Milwaukee 
and track elevation in Evanston, III. 
: The $73,959,547 of loans authorized to railroads to be ustd to pay 
interest on their funded debts was immediately disbursed by them 
to the holders of their securities—insurance companies, savings banks, 
private investors, trust funds and foundations, and other owners of 
railroad bonds. 

The $19,606,946 of loans authorized to pay taxes was immediately 
passed on and went to the support of state, county and municipal 
governments. 

The $19,630,040 authorized for the payment of past due vouchers 
for wages, materials and supplies was immediately disbursed to those 
to whom the borrowing roads owed money for services rendered and 
goods furnished. 

The amounts authorized to pay $19,160,513 of maturing equipment 
trust notes; to retire $41,142,618 of maturing bonds and other funded 
obligations; and to pay off $15,843,526 of other loans consisting almost 
entirely of secured notes, passed into the hands of the owners of the 
securities. The owners were largely insurance companies, savings 
banks, foundations and trusts and individual investors. 

é The $37,788,900 to pay off or reduce loans from banks was author- 
ized ¢o nineteen railroads. 

Much of the $5,364,629 authorized in loans to railroads for miscel- 
laneous purposes was used by them to replenish working capital. 


Atlee Pomerene, chairman of the board of directors of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, in an address Nov. 17 
in Boston before the New England Council and governors of 
New England states, said that in the period Feb. 2 to Nov. 12, 
1932, the corporation had made 91 loans to 56 railroads, in- 
cluding receivers, aggregating $293,093,202. After referring also 
to loans to banks and insurance companies, Mr. Pomerene said: 
“It does not lie in the mouths of those who misrepresent this 
legislation to say that the people, as a whole, have not been 
benefited.” 

In Finance No. 9721, Coos Bay Southern Railway Co., of 
Empire, Ore., has applied for a loan of 75,000 from the R. F. ¢. 
to complete construction of its railroad from the plant of the 
Sitka Spruce Pulp & Paper Co. near Empire, Ore., to a con 
nection with the main line of the Coos Bay branch of the 
Southern Pacific at a point in North Bend, Ore., to furnish rail 
facilities to the industries and manufacturing plants located 
and to be located along its line. As security applicant offers 
a first and prior mortgage on all its assets, including the line 
to be constructed. 

In Finance No. 9724, the Toledo, Angola & Western, has 
applied for a loan of 36,000 from the R. F. C. to enable it to 
pay indebtedness and to meet obligations. It offers its 6 per 
cent first mortgage bonds as security. 

The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 9654, Gaines: 
ville & Northwestern Railroad Co. receivers’ reconstruction loam, 
has denied approval of a loan of $22,000 from the R. F. C. The 
money was desired for the payment of the August pay roll, 
amounts due other railroads, suppliers of materials and sup 
plies, repairs to locomotives and maintenance of way and struc 
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tures. Receivers’ certificates were offered as security for the 
Joan. The Commission concluded that the prospective earn- 
jing power of the applicant and the security offered were not 
such as to afford reasonable assurance of its ability to repay 
loan. 

sa The Kentucky & Indiana Terminal Railroad Co. in Finance 
No. 9232, Kentucky & Indiana Terminal Railroad Co. reconstruc- 
tion loan, has withdrawn its application for a loan of $800,000, 
filed March 7 and approved by the Commission, division 4, on 
March 21. The Commission, therefore, has revoked its certifi- 
cate of approval and dismissed the application. 

In Finance No. 9679, Maine Central Railroad Co., recon- 
struction loan, the Commission, division 4, has approved a fur- 
ther loan of $900,000 to the applicannt to be used in paying, in 
part, $1,000,000 of Maine Central-European and North American 
4 per cent mortgage bonds at maturity on January 1, 1933. The 
applicant will supply $100,000 from its treasury cash. The Eu- 
ropean & North American Railway is the owner of the line 
operated by the applicant under a 999 year lease. The bonds in 
question are a joint obligation with the primary obligation in 
respect of them clearly on the Maine Central to pay or renew, 
according to the report. 

As collateral security for the loan the applicant proposed 
and the Commission approved $1,000,000 of first mortgage 5 per 
cent gold bonds to be issued under a joint indenture of the 
Maine Central and the European & North American Railway, 
dated January 2, 1933, and maturing January 1, 1958, with the 
First National Bank of Portland, Me., as trustee, the mortgage 
to be a first lien upon the part of the line between Bangor and 
Winn, Me. 

The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 9167, Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway Co. reconstruction loan, has 
issued a supplemental certificate approving a further deposit 
with R. F. C. as additional security for loans heretofore made 
to that railroad, of first and refunding mortgage gold bonds of 
the C. & N. W. in the principal amount of $1,500,000. The bonds 
are now held in the treasury of the company. 

This supplemental certificate relates to the loan of $12,- 
461,350 approved on Sept. 29. In that approval the Commission 
provided that the company should deposit with the R. F. C. 
as security for that loan and previous loans certain securities 
described in that report and certificate. This supplemental 
certificate provides for additional security. 

The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 9664, Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Co. reconstruction loan, has approved an addi- 
tional loan of $2,000,000 to the applicant from the R. F. C., 
loans of $1,500,000 and $3,000,000 having been made in prior 
reports in this application. This additional loan was desired 
to assist the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. in meeting payment of 
bonds in the amount of $8,684,000, maturing January 1, 1933. 
The railroad company is liable on these bonds by reason of 
its endorsement thereof as guarantor. As security the applicant 
offered the pledge of $5,000,000 of the first mortgage 4.5 per cent 
gold bonds of the Lehigh-Buffalo Terminal Railway Co., matur- 
ing in 1966. 

In addition to the $5,000,000 of bonds offered the Commis- 
sion said that the applicant should provide additional security 
in the form of secured notes of the coal company guaranteed 
by the applicant when and if it shall be authorized to receive 
them, the $2,000,000 of notes being a part of the same issue of 
notes to be tendered by the coal company in refundment of 
that portion of its maturing bond issue not paid in cash, or 
such other evidence of the indebtedness of the coal company 
~ the railroad company as they may be authorized to give and 
oO receive. 


Another condition imposed by the Commission upon the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. was that it deposit with the R. F. C. 
evidence satisfactory to that corporation that the use of the 
proceeds of the loan, for the purpose for which it was made, 
would not be in violation of the law or of the final decree of 
injunction entered Nov. 7, 1923, in the federal court for the 
southern district of New York in United States of America vs. 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. et al., as the same may have been 
amended. 

In a supplemental application in Finance No. 9145, Wabash 
reconstruction loan, the receivers of that company have applied 
for an additional loan of $1,500,000 from the R. F. C. to enable 
them to meet maturing equipment trust obligations. They 
asked for the loan in installments of $735,747 on Dec. 1 and 
$764,253 on Jan. 15, 1933, the due dates of the obligations. The 
application points out that of the loan originally requested 
$13,325,000 had been made and that there was an outstanding 


.unexpended balance of the original application of $5,175,000 


from which they desired to take the $1,500,000 needed. Re- 
ceivers’ certificates were offered as security for the loan. 

The R. F. C. has approved the loan of $31,625,000 to the 
Baltimore & Ohio which was approved by the Commission some 
time ago to enable the company to carry out its plan for meet- 


ing the maturity of $63,250,000 of bonds on March 1, 1933. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1932, by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 

(Supreme Court of South Carolina.) Evidence showed that 
shipment of potatoes over steamship from Boston to Savannah, 
Ga., and thence to Orangeburg, S. C., over railroad which de- 
livered damaged potatoes, was not through shipment; hence 
plaintiff had burden of showing potatoes were sound when de- 
livered to railroad. (M. H. Felder & Co. vs. Atlantic Coast 
Line R. Co., 165 S. E. Rep. 730.) 





BILLS OF LADING 


(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Texarkana.) Title re- 
mained in shipper until bill of lading for cotton consigned to 
his order was turned over to cotton association upon payment 
of draft drawn on association. (Texas Cotton Co-Op. Assn. vs. 
Felton, 52 S. W. Rep. (2nd) 1105.) 





hi o e @ 
Shipping Decisions 

Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1932, by West Publishing Co.) 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit.) Owners of 
cargo of cement damaged by water from wood pulp negligently 
stowed around it held entitled to recover logs and value thereof 
as shown by reconditioning process required to make reason- 
able disposition thereof, without having to separate damaged 
and undamaged contents of each bag and make abstract return 
of quantity actually-lost by weight or percentage. (The Florida, 
61 Fed. Rep. (2nd) 55). 

Shipowner held liable for damage to cement cargo in un- 
merchantable condition as whole, because of water penetrating 
it from wood pulp negligently stowed on and around it, not- 
withstanding sample tests tending to show its good condition 
soon after its discharge.—Ibid. 

Owners of cement cargo damaged by water from wood pulp 
negligently stowed on and around it held entitled to recover 
storage charges incurred after its discharge, in absence of 
showing as to whether they could have disposed of sound cargo 
promptly under normal market conditions.—Ibid. 

Owners of damaged cement cargo held entitled to recover 
difference between market price of sound foreign cement at 
port of discharge and price for which bags remaining after 
reconditioning were sold with interest.—Ibid. 

Owners of damaged cement cargo held entitled to recover 
unavoidable expense of reconditioning whereby they saved about 
half of value, especially where shipowner stood on contention 
of nonliability and made no constructive suggestion as to method 
of ascertaining losses.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Pennsylvania.) State constitutional pro- 
vision prohibiting discrimination in rates for long and short 
hauls by railroad held applicable and effective to prohibit dis- 
crimination until investigation and determination by Interstate 
Commerce Commission of effect on interstate commerce (Inter- 
state Commerce Act, sec 13 (3, 4) as added by Transportation 
Act, sec. 416, 49 USCA, sec. 13 (3, 4); Const. Pa., art. 17, sec. 3; 
Const. U. S., art. 1, sec. 8, and art. 6). (Commonwealth vs. 
Cent. R. R. Co. of N. J., 162 A. 311.) 

(Superior Court of Pennsylvania.) Principal placing agent 
in situation justifying ordinarily prudent person, conversant 
with business, in assuming agent’s authority to perform par- 
ticular act, is estopped to deny such authority. (Robertson 
Coal & Coke Co. vs. Rothey, 162 Atl. 332.) 

Officer’s authority to represent corporation may be implied 
from manner in which directors permitted him to transact its 
business.—Ibid. 

Railroad company authorized person designated as “freight 
agent” to do things usually done by such agents, including mak- 
ing of arrangements with shippers for unloading freight.—Ibid. 

Shipper’s right to unload supplies and maintain shed and 
crane on railroad’s land under arrangement with freight agent 
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held superior to coal company’s right under subsequent agree- 
ment with railroad company’s general manager to extend sid- 
ing thereon.—Ibid. 

Railroad company having no right to sue shipper, whom it 
permitted to maintain shed and crane on its land, for trespass, 
coal company, subsequently granted privilege of extending sid- 
ing thereon, could not maintain such action.—Ibid. 


DEMURRAGE IN COLLISION CASE 


In an opinion by Justice Cardozo, Nov. 14, the Supreme 
Court of the United States affirmed the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, second circuit, in No. 39, Brooklyn Eastern District Ter- 
minal, petitioner, vs. United States of America. This action 
resulted from a collision between the dredge Raritan, belonging 
to the United States, and the steam tug Integrity, belonging to 
petitioner, in New York Harbor, Sept. 30, 1920. The matter in 
controversy before the highest tribunal was the action of the 
Court of Appeals excluding from the award of damages $11,700 
for demurrage allowed to petitioner at the rate of $150 a day, 
the market hire of another tug, during the period the Integrity 
was withdrawn for repairs. 

Justice Cardozo said when the Integrity was laid up the 
petitioner did not hire an extra tug as a substitute for the 
one disabled but did its work with its two other tugs, which 
it worked overtime. 

“The question,” said he, “narrows itself to this, whether the 
full-time hire of an extra boat must be charged to the respond- 
ent as damage flowing from the collision when there was no 
need of such a boat to keep the business going, and none in 
fact was used or paid for. Is an award upon that basis either 
erroneous in law or extravagant in fact? Erroneous and 
extravagant we think it must be held to be. . We are unable 
to accept the argument that the expenses which it (petitioner) 
saved are to be charged to the respondent as if they had not 
been saved at all.” 


PETROLEUM CASE REVIEW 


The Supreme Court of the United States, Nov. 14, noted 
probable jurisdiction in No. 470, United States of America et al., 
appellants, vs. Northern Pacific et al., on appeal from the dis- 
trict court of the United States for the district of Minnesota. 
This cause was instituted by petition filed by five railroad com- 
panies seeking to enjoin the order of the Commission in No. 
17304, International Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al., prescribing 
rates on petroleum and its products from origin points in the 
southwestern part of the United States to destinations in North 
Dakota and northwestern Minnesota. 

The federal district court held that the Commission had 
abused its discretion in denying a petition of the railroads filed 
February 38, 1932, for reopening and further hearing on the 
ground that economic conditions had materially changed since 
the hearings and the record before the Commission had closed 
Jan. 15, 1930, so as to make the record on which the order 
was based unrepresentative of conditions at the time the order 
issued, and that consequently the order was void. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 9725. Alabama Great Southern Railroad Co. asks 
authority to issue nominally $500,000 of first convertible mortgage 
5 per cent gold bonds, 

Finance No. 9726. Carlton & Coast Railroad Co. asks authority 
to issue and pledge with R. F. C. for loan of like amount, $549,000 
of first mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds. 

Finance No 8683. Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad Co. asks 
that application be amended to ask for authority to issue $10,626,000 
instead of $10,776,000 of first and refunding mortgage gold bonds, 
series A, in exchange for equal amount of par value of first mortgage 
bonds of Detroit & Ironton. 

Finance No. 9722. Minnesota Western Railway Co. asks authority 
to acquire and operate line heretofore owned and operated by the 
Minnesota Western Railroad Co.. extending from Minneapolis to 
Gluek, Minn., 111 miles., and which was sold to the Pence Automobile 
Co. of Minneapolis, August 22, 1932, at foreclosure proceedings. 

Finance No. 9723. Minnesota Western Railway Co. asks authority 
to issue $100,000 of common capital stock for delivery to the Pence 
a Co. in payment for the line of the Minnesota Western 

ailroa oO. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9634, permitting the Wabash 
Railway Company, and its receivers, to abandon a branch line of 
railroad in Fountain county, Ind., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9643, permitting (1) the Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio & Detroit Railroad Company to abandon part of its 
Mill Run branch in Muskingum County, Ohio; and (2) the Pennsyl- 
ee Company, lessee, to abandon operation thereof, ap- 
proved. 

Third supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 6045, authoriz- 
ing the Southern Pacific Company to issue not exceeding $2,656,000 
of Oregon Lines first-mortgage bonds, series A, in partial reimburse- 
ment for capital expenditures heretofore made, said bonds to be 
— and repledged as collateral security for short-term notes, ap- 
prove 

Report and order in F. D. No. 9686, authorizing the Chicago and 
North Western Railway Company to pledge certain equipment-trust 
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certificates aggregating $988,000 as collateral security for short-term 
notes approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9652, permitting (1) the 
California, Arizona & Santa Fe Railway Company to abandon, 


line of railroad in Yavapai county, Ariz.; and (2) the Atchison, § 


Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company to abandon Operation 
thereof, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9626, permitting the Pere 
Marquette Railway Company to abandon a branch line of rail- 
road in Ionia and Montcalm counties, Mich., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9662, permitting the Mip. 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company to abandon 
its Rexton branch in Mackinac and Luce counties, Mich., approved 

Report and order in F. D. No. 9697, authorizing the Delaware 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad Company to issue and to reney 
not exceeding $1,568,000 of promissory notes and to pledge and pr. 
pledge as collateral security therefor all or any part of $6,339,000 of 
New York, Lackawanna & Western Railway Company first and rp. 
funding mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, series A, approved. 


INTRASTATE EMERGENCY RATES 


The Commission, in No. 25135, increases in intrastate freight 
rates and charges, part 3, Idaho, has denied the application 
the Idaho commission for rehearing and reconsideration anj 
ordered the carriers, on Dec. 16, to establish the interstate level 
of rates within the state by the addition of the surcharges 
authorized in Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931, 178 I. C. C. 539, and 
179 I. C. C. 215, and to maintain them so long as the surcharges 
are maintained in accordance with the findings in that case. 

Traffic to which the surcharges are to be added are: 
Bituminous coal; gravel and sand (other than glass or mould. 
ing); stone, broken, ground, or crushed; coated sand; and 
coated-rock building material; phosphate rock, crude (ground 
or not ground); posts, poles, and piling; lumber; box, crate, 
and cooperage materials; alfalfa seed; beet pulp or residue, 
clover seed; fuel, road, and petroleum residual oils; cement, 
natural or Portland (building); brick, common; brick, N. 0. §, 
and building tile; lime, common (quick or slaked); and feed, 
animal or poultry. 

The Commission in No. 23135, increases in_ intrastate 
freight rates and charges, part 7, Montana, has ordered the 
railroads to add on December 16 the surcharges authorized in 
the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931, supra, on all intrastate traffic, 
except ores and concentrates, and maintain them so long as 
they are maintained on interstate traffic in accordance with 
the findings in the case mentioned. 

The Commission in No. 25135, increases in intrastate rates 
and charges, part 4, Kentucky, has ordered the railroads, on 
Dec. 16, to add to all intrastate traffic the surcharges author 
ized in the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931, and to maintain them 
so long as they are maintained on interstate traffic in accord- 
ance with the findings in the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931, supra. 
The Commission has also denied the application of the Kentucky 
commission for further hearing and reconsideration. 

The Commission, in No. 25135, increases in freight rates 
and charges, part 5, Louisiana, has ordered the railroads, on 
December 16, to add to the intrastate rates the surcharges 
authorized in the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931, supra, on inter- 
state traffic and to maintain them so long as they are maintained 
on interstate traffic. The traffic to which the surcharges are 
to be added are: Sand, gravel, shells, crushed stone and similar 
road-building materials; salt cake; fertilizer and fertilizer ma 
terials; cottonseed cake, meal, bran, hulls and meats; pulpwood; 
stave bolts; refined sugar; sweet potatoes; fresh vegetables; 
pulverized limestone; waste wood; secondhand sugar bags; 
waste paper; soya beans, velvet beans, Austrian winter peas 
and cow peas; rosin sizing; potash nitrate; sirup and molasses; 
blackstrap molasses; crude fire clay; clay, N. O. I. B. N.; char 
coal; bolts; and all less-than-carload traffic in intrastate com: 
merce within the state of Louisiana. Ps 

The Commission has also corrected its report in the Loulsr 
ana part of No. 23135, dated September 29, so as to make it 
clear that the rates it was talking about in one sentence were 
interstate rates and in another sentence intrastate rates; also 
so as to show that in another sentence it was talking about al 
“interested” and not an “interstate” party. 

The Louisiana part of the case has also been reopened for 
further hearing with respect to raw sugar and bagasse. This 
action was taken on the petition of the New Orleans Joint 
Traffic Bureau asking the Commission to amend and modify its 
findings so as to exempt raw sugar and bagasse, or if such 
exemption could not be made upon the present record, to Tt 
open the proceeding for further hearing. 


TENTATIVE VALUATIONS 


Valuation No. 1146, tentative valuation of the property of 
the Atlantic Port Railway Corporation. By the Commissi0., 
division 1, as of Dec. 31, 1927. Final value, total owned, $7,400; 
total used, $629,160. 

Valuation No. 1140, tentative valuation of the property of 
the New York & Pennsylvania Railway Co. as of December 31, 
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1927. By the Commission, division 1. Final value, owned and 
used, $775,000. 

Valuation No. 1141, tentative valuation of the property of 
the Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis Railway Co. as of December 
91, 1927. By the Commission, division 1. Final value, total 
swned, $1,900,000; total used, $1,900,608. 

Valuation No. 11438, tentative valuation of the property of 
the West Pittston-Exeter Railroad Co. as of December 31, 1927. 
By the Commission, division 1. Final value, total owned, $310,- 
00; total used, $310,031. 

Valuation No. 1145, tentative valuation of the property of 
the Steelton & Highspire Railroad Co. as of December 31, 1927. 
By the Commission, division 1. Final value, total owned, $900,- 
000; total used, $1,200,000. 

Valuation No. 1147, tentative valuation of the property of 
the Rio Grande, Micolithic & Northern Railway as of December 
31, 1927. By the Commission, division 1. Final value, owned 
and used, $105,000. 

Valuation No. 1148, tentative valuation of the property of 
the Burlington, Muscatine & Northwestern Railway Co. as of 
December 31, 1927. By the Commission, division 1, Final 
value, total owned and used, $170,000. 


CRANE SERVICE INQUIRY 


The petition of the Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal and 
the Jay Street Terminal which caused the Commission to insti- 
tute an investigation, No. 25000, part 2, in the matter of load- 
ing and unloading freight by means of hand cranes, electric 
cranes, electric gantry cranes, locomotive cranes, derricks, and 
by other means, into the lawfulness and propriety of the present 
rates, rules and regulations governing the handling of pack- 
ages weighing less than 1,000 pounds in the New York harbor 
district, asserts that the Commission, in refusing to suspend 
the crane handling charges which became effective October 22, 
acted on an erroneous assumption. (See Traffic World, No- 
vember 12.) That erroneous assumption, it said, was that the 
tariffs provided substantial uniformity in the applicable charges 
for such services so far as the present contract terminals were 
concerned. As a matter of fact, the petition declared, the 
tariffs specifically exempted packages and pieces of freight 
weighing less than 1,000 pounds from the charges when carriers’ 
cranes Were used to load and unload lighters or car floats. 

The result of the exemption, the petition declares, is to 
divert from the petitioners, gross revenue which will average 
$10,000 to $12,000 a month in so far as the Brooklyn Eastern 
District Terminal is concerned and a proportionately serious 
amount from the Jay Street Terminal. The reason for the 
diversion of this revenue, from the contract terminals, the peti- 
tion said, was fully set out in their petition for suspension, but 
was apparently overlooked by the Commission. The petition 
said that about 90 per cent of the traffic handled by crane at 
the port of New York, was comprised of articles weighing less 
than 1,000 pounds, particularly such articles as scrap iron and 
stone. The immediate effect of the tariffs, it is asserted, has 
been to divert such traffic from the contract terminals either 
to the carriers’ own lighterage services or to trucks. 


RAIL-OWNED TRANSPORT TROUBLES 


} Texas rail lines not equipped with transport company ad- 
Juncts, in No. 25135, increased freight rates on intrastate traffic, 
have asked the Commission to modify its findings in that case 
in so far as Texas intrastate traffic is concerned, so as to en- 
able them to compete for less-than-carload traffic with rail lines 
that have organized and operate “transport companies.” The 
applicants for relief are the Burlington-Rock Island, the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Gulf, the Fort Worth & Denver City, the Fort 
Worth & Rio Grande, the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, the St. 
Louis-San Francisco of Texas, Wichita Falls & Southern and 
the Wichita Valley. 

These applicants have asked the Commission for relief 
from its findings in the case mentioned in order that the Texas 
commission may waive the application of the emergency 
charges on intrastate traffic. That body ordered the emergency 
charges to be collected on intrastate traffic on and after Nov. 
15 by all the railroads. Its order, however, does not run to 
the transport companies. 

According to the petition the Texas & Pacific, the Katy of 
Texas, the Cotton Belt of Texas, the Missouri Pacific lines of 
Texas and the Southern Pacific have organized and now operate 
carriers known as transport companies. The petitioning lines 
point out that the transport companies use the same equipment 
and facilities as the railroad companies and transport less- 
than-carload traffic from and to points on the lines of the pro 
prietary companies at standard railroad rates. 

Inasmuch, say the petitioners, the transport companies are 
hot included in the orders of either the federal or the Texas 
commission, they will, on and after Nov. 15, continue to operate 
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in the transportation of less-than-carload traffic in Texas charg- 
ing therefor the standard rail rates and not include therein the 

— charges authorized by each of the two regulatory 
odies. 

The petitioning lines say that many stations on the lines 
of the transport and non-transport company routes are com- 
petitive so that from such stations there will be a situation, 
on and after Nov. 15, unless relief is granted, of there being 
standard rail rates via the facilities of the transport-company 
lines and standard rail rates plus the emergency charges via 
the non-transport company routes between the same points. 
Shippers, the petitioning lines said, had indicated to them their 
intention of giving all shipments to motor transport companies 
or motor carriers serving the competitive points. They asserted 
that if the order of the Texas commission were permitted to 
become effective the purpose of the Texas commission to in- 
crease their revenues would be destroyed and instead of in- 
creasing their revenues, there would be a very substantial reduc- 
tion in the present revenues. : 

The petitioners asserted that the conditions with reference 
to transportation in Texas, within the past few years, had 
wholly changed and that the carriers, to preserve their revenue 
had to be in a position to, at all times, meet not alone the 
competition of the motor transport companies but of motor 
carriers, and that in “satisfying the order of the Railroad Com- 
mission of Texas, the petitioners herein will be wholly elim- 
inated from participating in this transportation service; that 
all of said traffic will be delivered to and handled by transport 
companies and motor carriers.” 

They suggested that if the findings could not be changed 
as indicated that they be permitted to establish the same rates 
to those points that were competitive between the transport 
companies and themselves. As another alternative they sug- 
gested that the federal body amend its findings so as to include 
motor transport companies within the findings. They asked 
that prompt action be taken. 


Oo. C. FOURTH SECTION REVISION 


New England shippers have joined the Shippers’ Confer- 
ence of Greater New York in asking the Commission temporarily 
to hold in abeyance “any further disturbance of the commodity 
rates now in effect in official classification territory” such as 
would be incident to revisions in connection with fourth section 
applications Nos. 1563, 2060, 2072 and others. (See Traffic 
World, Nov. 12, p.' 918.) Signers of a memorial to that effect 
are Associated Industries of Maine, Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts, Boston Chamber of Commerce, Boston Wool 
Trade Association, Concord, N. H., Chamber of Commerce, Fall 
River Chamber of Commerce, Granite Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Montpelier, Vt., Granite Manufacturers’ Association of 
Quincy, Mass., Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut, Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers, New Bedford Board 
of Commerce, New England Furniture Manufacturers’ Traffic 
Committee, New England Paper and Pulp Traffic Association, 
New England Shoe and Leather Association, New England Traf- 
fic League, New Hampshire Manufacturers’ Association and 
Providence, R. I., Chamber of Commerce. 

The New England memorialists believe that the fourth sec- 
tion revision implied in the applications mentioned would bring 
about another elevation of rates in official classification ter- 
ritory. After citing the cases, which, since 1917 to 1931, both 
inclusive, have brought about increases, the New England signers 
of the memorial say: 


In the opinion of the parties to this memorial, the net result of 
the proceedings cited has been the elevation of freight rates to a level 
so high as to impose a real burden on industry, discourage rail move- 
ments of long haul traffic, localize distribution and encourage the 
development of more economical] methods of transportation. If, at this 
time, the situation is to be further aggravated, either by enforced 
compliance with the provisions of the fourth section, or otherwise, 
we sincerely believe that the reaction on both industry and the rail- 
roads will be most harmful. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in I. & S. 3821 and 1st supplemental order, Rags 
from New York City District to York, Pa., assigned for Novem- 
ber 14, at New York, N. Y., before Examiner Dillon was canceled. 

Argument in No. 20946, Brown County Oil Co. vs. A. & S. 
Ry. et al., No. 24118, Brown County Cooperative Oil Association 
et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al., and No. 23915, White Eagle Oil 
Corp. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al., assigned for November 19, at 
Washington, D. C., was canceled and reassigned for November 
18, at Washington, D C. 

Further hearing in No. 13413, in the matter of automatic 
train control devices—The C. R. I. & P. Ry.—assigned for 
November 17, at Washington, D. C., before Commissioner Mc- 
Manamy, was canceled and reassigned for November 15, at 
Washington, D. C., before Commissioner McManamy. 

Further hearing in No. 24585, J. R. Thames & Co. et al. vs. 
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A. GC. L. R. R. et al. (for purpose of determining amount of 
reparation due parties under findings in this case), assigned for 
November 19, at Birmingham, Ala., before Examiner Snider, 
was canceled. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Operating revenues and operating expenses of Class I rail- 
roads as a whole, for September and the nine months ended 
with September, are shown as follows in the Commission’s 
monthly statement: 


September 
1932 1931 
Average number of miles operated....... 242,374.28 242,355.15 
Revenues: 
ER Or ror rer errr *$214,598,984 $270,172,976 
SY rac Vales cain, 00d baa weno eure é 730,480,759 $44,754,890 
EE de Oath > ndeunc cece. c4aGhewe eae eine ws 7,517,045 8,318,069 
NS ee perme ronan 5,033,578 6,740,115 
All other transportation .....ccccccoes §9,104,624 11,833,802 
eid oah hs: 5-G:e 5d Be 6 hi0 6:56 pie kos 5,225,142 7,767,514 
I IPO | Sy is cio 4 wae ecieenoee 687,247 922,808 
a a ee 174,015 254,438 
Railway operating revenues....... 272,473,364 350,255,736 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures.. 28,377,017 43,256,152 
Maintenance of equipment............ 47,820,915 64,211,291 
NN ia BUG Cie Gil Aa W3-1906 Cae earn ab Gas 7,397,760 9,139,646 
NOD. sins. 50 wits cde sacwkenaare 91,535,921 124,092,503 
Miscellaneous operations ............. 2,193,649 3,374,536 
NE. Stk eb eG eet heee TCI GEKé Moo oe cee 12,418,488 14,821,176 
Transportation for investment—Cr... 366,836 693,738 
Railway operating expenses....... 189,376,914 258,201,566 
Net revenue from railway operations..... 83,096,450 92,054,170 
a er eer 23,760,918 26,254,904 
Uncollectible railway revenues........... 83,253 67,068 
Railway operating income............ 59,252,279 65,732,198 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance............ 6,761,866 7,684,349 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance........... 2,843,546 2,619,589 
Net railway operating income........ 49,646,867 55,428,260 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent) 69.50 73.72 
*Includes $5,457,424 increase from “Ex Parte 103.” 
tIncludes $1,484,639 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
tIncludes $2,175,253 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
§Includes $85,277 increase from ‘“‘Ex Parte 103.” 
Nine Months 
1932 1931 
Average number of miles operated....... 242,185.67 242,333.85 
Revenues: 
SE is Biv cislysaivd « orctcorahtad Wide sce *$1,816,546,025 $2,514,372,598 
I CS Sine. hie Fscars Sa bake een ¥295,854,083 $436,327,784 
EN eh nialeeracasuane coh ONE Oe. Ga, alsi-d ete Miers Acs ds 71,953,206 77,771,039 
Re er ee ee eee een 41,179,773 64,360,241 
All other transportation............... §83,398,095 109,934,121 
| SESS rT ae 50,240,392 70,283,990 
CE EE Os aac wie sc exes cuies: sce 6,857,126 8,691,475 
ORIEG DOME IIE, soc 5c odcdcvccevesee 2,198,612 2,525,298 
Railway operating revenues...... 2,363,830,088 3,279,215,950 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures... , 278,055,723 428,250,554 
Maintenance of equipment............ 471,941,312 641,022,798 
IN a5 Ui nuda 4, a'0s 0-6: oo bec iorere rere aco oe 74,366,873 89,568,018 
IEE © 55.3 0w 5000's 0.4 0004 ce erew'e 888,292,033 1,199,366,121 
Miscellaneous operations ............. 21,890,674 32,431,400 
I cota as Sk deci aie 3 cin ts ad Siena hi 120,079,221 139,381,072 
Transportation for investment—Cr... 3,259,348 5,653,723 
Railway operating expenses....... 1,851,366,488 2,524,366,240 
Net revenue from railway operations.... 512,463,600 754,849,710 
PEMEIWRY tHE GCCTUAIB. 00.00 cecsccseccvcse 221,213,744 245,582,454 
Uncollectible railway revenues............ 707,841 597,200 
Railway operating income............ 290,542,015 508,670,056 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance............ 64,118,145 75,885,388 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance........... 23,967,744 23,447,518 
Net railway operating income........ 202,456,126 409,337,150 
Ratio of expenses to revenue (per cent) 78.32 76.98 


*Includes $46,813,497 increase from “Ex Parte 103.” 
tIncludes $14,434,914 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
tIncludes $21,698,344 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
§Includes $797,573 increase from ‘“‘Ex Parte 103.” 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended November 5 totaled 
588,383, cars, according to reports filed by the railroads with the 
car service division of the American Railway Association. 

“Due to the usual seasonal decline in freight traffic this was a 
reduction of 29,259 cars under the preceding week,” says the divi- 
sion. “It also was a decrease of 128,665 cars under the same 
week in 1931 and 293,134 cars under the same week two years 
ago.” 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the week of November 5 
totaled 210,147 cars, a decrease of 16,002 cars under the preced- 
ing week; loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight 
totaled 177,195 cars, a decrease of 467 cars; coal loadinig totaled 
124,766 cars, a decrease of 4,103 cars; live stock loading amounted 
to 19,713 cars, a decrease of 3,895 cars; grain and prain prod- 
ucts loading totaled 29,863 cars, 2,088 cars below the preceding 
week; forest products loading totaled 17,416 cars, a decrease of 
1,440 cars below the preceding week; ore loading amounted to 
4,284 cars, a decrease of 1,735 cars below the week before; and 
coke loading amounted to 4,999 cars, an increase of 471 cars 
above the preceding week. 
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Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended \y 
vember 5 and for the corresponding period of 1931 was reporig 
as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,321 and 6,897; liye 
stock, 1,919 and 2,044; coal, 28,700 and 30,305; coke, 1,810 and 1,9%. 
forest products, 1,018 and 1,770; ore, 1,182 and 1,146; merchandise. 
L. C. L., 47.425 and 57,246; miscellaneous, 42,192 and 53,448; total, 1937 
129,567; 1931, 154,792; 1930, 192,074. ’ 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,571 and 3,331; live 

stock, 1,410 and 1,796; coal, 27,397 and 33,051; coke, 1,628 and 2, 450: 
forest products, 895 and 1,065; ore, 289 and 2,913; merchandise, L. ¢, L, 
36,235 and 43,983; miscellaneous, 36,308 and 50,333; total, 1932, 106,733. 
1931, 138,922; 1930, 170,421. 
Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 288 and 369; live 
stock, 184 and 246; coal, 32,042 and 32,164; coke, 165 and 275; foreg 
products, 457 and 744; ore, 184 and 39; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,29 
and 6,036; miscellaneous, 4,770 and 5,585; total, 1932, 43,370; 1931, 45,453. 
1930, 51,825. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,557 and 3,123: liye 
stock, 671 and 918; coal, 16,134 and 16,756; coke, 365 and 385; forest 
products, 5,874 and 8,028; ore, 249 and 315; merchandise, L. C. L, 
30,439 and 35,525; miscellaneous, 31,228 and 39,223; total, 1932, 87,517. 
1931, 104,273; 1930, 129,032. 

Northwestern dstrict: Grain and grain products, 7,321 and 8,510; 
live stock, 5,475 and 8,603; coal, 7,291 and 7,295; coke, 735 and 734: 
forest products, 4,002 and 5,013; ore, 1,729 and 2,162; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 20,385 and 25,346; miscellaneous, 21,741 and 27,459; total, 1932, 
68,679; 1931, 85,122; 1930, 117,483. 

Central western district: Grain and grain products, 8,220 and 
12,801; live stock, 8,535 and 10,862; coal, 8,425 and 9,484; coke, 109 and 
140; forest products, 2,789 and 3,915; ore, 523 and 2,442; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 24,275 and 29,675; miscellaneous, 44,374 and 51,355; total, 1932, 
97,250; 1931, 120,674; 1930, 143,278. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,585 and 5,329: 
live stock, 1,519 and 2,442; coal, 4,777 and 4,824; coke, 187 and 123: 
forest products, 2,381 and 2,818; ore, 138 and 370; merchandise, L. C. L, 
13,146 and 14,854; miscellaneous, 29,534 and 37,047; total, 1932, 55,267; 
1931, 67,807; 1930, 77,404. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 29,863 and 40,360; live 
stock, 19,713 and 26,911; coal, 124,766 and 133,879; coke, 4,990 and 6,043; 
forest products, 17,416 and 23,353; ore, 4,284 and 9,387; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 177,195 and 212,665; miscellaneous, 210,147 and 264,450; total, 
1932, 588,383; 1931, 717,048; 1930, 881,517. 


Loading of revenue freight In 1932 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 





1932 1931 1930 

Four weeks in January. ......ccceses 2,269,875 2,873,211 3,470,797 
Four weeks in February............. 2,245,325 2,834,119 3,506,899 
Four weeks in March....... 2,280,672 2,936,928 3,515,733 
Five weeks in April......... 2,772,888 3,757,863 4,561,634 
Four weeks in May......... 2,087,756 2,958,784 3,650,775 
Four weeks in June......... 1,966,355 2,991,950 3,718,983 
Five weeks in July......... 2,422,134 3,692,362 4,475,391 
Four weeks in August...... 2,065,079 2,990,507 3,752,048 
Four weeks in September... ecee 2,244,599 2,908,271 3,725,686 
Five weeks in October............00% 3,158,104 3,813,162 4,751,349 
Week ended November 6............. 588,383 717,048 881,517 

BNE. thw Hada ccduwns Hevisbbasscoes 24,101,170 32,474,205 40,010,812 


VOLUME OF TRAFFIC 


Freight traffic handled by Class I railroads in the first nine 
months of 1932 amounted to 189,770,860,000 net ton miles, ac- 
cording to reports received by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics. 

This was a reduction of 72,061,613,000 net ton miles or 27.5 
per cent under the corresponding period in 1931 and a reduc- 
tion of 131,724,229,000 net ton miles or 41 per cent under the 
same period in 1930. 

Railroads in the Eastern district for the nine months’ pe- 
riod in 1932 reported a reduction of 25.8 per cent in the volume 
of freight traffic handled compared with the same period in 
1931, while the Southern district reported a reduction of 29.3 
per cent. The Western district reported a decrease of 29.3 per 
cent. 

The volume of freight traffic handled by the Class I rail- 
roads in September amounted to 22,706,400,000 net ton miles or 
a reduction of 5,135,184,000 net ton miles or 18.4 per cent under 
the same month in 1931 and 13,525,967,000 net ton miles or 37.3 
per cent under September, 1930. 

In the Eastern district, the volume of freight traffic handled 
in September was a reduction of 19.5 per cent compared with 


‘the same month in 1931, while the Southern district reported 4 


decrease of 16.2 per cent. The Western district reported a de 


crease of 17.8 per cent. 


RAILROAD EMPLOYMENT 


Class I railroads the middle of September had 1,010,442 
employes, as compared with 996,317 in August, according to 
compilations from carrier reports made by the Bureau of Sta 
tistics of the Commission. By groups, the number of employes 
the middle of September with the percentage decrease in each 
instance as compared with September, 1931, follow: 

Executives, officials, and staff assistants, 13,118; 13.45; pro 
fessional, clerical, and general, 175,248; 19.22; maintenance of 
way and structures, 215,878; 23.70; maintenance of equipment 
and stores, 266,227; 18.51; transportation (other than tralD, 
engine, and yard), 130,837; 16.88; transportation (yardmasters, 
switch tenders, and hostlers), 13,064; 23.68; transportation 
(train and engine service), 196,070; 17.63. 
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November 19, 1932 


R. B. A. ANNUAL DINNER 


(By S. H. Smith, Staff Correspondent, at New York) 


Approximately eleven hundred members and guests attended 
the twenty-fourth annual dinner of the Railway Business Asso- 
ciation at the Commodore Hotel the evening of November 10. 

Harry A. Wheeler, president of the association, in his open- 
ing remarks as chairman, held there was justification for opti- 
mism as to the railroads’ future and as to the business of those 
who sell the railroads materials and supplies. 

J. J. Pelley, president of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad, spoke on “The Transportation Problem,” and 
Professor G. W. Dyer, of the Department of Economics of Van- 
derbilt University of Nashville, Tenn., spoke on “The Railroad 
Problem as the Taxpayer’s Problem.” 

In his remarks President Wheeler said: 


It has always been the custom, I believe, to accord to the presi- 
dent of the United States a saluation. é 

Tonight I should like to propose a toast. The president, who in 
a time of extreme depression strove continuously to lighten the bur- 
den of its effect upon the people of this country. 

Who, more than any of his predecessors, endeavored to bring 
every available power of his office and of the government to bear 
constructively upon the problems of the depression. 

And I would also propose a toast to the president-elect. 

Forgetting all of the conflicting issues of the campaign, we 
pledge to the president-elect our united support as he shall endeavor 
to make effective those constructive policies to which he has pub- 
licly dedicated his administration. 

Even though a toastmaster may not make a speech, he may 
without impropriety assume to make a few observations. 

Our greatest national industry is still menaced by conditions 
due in part to economic causes beyond the control of individuals 
or organizations and in part by policies within and without the in- 
dustry which must be soberly examined and brought into accord 
with those trends obscured through our period of inflation but now 
becoming clear in their influence upon our future operation. 

There are certain contributing factors upon which a common 
agreement may be said to exist: 

Depression with its inescapable traffic loss. 

Diversion to new competitors, for commercial tonnage, the sig- 
nificance of whose inroads was not fully recognized by the industry, 
or if recognized, without the unrestrained power to promptly meet 
the competition. 

Taxes increased in the past two decades by approximately four 
hundred per cent; not, of course, upon the valuation of two decades 
ago, but upon the cost of refinements and improvements assuring 
public safety and a greater efficiency of operation. 

Regulation that sought increased powers and continued to apply 
with increasing rigidity restraints and interference with the functions 
of private management after monopoly had ceased to exist. 

Over-extension of facilities developed (1) in response to public 
demand when at the same time other competing facilities were aided 
into action by a vast expenditure of public funds to which the com- 
peting services contributed no appreciable part, and (2) because of 
the traffic movement stimulated by false economic conditions. 

All of these and many other factors combine to make the prob- 
lem and we do not really know today the precise influence of any 
one of them upon the conditions which we seek to adjust upon a 
more equitable base. 

Never before in my experience has there been so much of sympa- 
thetic consideration expressed for the railroads of the country, but 
it is not enough to say that the admitted factors which I have 
somes are wholly responsible and if readjusted would solve our 
roubles. 

A thousand theories are propounded and a like number of remedies 
are proposed. You, our guests in this room, who should best know 
the answer, have been slow to put forward a program because you 
are aware of the variables in every one of these contributing factors 
and understand that solution, permanent and constructive, is not to 
be had by superficial statements but only by the knowledge that 
comes from research into all of the facts and in correctly relating 
these facts to the complex economic influence which each contributing 
factor exerts, and we, your hosts of the Railway Business Associa- 
tion, are moving with the same deliberations. It is hoped that our 
now parallel paths will converge one of these days into a composite 
program provably sound in its economic aspects and truly in the 
public interest. I am sure that we are both looking at this question 
from the long time point of view. Many are ready to-propose remedies 
whose knowledge of the subject is limited and whose thinking super- 
ficial, but it is no time to seek half an answer. The opportunity may 
not soon come again when unanimity of sentiment among all affected 
groups so nearly agrees upon finding the real answer to our trans- 
portation problem. 


Marginal Business © 


In any period of depression it is the loss of marginal business 
that creates the serious situation with the element of earnings lead- 
ing in the decline. 

b The abnormally high cannot be held up nor the abnormally low 
e held down. In every decade both types of years occur, sometimes 
emg sometimes extreme, as now, but statistical services seem to 
ne agreed that the average of 1923 to 1925, inclusive, represents in 
= conditions the normal from which our future calculations may 
e safely made. If we could agree upon the base the outlook for 
the rails is decidedly romising. 

‘ Moreover, decline in business is always cushioned by pretty de- 
ermined resistance but when bottom is reached the rebound is in- 
fant and such a rebound, in my judgment, is assured for 1933, 
‘ “ee are, of course, certain industries, such as foods, fuel and 
extile fabrics, in which a loss of consumed volume cannot be made 
= for we cannot eat or burn or wear that which we did not currently 
ay such loss of tonnage cannot be recovered on any rebound. 
sine n the other hand, there are approximately two million business 
ae in this country, mining, manufacturing and distributing at 
saan e and retail, whose aggregate inventories are, some billions, 
b= med a low normal. Let these business concerns conclude that bottom 
your tr and withheld buying is at an end. Then watch 


Obsolescence in buildings, machinery and equipment of every 
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nature and description has continued without customary and neces- 
sary replacement and maintenance. Whether this is on your rail- 
roads or in our plants, it must be picked up. This is rail tonnage 
ow Rag is not lost to you as carriers nor to us as producers of capital 
goods. 

Suppose we take a look at some figures illustrative of this mar- 

ginal loss. For the normal period 1923-5, inclusive, the annual freight 
movement by rail: Class 1 roads average 405 billion ton miles. The 
peak in 1929 was 447 billion ton miles; 1930 was 383 billion ton miles; 
1931 was 30% billion ton miles; 1932 will be still lower. 
_ Or, if you take into account the variables of increasing popula- 
tion, the ton miles per capita were: Avérage 1923-25, 3,578 ton miles; 
peak, 1929, 3,681 ton miles; 1930, 3,113 ton miles; 1931, 2,493 ton miles; 
1932, still lower. 

Gentlemen, of course diversion to competing carrying services 
played some part, but only acute depression can account for nearly 
100 billion ton miles decrease in 1931 and more than 100 billion ton 
miles as will be shown for 1932 when the figures for this year are 
available. 

If then the normal is 405 billion ton miles, it is to that figure 
we shall advance with the reasonable assurance that a substantial 
part of the recovery will be in the first year. 

If 1931 had given us the traffic volume average of 1923-25, aggre- 
gate freight revenues would have been four and a quarter billion, 
expenses (1930 basis), three billion or an earning freight difference of 
close to one and a quarter billion applicable to rentals, interest, divi- 
dends, and we believe temporary passenger traffic deficits, and who 
will assert that the 1923-25 average is not a reasonable and reachabie 
expectation? 

This company assembled tonight is not a company of pessimists; 
together we have gone down into the valleys of previous years and 
together we have enjoyed the peaks. We know that traffic loss is 
represented by the pyramided aggregate production loss of all indus- 
tries and that by immutable economic low the recovery pyramids in 
the same manner. 

From life’s eastern window we may already see the rose tints 
that give pfomise of a new and brighter day. 


Pelley’s Address 


In Mr. Pelley’s opinion the railroads face the most crucial 
period of their existence. He said the problem was one of 
returning the railroads to a basis where the capital invested 
in them could earn an honest return. With equal oppor- 
tunity, said he, the railroads could earn, in a period of normal 
business, a fair or reasonable return consistent with the gen- 
eral business conditions in the country. Improvement in the 
condition of the railroads, he pointed out, meant improvement 
in the business of those engaged in selling the railroads mate- 
rials and supplies. 

There are four main reasons for the railroad problem as 
it exists now, according to Mr. Pelley. They are: General 
business conditions; subsidized transportation; “some too much 
regulation of the railroads,” and lack of regulation of other 
agencies competing with the railroads. 

If there were normal business, said he, there would still be 
the railroad problem. Subsidized transportation, said he, brought 
many of the difficulties. He referred specifically to airway, 
highway and waterway transportation, pointing out that hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of public funds had been and were 
being poured into these forms of transportation. 

Dealing with the New York barge canal as fairly typical 
of inland waterway transportation, he quoted statistics in sup- 
port of the statement that by using the Lackawanna Railroad 
instead of the barge canal the people of New York could have 
saved in a recent year $1.38 a ton on every ton carried on the 
canal. At the same time, he said, in contrast to the Lacka- 
wanna, the barge canal paid no taxes and no interest on the 
investment, and was closed to traffic part of the year. 

Mr. Pelley dealt briefly with the federal barge line and 
said that that “experiment” had been carried on long enough. 

Commercial operators on the highways are subsidized, ac- 
cording to Mr. Pelley. They were not paying their own way, 
said he—and should. 

Even with conditions in business as they were now, if the 
subsidies to airway, highway and waterway transportation were 
taken out, the railroad situation would be different, said he. 

Mr. Pelley emphasized that when he said, “Some too much 
regulation.” He believed that regulation, generally speaking, 
was in the inteerst of the public and the railroads and that it 
must be continued. But there was some of it that should be 
eliminated, he believed. He mentioned the Panama Canal act 
and the Denison inland waterway act. He believed these should 
be changed to permit the railroads to operate on the water the 
same as other carriers. He believed that the recapture pro- 
visions and valuation provisions of the law should be repealed. 
There should be some changes made in the rate-making rule of 
section 15a to make it more elastic to enable the railroads to 
meet competition and present-day conditions, he said. 

The railroads, he said, provided their own right-of-way while 
their competitors had free rights of way. The competitors 
must be regulated, he said. 

Mr. Pelley said he was optimistic as to the future of the 
railroads. He believed the people now would take construc- 
tive action to save the railroads. He did not believe any man 
would say he was finished with the railroads. If the people 
wanted the railroads—and he thought they did—they must 
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support them. He said the railroads could not be expected to 
furnish a “standby, rainy day” service. 

The railroads had a good case and if they presented it 
properly to the various legislative bodies, they would obtain 
what they needed, said he. 

When the subsidies have been taken out and regulation 
relaxed and the railroads’ competitors regulated as the rail- 
roads will then be regulated, with the return of business the 
railroads will again be prosperous and the railway supply busi- 
ness will be prosperous, according to Mr. Pelley. 


Taxpayers and Railroads 


Professor Dyer spoke partly in humorous vein, telling a 
number of laugh-provoking stories. His remarks in serious vein 
were in substance as follows: 


The place of the railroad in transportation under present and 
future conditions can be properly considered in but one way. The 
great losses the railroads have suffered in recent years are serious 
to the individuals who have lost but these cannot be made a basis for 
claiming that special protection should be given to the railroads. 
These losses are alarming when they are considered in the light of 
their effect on the efficiency of transportation. It is from the point 
of view of the relative efficiency of the railroads in our transportation 
system under the new order that the problem must be met. Can we 
get along without the railroads? Have they served their day? Cana 
crippled railroad system give satisfactory service? Can a crippled 
railroad system give service at all? If the railroad system is rendered 
inefficient what is going to take its place? If the railroads are put 
out of commission and we have no adequate transportation system 
to take their place, how can we hope for industrial progress? 

The railroad problem is preeminently the problem of the American 
taxpayer, and that includes everybody, and it must be settled entirely 
from the point of view of the taxpayers’ interest. 

The serious condition in which the American people find them- 
selves today with reference to transportation, is the result of the most 
reckless as well as the most radical plunging into new seas of credit 
investment with no thought or sane consideration of the consequences 
the world has ever known. 

From 1914 to 1929 we were drunk and really didn’t know what we 
were doing, especially in the field of transportation. Up to 1914 
we were very cautious about making large bond issues because 
we were conscious of the fact that we would have to pay these 
bonds, but the ease with which the tederal government rasied billions 
to carry on the world war simply by issuing bonds converted the 
general public to the idea that borrowing money is the best way to 
bring about progress; that the way to grow rich is to borrow and 
spend. We repudiated the old ideas of economy and measured our 
progress by our spending power—the more we spend the better off 
we are. Borrowing increases our spending power, therefore borrow 
and spend. 

The federal government, the state governments, county govern- 
ments, city governments—all joined in borrowing billions of dollars 
to build a great highway system. We didn’t consider what kind of 
roads we really needed; we didn’t consider what kind of roads we 
could afford; we didn’t consider the cost; we didn’t consider how we 
were going to pay for these roads. Since we could pay for them 
simply by making notes, why not build the best roads possible? The 
best and most powerful bridges possible? And makes the roads capa- 
ble of carrying anything with ease, that wanted to pass over them, 
regardless of cost. The result was that we invested something like 
twelve billion dollars in highways and threw them open to everybody 
and everything. They didn’t consider the effect of this highway policy 
on the railroads and hence on the general system of transportation. 
They did not look one inch beyond the great high-class, high cost 
road system that would be conducive to high speed. They did not 
consider the fact that the average life of a road is only ten years; 
that there is no such thing as a permanent road; that if arrangements 
are not made to pay off highway bonds speedily the people will find 
themselves without an efficient road system and will still owe for the 
system worn out. 


Roads for Trucks 


They didn’t consider at all the fact that a road satisfactory for 
the use of all automobiles and light trucks will not carry heavy 
trucks and heavy busses. They did not know that ten thousand dollars 
a mile additional must be spent on a highway that is thoroughly satis- 
factory for all passenger cars and light trucks in order to make it 
capable of carrying the big trucks. This ten thousand dollars a mile 
extra cost made necessary by truck transportation is no mere theory— 
it is based on estimates made by competent engineers. Engineering 
tests show that passenger cars and medium trucks do not need pave- 
ments more than about five inches in average thickness, but the pav- 
ing must be about eight inches in average thickness for so-called 
five-ton trucks. Two ordinary automobiles or small trucks can pass 
with safety on a road sixteen feet wide, but big trucks are eight 
feet wide and hence the road must be made twenty feet wide to 
accommodate these trucks. It is estimated that it requires just twice 
as much material—cement, sand, stone, and gravel—to build a road 
that will carry the big trucks as it will require to build a road that 
is highly satisfactory for automobiles and light trucks. But this is 
not all—large additional costs must be incurred in grading roads, 
cutting down grades, cutting out curves, making cuts deeper and 
fills higher, and in making the road wider in order to make them 
satisfactory for the big trucks. The governor of Virginia says it 
will cost ten million dollars to rebuild the highway bridges in that 
state so they would carry the heavy trucks. 

Mr. Robert Henry of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad has made 
an enlightening investigation and the problem of truck transportation 
in Tennessee. His conclusions are very striking. In October of 1932, 
89 per cent of the motor traffic in Tennessee was made up of passenger 
cars. Nine per cent of light trucks; 8/10ths of 1 per cent were made 
up of trucks of medium size, and less than 1/10th of 1 per cent 
or a total of 186 vehicles out of 295,000 were registered as heavy trucks. 
The Tennessee roads are designed and built for the 186 trucks at 
enormous cost to the taxpayer. Figuring their extra cost, the extra 
cost of construction, the extra cost of maintenance, the reducing the 
life of the lighter road, the damage done to lighter roads, the conclu- 
sion is that it costs the taxpayers of Tennessee seven million dollars 
a year to keep the 186 trucks on the highways. For the privilege of 
using the roads these trucks pay only one hundred thousand dollars 
a year and this includes gasoline tax as well as every other cost. 
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According to this estimate the taxpayers of Tennessee are Daying 
$6,900,000 a year to enable the 186 trucks to cripple the railroads and 
the railroads are compelled to put up a considerable part of this SUM 
to pay the expenses of their own execution. 


Federal Government to Blame 


But the responsibility for this stupid, extravagant, destructive roaj 
policy is not primarily on the people drunk with prosperity; the chig 
responsibility is in the road directing policy of the federal government. 
Almost from the beginning the federal government has laid down th, 
law to the states that they could not have a dollar of their own money 
distributed through the federal government for road_ construction 
unless they used it for the construction of roads that would carry theg 
heavy trucks. The states were forced to this policy by the feder 
government whether they wanted it or not. If the railroads ar 
permanently crippled the responsibility will rest chiefly on the dire. 
tive policy of the federal government. 

This depression has certainly done one great thing for the tax. 
payers. It has awakened the rank and file to the terrible fact that 
they are being crushed by an enormous tax burden. The average 
taxpayer never knew this before. It took a depression to drive jt 
through his skull. He has been under a delusion that his taxes were 
measured by the amount he paid to the regular tax collector. Since 
the amount was very small and since large numbers of people paid 
no taxes at all, the great masses of the people were under the 
hallucination that the rich or somebody unknown paid for the cost of 
government. This is the reason that they were so reckless in voting 
all sorts of bond issues. Now, for the first time in our history, they 
are realizing that taxes are not shifted; that the cost of government 
must be paid by the consumer; that when business is taxed it goes 
to cost and is added to price and that it must be paid by the con- 
sumer. They now realize that every time they buy groceries or shoes 
or clothes or tobacco or go to a picture show, or pay rent, they 
must pay taxes; they are realizing for the first time that free schools 
are a myth; that every man, woman and child is taxed to keep up 
the so-called free schools; they pay when they pay their ordinary 
bills at the stores and other places. The people are realizing nov, 
for the first time, that every man and every woman who is at work 
today must turn over more than one-fourth of what he makes gross 
to pay for the cost of government. 

As this news of the tax burden on everybody works its way into 
the brain of the average citizen, he is becoming terribly aroused and 
he is getting fighting mad. Taxpayers are organizing at a rapid rate 
over the country and are demanding a radical reduction in the cost 
of government and the strictest economy in road construction and 
in everything else. This means that they are now ready to look 
into the cost of highways; the use of highways; the relation of high- 
ways to railroads; the effect of highway transportation on railroad 
transportation; the effect of crippling the railroads on the taxpayer 
as well as on the general system of transportation. The taxpayers 
are becoming as much interested in the railroads’ problem of paying 
a million dollars a day taxes as the railroad people, but they are 
approaching the subject from a different angle. Railroad people are 
asking the question where are we going to get the money to pay 
this million dollars a day? The taxpayers are asking where are we 
going to raise this money to keep up our schools and public expenses 
in general if the railroads fall down? The taxpayers realize now 
that if the railroads go into a hole it will send them into a deeper 
hole and that the only possible way they can keep from falling into 
the deeper hole is to pull the railroads out. 


The Bright Side 


Serious as the railroad problem may seem, there is this bright side 
to it—this is the first time in the history of railroads that they have 
had an opportunity to form an alliance with the taxpayers of this 
country and work together for the common interest of both. 

The seriousnes of the kind of complication we have today to the 
railroad business is not at all understood by the general public. The 
railroad business is radically different in one essential feature from 
almost every other business. The railroad business is more than a 
system—it is, in a very real sense, an organism. The characteristics 
of an organism, as a plant or as the human body, the parts are all 
vitally connected so that if any part suffers the whole body is affected. 
In an ordinary business system a part may be cut off or reduced 
without impairing the function of the rest of the business, but any- 
thing that affects any part of the railroad system affects all. If one 
part suffers the effect will be spread throughout the organism. Taking 
off a train on a short branch line in many cases is enough to go the 
whole trip by automobile. Any considerable curtailment of business 
of necessity adds to the cost of the business retained and in the end 
will reduce efficiency and this in turn causes a loss of more business. 
The nature of the railroad business is such that it must be given an 
opportunity to make good in a real sense, or it must fall. There is 
no middle ground for the railroad business. The public must choose 
between an efficient railroad system resting on a sound economic basis 
and a broken, decaying, inefficient system on its way to final 
liquidation. 

As we face the facts with an open mind we must come to the 
conclusion that we have no substitute for the railroad system; that 
a strong, efficient railroad system on a sound financial basis is abso- 
lutely essential to our industrial progress; that motor cars are no 
substitute for railroad transportation; that if we should render in- 
efficient our railroad system by a grossly stupid attitude such as we 
are holding today. the result would be nothing short of a calamity; 
we would be left without any efficient means of transportation and 
with no possible way of providing an efficient system for many years 
to come. Surely no intelligent people will continue to pursue 4 
course so stupid and so hazardous to social progress. 

What should be done? Well, all the laws regulating transporta- 
tion are out of date and should be repealed, and all Commissions 
with authority to regulate transportation should be abolished. Then 
the whole question of transportation—all sorts of transportation— 
should be taken up by a group of men competent to grapple with = 
problem and a constructive system of regulation should be worke 
out and adopted that is conducive to the best interests of public 
welfare and social progress. This ought to be done and I believe the 
American taxpayers will now give their full support to the move 
It is believed that such a study of the problem would lead to t 
conclusion that the general welfare demands that practically S 
transportation services beyond local zones should be supplied by t ~ 
railroad; that it is against public welfare to use the public highwet 
for other than private transportation, except in local zones and = 
communities that cannot be served by railroads. This is based on hi 
assumption that the railroads can perform this service in a thorous > 
satisfactory way and that they can perform this service more cheaply 
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than it can be given on the public highways when all costs to the 
taxpayer are considered. Further, that no heavy vehicles be allowed 
n the highways beyond the local zones, except on the roads leading 
~ the communities not served by the railroads, and that the heavy 
motor vehicles on these roads be required to pay all of the extra costs 
caused by the use of heavy trucks. : 
Within the local zones the government should cease putting all 
sorts of restrictions on the railroads with reference to the economic 
processes of their business and give them the same freedom in direct- 
ing their business that their competitors have and that other corpora- 
tims have that are ministering to the needs of the local community. 


RELIEF FOR RAILROADS 


Even with the return of normal business, the problems 
of the railroads can not be solved until the rail carriers are at 
jeast relieved of excessive taxation and subsidized competition 
as Well as over-regulation of themselves and under-regulation 
of their competitors, E. G. Buckland, president of the Railroad 
Credit Corporation, Nov. 18, told the annual meeting in New 
York of the Academy of Political Science. 

“Two classes of problems,” said Mr. Buckland, who is also 
chairman of the board of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Company, “today confront the railroads for solu- 
tion. One is temporary but the other is continuing. The tem- 
porary problem arises because of the prevailing depression in 
business. The present financial condition of the railroads is due 
in large part to this prevailing depression. That condition will 
be relieved as and when normal business returns. 

“The solution of the temporary problem will by no means 
solve the continuing problem which is: How to maintain and 
operate a system of railways prepared at all times to handle 
promptly all the traffic which may be offered; how to give to 
the owners an opportunity to earn enough to maintain their 
properties and equipment in such a state of efficiency that they 
can carry well this burden; how to secure a fair return upon 
the value of the property devoted to the service; how to 
stabilize their credit so that in times of depression as well as 
times of normal business their securities will be safe invest- 
ments for savings banks, life insurance companies, and for 
trust funds in general. 

“This continuing problem will not be solved by a return 
to normal business, but its solution may be accomplished if, 
among other things, the railroads are relieved of (1) excessive 
taxation and subsidized competition, and (2) over-regulation of 
themselves and under-regulation of their competitors.” 

“The railroad,’ Mr. Buckland continued, “is a common suf- 
ferer with the over-taxed public. The general tax payers today 
are properly insisting upon stopping unnecessary expenditures 
and reducing taxation. The railroads join with them and add 
their special protest against general taxation whereby their 
competitors are subsidized, who, without subsidy, could not 
compete. 


‘If the railroads, with which the proposed Saint Lawrence 
shipway will compete, were free from taxes which they now 
pay, as this waterway will be free, these same rail carriers 
could move all the grain they are now moving, plus all the 
United States grain estimated to move via this waterway, free 
of charge and at the same time increase their net income. 
Again, if the government would pay each year to these railroads 
the amount it will have to pay for annual interest charges, 
maintenance and operation of the proposed Saint Lawrence 
waterway, they could afford to haul free all grain that would 
move through the waterway and have a substantial increase in 
their net income. 

“Among the proposed expenditures on the Mississippi River 
is one calling for a nine-foot channel from St. Louis to St. Paul. 
There are railroads substantially paralleling this route, but if 
there were not, a single-track, water-grade railroad between 
those two cities could be built for about one-fourth the cost 
of the nine-foot channel and could be operated and maintained 
at an annual cost of sixty per cent of river maintenance and 
lock operations. Furthermore, the railroad would be operated 
every day in the year but the river only when ice free. 

“The Inland Waterways Corporation for thirteen years has 
been operating government-owned equipment on the Mississippi 
and Warrior Rivers. It pays no taxes on its floating equipment, 
hor interest on its investment. Even excluding these items of 
expense, it has made an operating loss during the period of its 
existence. This competition by government-owned and operated 
barges has been an important contributing cause of recent re- 
ceiverships by two major railroads. 

“Since 1921 the federal and state governments have spent 
More than thirteen billion dollars for highway improvement. 
Upon these highways, which largely parallel the railroads, there 
are being operated approximately 3,500,000 freight trucks and 
Some 96,000 passenger-carrying buses. Their contribution to the 
cost of construction and maintenance of these highways is negli- 
gible when compared to the cost to the railroads of constructing 
and maintaining their road bed. 
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“If the railroads are to have what both the president and 
the president-elect have advocated, equality of opportunity, these 
subsidies to competitors should cease. 

“Out of every $100 of net operating revenue received in 1931, 
the American railroads paid $31.63 in taxes. This meant that 
almost one-third of the railroad plant was operated in 1931 to 
support the federal, state and local governments. 

“Even though the railroads have ceased to have a monopoly 
in transportation, all regulations over them should not be re- 
moved. Regulations necessary to protect the small shippers are 
as necessary today as they were more than fifty years ago when 
the Granger cases were decided. Unregulated transportation 
will today as surely drive out of business the small concern as 
it threatened to do when the interstate commerce act was made 
a law. Irrespective of what the railroads in their own interests 
may advocate, the public interest demands the regulation of 
highway and water carriers.” 

Mr. Buckland said that as urgent as are the solutions of the 
temporary and continuing problems confronting the railroads, 
there is an emergency looming in reference to the limitation of 
power of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to make loans to the carriers, 
which should have the immediate attention of Congress when it 
assembles in December. At present the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act has been construed by that body and the Com- 
mission to mean that approval for a loan can only be given 
when there is adequate security in the form of collateral having 
a market quotation for an aggregate amount considerably in 
excess of the face of the loan. 

“At the present depressed market quotations,” said Mr. 
Buckland, “this requirement will speedily exhaust the collateral 
of most of the railroads and they may be left without resources 
to meet interest obligations, unless business returns more 
quickly than now seems possible. 

“The profitable dealings of the government with the rail- 
roads in the past justifies the hope and request that the Con- 
gress will re-enact in substance the law under which those deal- 
ings were had and so enable the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to approve and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
make loans to a railroad to enable it ‘properly to meet the trans- 
portation needs of the public where the prospective earning 
power of the applicant and the character and value of the 
security offered are such as to furnish reasonable assurance of 
the applicant’s ability to repay the loan.’ This is merely follow- 
ing banking practice of relying upon the commercial efficiency 
and financial integrity of the borrower. The railroads have 
justified this reliance.” 


N. A. R. U. C. CONVENTION 


Federal regulation of transportation by land, by water, and 
by air, unified and coordinated in a Bureau of Transportation, 
headed by a President-appointed and Senate-confirmed director 
who would act as chairman of each of the bureau’s three major 
divisions, was suggested by Claude R. Porter, chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in an address delivered at the 
initial meeting of the forty-fourth annual convention of the 
National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners 
held at the Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark., Nov. 15-18. The 
three major divisions would consist of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission relieved of recapture of excess income through 
the repeal of that part of the law, regulating land transporta- 
tion; the Shipping Board, with its powers enlarged to cover all 
coastal water carriers and those operating on all the inland 
waterways as completely as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion covers the railroads; and a division having power over 
carriers by air, composed of the present organization in the 
Department of Commerce under the control of the Assistant 
Secretary for Aeronautics, to assure reasonable rates for the 
carriage of passengers and property and equal treatment for 
all patrons of the air lines. 

While Chairman Porter put forth his ideas as suggestions 
those who talked with him learned that what he was suggest- 
ing he was willing to advocate. He also made it plain to those 
who talked with him that he deemed his address an answer to 
those who were advocating the freeing of the railroads from 
so much regulation. His only concession along that line was 
a suggestion that Congress relieve the Commission of its recap- 
ture duties by repeal of that part of the law. By way of answer 
to the Commission’s own recommendations to Congress that it 
be relieved of some of its present work, the chairman suggested 
that if it were relieved of its recapture work it would have time 
to take over the regulation of the motor vehicle by reason of 
the abolition of recapture work and the near completion of the 
valuation work. 

This unification and coordination of transportation regula- 
tion work in a bureau, he said, could be accomplished with the 
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addition of but one person to the pay roll, namely the Director 
of the Bureau of Transportation. His suggestion was that that 
proposed officer of the government should be a man of highest 
character and ability, having a tenure of office of ten years and 
receiving a salary of at least one-tenth of what some railroad 
presidents were receiving a short time ago. Translated into 
ordinary English that meant about $15,000 a year. One presi- 
dent at least received $150,000 a year. 

The chairman, in introducing his suggestions, said that much 
of the talk, due to the dire financial straits in which most of 
the railroads found themselves was in the nature of special 
pleading to serve known or hidden selfish interests. Much that 
was offered, he said, partook of the nature of a mere temporary 
expedient or only reached a single phase of the difficulty known 
as the railroad problem and wholly failed to reach the entire 
situation, or to meet it in anything like a permanent way. 


Single Remedy Not Enough 


“As in the case of the ills which afflict mankind,” he said, 
“so undoubtedly with those of the railroads, there is no single 
remedy which may be prescribed as a cure-all for all their 
troubles. One thing is certain, before any genuine and lasting 
relief can be attempted there must be a common understanding 
of the real cause of their present troubles. The one great cause 
of the difficulty, far outstanding among all others, is the lack 
of traffic. 

“Right along with this foremost cause of their present 
dilemma has been another that never haunted them before. In 
every other period of depression through which they have passed, 
they have had, as at all other times, a complete monopoly of 
the passenger and freight business of the country. Now they 
have three entirely new and one greatly rejuvenated rival, the 
airplane, the motor bus and truck, the pipe line and the revived 
inland and coastal water carriers.” 

He said that the people were hoping that the first and great 
cause of the railroads’ immediate troubles—the depression— 
would speedily pass away. The second cause of their present 
difficulty, the new rivals, he said, would not pass away but 
would undoubtedly continue to grow and increase in strength 
and aggressiveness. 

It was not therefore, he said, a railroad problem alone that 
confronted the people but an airplane problem, a truck prob- 
lem, and a waterway problem as well. The real problem, he 
said, was how shall we get the best service out of all these 
transportation agencies. Lifting of regulation from the rail- 
roads, he suggested, was not the way. To admit that solution 
of the problem was to be brought about by removal of regula- 
tion would be tantamount, he said, to a confession that national 
regulation for forty-five years and state regulation for more 
than sixty years, had failed. He said that the striking thing 
about suggestions that the power of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should be restricted was their blanket character. 
He called attention to the fact that carriers as well as shippers 
appealed to the Commission for protection. His particular 
illustration of appeals by both carriers and shippers were the 
representations made to the regulating body in respect of the 
proposed reduced rates on sugar now suspended in I. and S. 
No. 3814. He asked whether the shippers or the carriers wanted 
that part of the law, authorizing suspension of rates, repealed. 
His idea was that the people were entitled to know the actual 
point where the attack on the present interstate commerce 
law was to be made, in order that all of the facts might be 
ascertained and the public be heard before the result of forty- 
five years of experience was relegated to the waste basket. 
Continuing, Mr. Porter said: 


It being true that years of experience have demonstrated the 
wisdom of the regulation of the railroads of the nation, the in- 
quiry naturally suggests itself that if it has been a good thing 
as applied to them, why would it not be in the public interest and 
in the interest of the other forms of transportation, that they 
also be regulated in the same manner? My emphatic response is, 
they should. The reasons for this answer are many, but I want 
to briefly mention but three. 


In the first place, may I say that of course, regulation should 
not be enacted or administered with any thought of hindering or 
injuring the growth and development of any kind of transporta- 
tion, but to encourage and strengthen each, so that whichever 
form is desired by anyone may be enabled to serve him the more 
efficiency. This can not be done if any one transportation agency is 
permitted to indulge in unfair methods of competition as against 
the others. Just as the railroads are often prevented by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission from engaging in rate wars among 
themselves, which always prove disastrous to the participants 
and ultimately injurious to the public, so power should be lodged 
somewhere to prevent any other form of carriage from carrying 
on an unjust rate war among its fellows or against any other 
kind of transportation. Wasteful and extravagant expenditures 
and unnecessary duplication of facilities, which in the end are 
always borne by the shipping public, growing out of the com- 
petitive situation as between railways, have been discouraged and 
greatly limited by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Why 
would not such control over other forms of transportation in the 
end be beneficial both to them and to the public? The Commis- 
sion is now empowered by law to prevent unfair competition of 
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the railroads as against the water carriers, but there is no p, 
straining authority to prevent any activity by the water Carrier 
against the railroads or other forms of transportation, no matty 
how unjust. 

In the second place, there are two basic principles that ap 
underneath all of our regulation of the railroads. The first one 4 
that they shall not ask the shipper to pay more for the Servigg 
they render than it costs to render it, plus a reasonable Profit: 
and the public is entitled to demand that no more be exacted from 
it than the service is fairly worth. In other words, the Charge 
must be reasonable, not unreasonably high or unreasonably |loy 
The standard of what is a reasonable rate changes from time 
time as circumstances change, but we know—not with exactney 
—but for all practical purposes, what is a reasonable charge for 
any given service to be performed by the railroad. But this ig 
not so with forms of unregulated transportation. In the absence 
of regulation, the public has no way of knowing what is a Tea- 
sonable rate, for it has no knowledge of the first of the above 
named main factors that goes to determine its reasonablenegs 
The sole determination of the price the public has to pay for the 
service of the unregulated transportation agency is their ability 
to secure the price they fix in the face of competition to which 
they are subjected. This is unsatisfactory, for the carrier may be 
so situated and competition so lacking as to enable the carrier to 
demand and receive practically any rate that it chooses to exact 
This second basic principle in our rail rate regulation is equality 
of treatment of all patrons under similar circumstances, This js 
guaranteed to shippers by several comprehensive statutes and 
backed up by severe criminal penalties to be visited upon all 
alike who grant or receive in any manner or method, concessions 
from the standard rate. Every shipper by railroad has the right 
to feel he is being treated the same as every other shipper. ll 
know this is not so with the shipper by any form of unregulated 
carrier. He may be in the keenest competition with his neighbor 
and yet subjected to treatment totally unlike that accorded him, 
All kinds of secret rebating and discrimination are among the 
possibilities. As a matter of common justice, every shipper in the 
country is entitled to know that he is receiving the same treat- 
ment as every other shipper, irrespective of the form of transpor- 
tation he uses, and this can only come with regulation of all. 


Stability Most Desirable 


_In the third place, a most desirable thing in every phase of the 
business world is stability. When the railroads had a monopoly 
of transportation there was a fair degree of stability of transpor- 
tation charges. A producer could agree to sell at a delivered 
price at a distant point six months hence with some degree of 
assurance as to the charge he would have to pay to transport his 
product to the agreed place. Not only would he know his own 
rate, but he also knew the rate his competitors, no matter where 
located, would have to pay to deliver their product to the pros- 
pective purchaser and could make an offer accordingly. It is 
vastly different today. The rail rate is known, as it has been, 
and is fairly stable, but complete chaos in rates reigns among 
the airplane, the truck, and the water-borne carriers, and this 
in turn is tending strongly to force instability in the rail rates. 
The rail carrier must file with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the identical rate it intends to charge for any given service. 
This rate is public property known to all, and must remain the 
lawful charge until changed by the railroad in the same public 
manner. Not so with its competitors; they can change their rate 
over night if they choose. No producer today knows the charge 
his competitor at the same or another place will have to pay the 
boat or truck to ship to a common market on the same day or 
any different day. Under fair regulation of all these forms of 
carriers, some degree of fixedness of rates can be had and the 
exact charge known to all, and thus industry could make contracts 
and do business with some degree of certainty. Nothing could be 
more helpful to the orderly marketing of all products whether 
from the mill, mine, or farm, than a fair degree of stability in 
transportation charges for every form of carriage, and it can only 
come under government regulation of all the transportation 
agencies. 

I have heretofore stated that the real problem is—how shall 
we secure the benefit of the best service possible from all of the 
five forms of transportation? The mere regulation alone of all 
of them will not produce the desired result. There must in some 
way be brought about the close and effective coordination of all 
of them. We should authorize under proper safeguards and super- 
vision the right of any one form of transportation to engage in 
any one or all of the other methods of transportation. But this 
will not entirely suffice, for it is bound to be a matter of slow 
development when authorized. The regulation of all kinds of 
transportation as I have here advocated, must in some way be 
centralized, so that by this governmental supervision, each sep- 
arately organized and functioning as they are, may be developed 
to the largest extent possible without injustice to any other 
kind of transportation, and with this harmonious adjustment giv- 
ing to the people of the country the best possible service at the 
lowest possible cost. 

When this centralization of control is suggested, it naturally 
enough occurs to many that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion would be the best central body to which this power could 
be committed. This is met by the reply that the Commission is 
now overburdened with work and could not properly handle added 
duties. This response has great weight. It should be said, how- 
ever, in passing, that if the Congress should heed the recom- 
mendation of the Commission and repeal the Recapture provisions 
of the present law, that, with the near completion of the valua- 
tion of the railroads, except the work necessary to keep the 
valuation current, the Commission would be able by a reorganiza- 
tion of its forces to take on at least the additional duties I shall 
mention later. 

I know that when I make my proposal, the first thought that 
will occur immediately to the minds of all of you will be, that 
I wish to establish another bureau with a host of additional em- 
ployes and at increased expense to the people. I believe my_Ppro- 
posal can be inaugurated without the cost of an additional dollar 
and the addition of but a single person to the present govern- 
ment payroll. , ‘ 
Omnipotent Regulating Body 


I suggest the creation of a new independent bureau, to be 
denominated a Bureau of Transportation. At the head of this 
bureau I would place a director, to be known as the director ow 
transportation. He should be appointed by the President 4m 
confirmed by the Senate. The tremendous importance of the duties 
involved in such a position demands it be occupied by a man, ° 
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the highest character and ability. However, no matter who he 
might be or how broad his experience, it would require some time 
to become conversant with the work and to inaugurate and carry 
out his policies. Also, the period of his service should be for 
sufficient length of time to give some degree of permanency and 
continuity of policy. It seems, therefore, the term of office should 
be at least ten years. The salary should be fixed at a sum suf- 
ficient to secure and retain a man of high standing and ability. 
It might well be at least one-tenth of what some of our railroad 
presidents were receiving a short while back. a haa 

There should be created in this bureau three major divisions; 
a division of land transportation, of water transportation, and of 
air transportation. 

The first division, that of land transportation, should be the In- 
terstate Commerce Commssion as at present constituted, with all of 
the duties now imposed upon it under the law. To these duties should 
be added that of supervising and regulating the busses and trucks 
engaged in interstate commerce. They should be placed, so far as 
practicable, under substantially the same regulation as now pertains 
to the railroads. The director of the bureau should be ex-officio 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, fully empowered 
to sit in the commission’s councils and with the same rights and 
duties as any other member of the commission. Necessarily with the 
additional duties I shall mention, he could not become an active mem- 
ber of any of the present six divisions of the commissions, but 
he could as a member of the commission, attend the conferences of 
the entire commission and be perfectly familiar with, and aid in 
guiding their policies. 

The second major division of the Bureau of Transportation would 
have the supervision of all our water-borne carriers. I would trans- 
fer the present Shipping Board with its present personnel, and its 
authority and power over water-borne carriers, to this Bureau of 
Transportation. Its jurisdiction should be extended to cover fully 
and completely all of our coastal water carriers and those operating 
on all of the inland waterways of the country. They should have 
in the main, as to these water-borne carriers, the same power and 
authority over rates, equality of treatment of shippers, capitalization 
of companies, and establishment and abandonment of new lines, that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission now has over railroads. The 
Director of Transportation I have mentioned should be ex-officio 
chairman of the Shipping Board, with the same authority that is 
committed to any other member of that board. 

The third major division of this new Bureau of Transportation 
would be that in charge of air transportation. This division should 
be constructed by transferring to it the position of Assistant Secretary 
for Aeronautics and the present aeronautics branch of the Department 
of Commerce. They should retain all the powers now possessed by 
them. In addition, they should be given authority to insure the 
charging of reasonable rates for the carriage of both passengers and 
property, and also to make certain equalty of treatment of all their 
patrons. They should be empowered to prevent all unfair methods of 
competition among the various operating companies or against other 
forms of transportation. All of the important acts of the division 
as above constituted should be subject to the approval of the Director 
of Transportation, who ex-officio should be the head of this division 
as of the other two. 

In this manner, by bringing these several divisions, each having 
supervision over its respective carriers, into one bureau under one 
central head, I am convinced there could be brought about a coordina- 
tion of all the five present forms of transportation, which is impos- 
sible when their regulation is enforced by wholly separate and dis- 
tinct bureaus of the government acting entirely independent of each 
other and with no knowledge or information of what the other is doing. 

As I have already indicated, the powers of both the Shipping 
Board and those in charge of aeronautics would have to be consider- 
ably enlarged, approaching something of the same degree of regula- 
tion now exercised by the Interstate Commerce Commission over the 
railroads. One directing head, meeting and consulting with those 
in charge of each of the three divisions named, should be able and 
undoubtedly could bring about uniformity in the policy of regulating 
these five forms of transportation, and a coordination between the 
transportation agencies themselves, far surpassing anything that we 
have at the present time. He should be able to see that all are 
encouraged and developed and preserved in full vigor. 


I do not present these suggestions as the only possible solution 
of our present difficulties, but one that I believe if adopted would 
in the long run aid materially in getting the very best for the people 
from all our present forms of transportation. The problems of these 
public carriers present to all of the people, and particularly to us 
who are interested in regulation of public utilities, a challenge that 
is worthy of the most earnest consideration. I am firm in the belief 
that if our action is wisely directed along these or similar lines, we 
Shall enjoy a system of transportation far exceeding anything we 
have yet realized. 


Outside Addresses Eliminated 


The convention was planned by the executive committee to 
be a series of consultations and discussions by members only, 


instead of, as heretofore, a gathering of state and federal com- 


missioners to listen to addresses by non-members or former 
members almost to the exclusion of members except for short 
talks by the latter in connection with some phase of a commit- 
tee report. This limitation of talk to members was the result 
of an agitation begun by a number of members, led by Paul 
a of Oklahoma at the Charleston, S. C. convention of 


In consonance with the views expressed in the discussion 
at the Charleston convention and also at the Richmond con- 
vention of last year, the association’s executive committee this 
year adopted a program calling for discussion by members re- 
volving around the reports of the association’s committees and 
Wholly discarded addresses by non-members, other than the 
Customary speeches of welcome. (See Traffic World, Oct. 15, 
D. 702.) Members of the federal body, being members of the 
association, were not included in the determination to ban 
Speeches. Chairman Porter was scheduled for the address in 
which he submitted his Bureau of Transportation ideas, Presi- 
dent Murphy being also put on the program for an address. 
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Chairman Porter was also named as one of the speakers in 
the discussion of railroad rates. Commissioner Lee was sched- 
uled to speak on the regulation of the motor vehicle on the 
second day of the convention. Commissioner Eastman was 
assigned to speak on depreciation at the session devoted to 
that subject but he could not attend. Commissioner Lewis 
_ designated as discussion leader on valuation on the second 
ay. 
Valuation 


Valuation and the weight to be given reproduction cost and 
regulation of motor vehicle carriers and legislation necessary 
therefor were the topics for discussion the second day of the 
convention. 

The committee on valuation, by direction of the executive 
committee, devoted its report to the weight to be given to 
the cost of reproduction. It gave over the latter part of it to 
a statement of the progress made in the year in efforts to 
obtain legislation from Congress to amend the federal valua- 
tion act and section 15a and as to the status of railroad valua- 
tion. A tribute was paid to the memory of Charles F. Staples, 
director of the Commission’s Bureau of Valuation, who died 
last June. 

In view of the change that had taken place in economic 
conditions and the decline in commodity price levels, the com- 
mittee said it was of the opinion that the attention given to 
the subject of valuation would be both timely and profitable. 
The committee said it made no pretense of submitting any 
new thought on the subject. It said it confined that part of 
its report, weight to be given to the cost of reproduction, to the 
citation of various court decisions in which the several ele- 
ments to be considered in arriving at value had been laid down 
and the weight to be accorded to those elements, particularly 
cost of reproduction. 

The committee took as its reason for the great mass of 
court decision citations on reproduction value, the declaration 
of the Supreme Court in the Hoch-Smith grain case (A. T. & 
S. F. vs. U. S., 76 L. ed 228) that the change in economic con- 
ditions was “the outstanding contemporary fact, dominating 
thought and action throughout the country.” The committee, in 
part, said: 


Whether we are on a permanently changed economic level it is 
unnecessary to speculate. We are on a changed level, in any event, 
with vision possessed by no one to forecast its duration. 

With the changed economic level have come many demands on 
the part of consumers for reductions in public utility rates, and 
these demands may be expected to increase with a continuation of 
present conditions. The prices of commodities generally have been 
materially reduced; and many believe that the cost to the public of 
the services supplied by public utility companies should be reduced 
correspondingly. If the cost to the public at which utility service 
is rendered is not reduced, the companies rendering the service, it 
is urged, will in practical effect be the recipients of an increase in 
rates, through the enhancement in the purchasing power of the dollar. 

In measuring the rate which the public may at any time be called 
upon to pay to the owners of a public utility company for the service 
it renders, the Supreme Court has laid down the rule that the proper 
yardstick is the fair value of the property devoted to the public con- 
venience. In the ascertainment of that value one of the elements to 
be considered is the cost which would be incurred in reproducing the 
property at the time of the rate inquiry. In periods of either rising 
or falling prices this element unavoidably attains especial prominence 
in public discussions and in decisions of regulatory bodies. 

The Washington and Wisconsin commissions entertain the view 
apparently that, in a period like the present, when all business is so 
sorely depressed, the matter of weight to be given to cost of repro- 
duction estimates is immaterial, for the reason that utility companies 
cannot reasonably expect to have rates fixed to yield a normal rate 
of return on any valuation, however fairly established, and with what- 
ever effect given to cost of reproduction. Department of Public Works 
of Washington vs. West Coast Telephone Co., Order No. 6498, decided 
July 1, 1932; In Re Wisconsin Telephone Company, Order 2-U-35, 
dated July 25, 1932. 


Motor Vehicle Regulation 


In an address prepared for the meeting devoted to a con- 
sideration of the question of motor vehicle regulation, Commis- 
sioner Lee, who could not attend, expressed the hope that some- 
thing concrete and definite might result from the deliberations 
of the association. Among other things he pointed out the 
fallacy in comparing taxes paid by all motor vehicles with the 
taxes paid by railroads. Comparison of the taxes paid by those 
who used the highways for hire with those paid by the rail 
carriers, he said, was more appropriate. He was convinced, 
he said, that in that respect motor vehicles had an unfair 
advantage over the rail carriers. In part he said: 


Although it is not possible to estimate with any degree of cer- 
tainty how much traffic the rail carriers have lost to motor vehicles, 
it is a fact that they are gnawing at the very vitals of railroad 
transportation. The railroads are absolutely necessary to the country 
and reasonable measures must be taken to make it possible for them 
to survive. 

It is much easier, however, to diagnose the ailments of the rail- 
roads than it is to prescribe a remedy. There has been and now is 
a wide difference of opinion as to the extent and character of the 
measures that should be effected. This is well illustrated by the 
report on Coordination of Motor Transportation recently made to the 
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Congress by the Commission. The differences of opinion on the sub- 
ject are due largely to the various points of view from which the 
question is considered. There are those who would regulate motor 
vehicles solely in the interest of the railroads. Some representatives 
of rail carriers urge strict and effective regulation of motor vehicles 
while they suggest that the regulation of railroads should be relaxed. 
Between those who, by regulation, would attempt to destroy motor 
vehicle transportation in its entirety and those who favor the very 
minimum of regulation there is, as generally is the case, What appears 
to me to be proper middle ground. 


Experience has demonstrated that there is a proper field for the 
railroads and a proper field for motor vehicles. Both are here to 
stay and neither should be unduly handicapped to benefit the other. 
Whatever we do must be done in the public interest, which is the 
touchstone of sound regulatory legislation and administration. If the 
public interest is permitted to be our guide, our purpose will be to 
suggest only such regulation as is necessary to protect the public and 
at the same time place the two transportation agencies on as nearly 
a fair competitive basis as it is practicable for legislation to provide. 

In considering this transportation question, there is one fact that 
stands out so plainly that I cannot overlook it. They rail carriers 
built their roads and must maintain them. They paid in taxes in 
1931 more than $300,000,000. On the other side of this picture, the 
public has built improved public highways on which motor vehicles 
operate. If the public owned and maintained the roads on which the 
rail carriers operate and permitted their use by the payment of such 
relative charges as are exacted from motor vehicles, these two forms 
of transportation would be on an equality in this respect. The fact, 
if it is a fact, that the amount of taxes paid by all the users of the 
highways compares favorably with the taxes paid by the railroads 
does not indicate such equality. Comparison of the taxes paid by 
those who use the highways for hire with those paid by the rail 
carriers is more appropriate. However, I am convinced that, in this 
respect, motor vehicles have an unfair advantage over the rail car- 
riers. It would seem, therefore, that, in the interest of the public 
as well as of fair competition, such charges on a uniform mileage, 
or other scientific basis, should be exacted from trucks and busses 
as would fairly compensate for their use of the highways. When this 
is accomplished, we shall have gone a long way toward placing these 
two forms of transportation on a fair competitive basis. 

There is one other feature of the general subject which I desire 
to touch upon, and that is the important question of public safety. 

I am informed that in 1931 nearly 35,000 persons were killed and 
nearly 1,000,000 were injured by motor vehicles. This is of more 
consequence than profits or unfair advantage. We all know that one 
positively takes his life in his hands when he goes out on the public 
highways. Each year busses and trucks of greater dimensions appear. 
Many sweep along the highways like veritable juggernauts. The 
family car must give way. I understand a national association of 
motor-vehicles manufacturers is engaged in a campaign to instill 
courtesy into truck drivers. While this is indeed commendable, the 
public asks not only mere courtesy, but, I believe, is ready to demand 
that its rights in the use of the highways be adequately protected 
from invasion and abuse by those using them as integral parts of 
business enterprises. Of course, all the danger is not due to the 
trucks and busses, but public safety requires the enactment of legis- 
lation that will bring about proper restrictions of their length, height, 
width and weight; limitation of the number and size of trailers; and 
assurance that only qualified and experienced drivers are permitted 
to operate motor vehicles properly equipped with lights and safety 
devices under reasonable hours-of-service restrictions. In these cir- 
cumstances, the duty of the lawmaker is plain. The public owns the 
highways, they are built primarily for use by the public in the usual 
and ordinary way. Use of the highways for commercial purposes and 
for gain is unusual and extraordinary and such use should be condi- 
tioned as legislators deem proper in the public interest and to insure 
public safety. 

There are many who feel that the regulation of motor vehicles 
should, in so far as possible, be left to the several states. Others 
take the view that the general regulation of the rates of motor 
vehicles in interstate commerce would be such a gigantic task, requir- 
ing a large force at such great expense, that it should be permitted 
to develop as experience justifies. Whatever may be our differences 
of opinion as to the character and extent of the regulation of motor 
vehicles generally, there should be no disagreement among us as to 
the necessity for measures restricting the use of the highways in 
the interest of public safety and removing the disadvantage which I 
have mentioned, under which the rail carriers are operating in their 
competition with trucks and busses. 

I have very decided views on other matters relating to motor 
transportation, such as accounting requirements and certificates of 
public convenience and necessity for trucks and busses, which time 
will not permit me to discuss now. Naturally, I have been able to 
touch only the high spots and these not as comprehensively as I 
should like to do. However, I have no doubt that the rail carriers 
are subject to very unfair competition, and I have suggested what 
I feel is the most appropriate and most practicable form of relief. 
That it would not completely cure the ills of the rail lines goes 
without saying, but that it would place these two competing forms 
of transportation on a fairer competitive basis is my firm belief. 


Railroad Rates 


“It may be inquired whether or not the railroads are today 
in a similar position as that of the canals at the advent of the 
steam carriers,” said the committee on railroad rates, headed 
by Paul A. Walker, of the Oklahoma commission. ‘We do not 
means to suggest that the railroads are to go out of the picture, 
as the important factor in transportation, as did the canals, but 
that they are at a place where they have seen a large portion 
of their traffic transferred to other agencies, much as did the 
canals in the earlier years of transportation history.” 

The foregoing is part of the committee declaration under the 
caption, “competitive factors in transportation,” in which it was 
said that the question of competitive factors in transportation 
was now the keenest and most important of all questions con- 
nected with railroad rates. The competition of the motor 
vehicles, the waterways, the pipe lines and the airplane, the 
cominittee said, together with the general falling off of business 
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incident to the depression, had so robbed the railroads of freigh; 
and the resultant revenues that railroad rates were not onl 
in a chaotic condition, but the railroads themselves were in the 
most precarious condition, perhaps, known in the history of 
transportation. 

In discussing motor vehicle transportation as one of the 
factors in the competitive situation, the committee suggested that 
the private motor vehicle might be beyond the control of any 
governmental regulating or legislating agency. Continuing, the 
committee said: 


The common carrier motor vehicle is most largely responsible for 
the destruction of anything approaching regularity in railroad rates 
The common carrier motor vehicle, through its advantages in con. 
venience and promptness of service, and its willingness to cut rates 
has created such a condition that the suggestion or prescription of a 
uniform scale, or scales, of rates, within the competitive distances 
covered by these motor vehicles, is little more than a paper rate, 
The interstate motor vehicle carrier is free to solicit traffic on any 
terms which it may care to offer and is wholly free from regulation 
of either its rates or its practices. It may make a different rate 
for each and every customer, if it so desires. There are no restric. 
tions against discrimination. It may, if it is strong enough, offer 
rates below the cost of the service for a sufficient length of time to 
drive its competitors out of business, or it may indulge in other prac- 
tices equally destructive of business integrity or stability. 

Public sentiment is now generally committed to regulation of 
motor vehicles, and representatives of the dominant political parties 
have pledged themselves thereto, so that legislation making interstate 
motor vehicle regulation a fact should reasonably be expected from 
Congress within the next year. Any federal legislation should be 
followed by such State legislation, where needed, as may be necessary 
to make uniform regulation. It is not the province of this committee, 
of course, to transgress on matters which more properly may be dis- 
cussed by the committee on motor vehicle legislation. 


Subsidized Water Transportation 


The committee, without argument, took the position that 
inland waterways and intercoastal canals were subsidized. In 
speaking of transportation by water as a factor in railroad rate 
making, it said: 


A second competitive factor in railroad rate making is water 
transportation. The development and subsidization of inland water- 
ways and intercoastal canals have brought into being an important 
competitive railroad rate factor. It should not be the province of 
this committee to discuss the merits of such water competition. We 
point out only that it is a question which must be considered in rate 
making. The railroads on present day rates cannot compete with 
transportation facilities on these waterways, aided through govern- 
mental appropriations. 

The improvement of the Mississippi River and its tributaries, the 
opening of the Panama Canal and the proposed construction of the 
St. Lawrence waterway improvements, practically establish water 
competition completely around the United States and through the 
central portion thereof. There is now water competition from the 
eastern to the western side of the United States and from the north- 
ern border to the southern border, with connections from the eastern 
waterways to the southern waterways; and the proposed St. Lawrence 
River improvements will give water competition, without transfer of 
lading, from the eastern sea coast to the central northern portion of 
the United States. 

The operation of these water transportation facilities in competi- 
tion with the railroads means, if the rail carriers are to handle the 
business, that they must do so at lower rates than those now in 
effect. Interstate regulation, if effective, must take in water trans- 
portation agencies, as well as motor vehicles. Such regulation, how- 
ever, cannot, we believe, ignore economic advantages of either motor 
vehicles or improved and modern water transportation. 


Air and Pipe Line Transport 


As yet, the committee said, the airplane was not an espe 
cially important factor in reducing railroad rates. It said, how- 
ever, that the plane was a factor in diminishing revenue by 
taking from the railroads traffic which they would otherwise 
handle. Air transportation, potential, however, the committee 
added, was a most important factor in railroad rate consid- 
erations. 

More important than the airplane and comparable with the 
motor vehicle, the committee said, was the pipe line as a com- 
petitive factor in railroad transportation and railroad rate mak- 
ing. Crude oil, formerly an important factor in railroad trans- 
portation, it said, went almost wholly by pipe line now, and 
gasoline, formerly regarded as an impossibility for pipe line 
transportation, was now shipped from Oklahoma and Texas into 
such important cities as Kansas City, Chicago, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, demonstrating that distance was not a barrier in gaso- 
line transportation. To compete with the pipe lines, the com- 
mittee said, railroad rates on petroleum and petroleum products, 
including gasoline, had necessarily to be driven far below the 
bases heretofore suggested by any regulatory commission. Nor 
was the end of pipe line competition with railroad rates yet iD 
sight, the committee added. 

With regards to the comparative level of present and normal 
rates the committee said railroad rates, as hereinbefore indi 
cated, were in a chaotic condition. To the person looking for 
logic for rate making, and the underlying or guiding principles, 
the railroad rate picture, the committee said, was a distressiN& 
one. Competitive factors, it added, had largely destroyed any 
uniformity in railroad rate levels. Generally speaking, howeve!, 
it said, railroad rates had not decreased as had other prices. 
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As of 1931, the committee said, railroad freight rates were 
approximately 50 per cent higher than the corresponding rates 
of 1916, which it treated as a pre-war level. 

That statement, however, the committee said, did not neces- 
sarily apply to many rates which had been made to meet truck 
and water competition. 

“Rates on cotton, made to meet truck competition,” says 
the report, “are necessarily below the rail freight rates of pre- 
war days, and will probably be lower than those so far published, 
if the cotton business is brought back to the rails and kept 
there.” 

Closely akin to the subject of “comparative level of present 
and normal rates” the committee said, was the one of rate 
development which included the building up and harmonizing 
of rate schedules so as to remove discrimination among localities 
and persons. It said that through competitive transportation 
factors the possibility of rate uniformity, for the present at least, 
had practically disappeared. Railroad rates which long ago were 
said to be in a chaotic condition, the committee said, were even 
more so today. 

“The ray of hope for those who sincerely believe in like 
treatment for localities and persons in the matter of transporta- 
tion rates,” the committee says, “may be gleaned from the patent 
necessity of harmonizing rates of the various transportation 
agencies to avoid destroying any one necessary transportation 
agency. Certain states in the central west, through a movement 
which began in Kansas, are endeavoring to work out some sem- 
plance of harmony in truck and rail rates. The result has been 
the filing and effectiveness within the state of Kansas of mate- 
rially lower rail rates for the distances where truck transporta- 
tion is most practical. Apparently both the rail carriers and 
the trucks, as well as the shippers and receivers of freight, are 
agreeable to this arrangement.” 

With respect to the proper adjustment of railroad freight 
rates in view of the present depression, the committee said the 
logic of the situation was that, during the depression, railroad 
freight rates should be reduced somewhat in line with other 
prices generally, keeping in mind, anomalous though it may 
seem, that some stability of railroad earnings must be attempted 
if the properties were to be properly maintained and an efficient 
working organization kept going. 


Consolidation of Railroads 


The report of the special committee on consolidation of rail- 
roads presented by J. W. McCardle, of Indiana, chairman, was 
prepared as the views of Mr. McCardle. He expressed his ideas 
in the first person singular. Mr. McCardle said he had a very 
high regard for the members of the federal commission who had 
prepared the final consolidation plan. 

“But I take serious exception to their proposed consolidation, 
which will force the prosperous carriers to take care of the 
weaker roads, which in the course of a few years will be unable 
to operate profitably themselves and can only weight down or 
possibly disrupt the entire transportation system of the United 
States,” said Mr. McCardle. 

“In my opinion,” he added, “it would be far better to permit 
the weaker roads to die a natural death and be abandoned, than 
to tie them into more prosperous systems and thus pull down 
the entire structure.” 

No doubt, Chairman McCardle said, at the time the trans- 

portation act was passed, the plan of consolidation was the most 
feasible in view of conditions surrounding the transportation 
system. At that time, he said, there was need of cars and 
engines but that today the carriers have more cars, more en- 
gines, than they knew what to do with. Their greatest need, 
he said, was to get sufficient tonnage to make use of the rolling 
stock they now had. 
_ “Due to these changes in the economic conditions,” he con- 
tinued, “is it not possible that the legislation enacted twelve 
or fifteen years ago has in fact outgrown its usefulness? Is it 
not reasonable to assume that the transportation act of 1920 
should be repealed and in its place more modern legislation 
enacted? By that I mean, why not abrogate the part of the 
act providing for the consolidation of railroads into a limited 
number of systems, and why not permit carriers to take by 
Voluntary consolidation the systems which are not profitable 
or may be necessary or profitable to the operation of their 
Systems in the future? And if there are any other small carriers 
left, that cannot operate with advantage to themselves or as a 
part of a system, why not abandon them and substitute motor 
Vehicle transportation?” 

The committee on cooperation between federal and state 
Commissions reported the cases which had been handled in the 
last year under the plan for cooperation between the federal 
and state commissions. 


Grade Crossing Elimination 
The committee on railroad grade crossings elimination and 
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protection, with several members expressing individual views, 
recommended that all the state commissions in states permitting 
the construction of new highway railroad grade crossings re- 
quest their respective legislatures to enact laws to prohibit the 
construction of any new crossings of highway and/or railroad 
at grade with each other; that each state commission make a 
careful survey of all grade crossings in its state, classifying 
them as to hazard and type of protection required; that the 
state commissions, acting through the national association, to 
agree upon and prescribe a substantially standard form of pro- 
tection to be installed at each classified crossing; and that the 
state commissions present to their respective legislatures the 
necessity and importance of enacting laws requiring the state 
and municipalities to bear a fair and equitable portion of the 
expense of grade crossing elimination and of protection at grade 
crossings. 

In his address to the convention President John J. Murphy, 
of South Dakota, invited his hearers to look at the spectacle 
of their country strictly regulating railroads while exposing 
them to the unregulated competition of motor carriers operating 
on the highways and then lending the railroads money from 
the public treasury and increasing the rates of its shippers to 
cover deficits caused by such a course. He thought it a 
strange one. 

“We impose upon shippers increased rates to make up for 
deficits caused in part by such unregulated competition,” said 
Mr. Murphy,” and at the same time loan them money from the 
public treasury to enable these same rail carriers to con- 
tinue to meet operating costs and fixed charges which cannot 
be met from their operating revenues.” 

Two pieces of legislation advocated by the association but 
not passed by Congress, he said, would be helpful, in a sub- 
stantial way, to the railroads. He referred to the bills for the 
regulation of motor vehicles and for the repeal of the recapture 
part of section 15a. The recapture part of the law, he held to 
be unenforceable statute. 


Holding Companies No Rate Problem 


The committee on intercorporate relations, of which J. F. 
Shaughnessy of the Nevada commission was chairman, said 
that the holding company, complaints about which he repeated, 
was no rate problem for any state commission endowed with 
rate regulating powers under normal conditions. Every prob- 
lem about rates, he contended, could be handled by a properly 
endowed commission in the exercise of its duty to establish 
just and reasonable rates to be paid to the utility company. 


Depreciation Thoughts 


Commissioner Eastman, of the federal body, unable to at- 
tend the convention, contributed to the views expressed about 
depreciation by writing out, in brief, what he would have talked 
about if he had been able to be present. 

He said that, while he had encountered many difficult ques- 
tions in connection with the public regulation of utilities and 
railroads, he knew of few, if any, such questions that presented 
sO many opportunities for mental entanglement as did the ques- 
tion of depreciation. Whether the Commission, in its report 
on that question in Telephone and Railroad Depreciation 
Charges, 118 I. C. C. 295, had escaped the mental entanglements 
about which he was speaking, he said, was for others to say. 
All he could say, he added, was that if the Commission did not 
reach sound conclusions in that report, it was not for lack of 
a record, a multitude of expert opinions from which to choose 
or for lack of earnest effort on its part. He expressed a few 
basic convictions held by him. One was that proper and ade- 
quate depreciation accounting was essential to sound business 
practice and was also required in the public interest, the latter 
being to prevent enterprises stumbling and falling on account 
of accumulated burdens that would have been exposed in a 
timely way before they caused bankruptcy. Proper deprecia- 
tion accounting he deemed as necessary and in the nature of 
life insurance. 

Another conviction, he said, was that depreciation account- 
ing, while entirely sound in theory, was an exceedingly difficult 
thing to work out in practice with any assurance that the 
results would be approximately correct. Public regulation, he 
said, could not be content with crude methods of providing for 
depreciation but must find a method that would measure the 
amount needed to cover depreciation with as near an approach 
to accuracy as possible, else operating expense could be in- 
flated or deflated at will. Another conviction, he said, was 
that the principles of depreciation were identical for both 
accounting and valuation purposes. 


Air Transportation Regulation 


The aviation committee, instead of confining itself, as here- 
tofore, to recommending uniform state, national, and inter- 
national laws and rules governing aviation, reported progress 
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that was being made in aviation. It reported that in the 
calendar year, 1931, regularly scheduled airplanes flew more 
than 47,000,000 miles, transporting 522,000 passengers and 
10,000,000 pounds of mail. That, the committee said, was 
approximately 200 per cent increase in the number of passengers 
carried over 1929, and a 29 per cent increase, over 1929, in 
the amount of mail carried. In 1931, the committee said the 
government spent for commercial air transportation and avia- 
tion approximately $35,000,000, of which $25,000,000 or $26,000,000 
was for air mail purposes and the remainder for the support 
of the Department of Commerce. In addition, the report said, 
$35,500,000 was made available for army and navy expenditures 
for aeronautcal training. 

On account of the public demand for speedier service across 
the continent for certain types of express, passenger and mail, 
it was doubtful if state regulatory bodies should or would ever 
have much to say respecting these transport lines other than 
to enforce and administer the so-called police powers. That 
fact alone, it suggested, would emphasize the necessity and 
importance of uniformity in state and federal rules and laws. 


In the report of the committee on motor vehicle transporta- 
tion the idea was put forth that there was an overproduction of 
motor carrier service and that that overproduction was bringing 
the industry to the verge of bankruptcy. The report was sub- 
mitted by Amos A. Betts, chairman of the Arizona commission. 
Mr. Betts said that the failure of Congress at the last session 
to enact legislation for the regulation of interstate motor Car- 
riers was almost a tragedy. Nothing short of a cataclysm, he 
suggested, could awaken Congress to the catastrophic propor- 
tions of the situation that might overwhelm the country if action 
were not taken. 

Hugh H. Williams, of the New Mexico commission, was 
elected to the presidency, he having been first vice-president 
since the Richmond meeting. Mr. Williams immediately an- 
nounced that he would resign the presidency on December 31 
because on that day he would go out of office, having failed of 
election to the New Mexico commission at the recent election. 


Thereupon the convention chose J. Paul Kuhn, of the Illinois 
commission, to be president, Amost A. Betts to be first vice- 
president, and Lester Hooker of Virginia, second vice-president. 
James B. Walker was fe-elected secretary. John E. Benton was 
re-elected general solicitor and Clyde S. Bailey assistant general 
solicitor and assistant secretary. Mr. Walker’s office is in New 
York. Messrs. Bention and Bailey have their offices in Wash- 
ington. 


CONFERENCE “TOWN MEETING” 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


About 200 representatives of shippers, railroad and coast- 
wise steamship lines attended a “town meeting” November 15 
under the sponsorship of the Shippers’ Conference of Greater 
New York at the headquarters of the Merchants’ Association 
of New York. Among the subjects discussed were the truck 
and trailer system started by the Pennsylvania Railroad last 
month, a part system of store door delivery; the store door 
delivery service now in operation by the Long Island Railroad; 
the workings of the new union inland freight terminal in New 
York; and the store door delivery service to be put into effect 
in the New York area by the trunk line railroads December 17. 


F. X. Quinn, general freight agent of the Pennsylvania, in 
outlining the objects of the truck-trailer service introduced by 
his line, described it as more economical and expeditious than 
the floatage service. The railroad provides the trailers and 
transfers the freight to and from cars at a moderate charge, 
which, added to the cost of moving the trailer between the 
patron’s door and railroad station, he said, would produce a 
substantially less charge than under present trucking methods, 
and was calculated to minimize loss and damage claims. He 
said the line haul rates would be the same as the others. The 
shipper is enabled to use his own car. The service is to the 
railroad station. The railroad does the work to the railhead 
at each place. The consignee is held responsible for the trail- 
ers and he can lock the trailer if desired. 

Donald Wilson, commerce agent of the Long Island, de- 
seribed the operations of store door delivery on his line. He 
said there had been zones established throughout Long Island. 
The rates ranged from 37 cents a hundred pounds to 42 cents 
and to 47 cents, minimum charges of shipments. It is an over- 
night service from any address below 126th street, Manhattan, 
and takes in Brooklyn and all Long Island. The service is per- 
formed by the Railway Express Agency. 

“It was still in an experimental stage,” Mr. Wilson said, 
“and if it is a success it can only be by your cooperation.” 

Mr. Wilson said that, on less than carload shipments to 
and from connecting lines, a store door delivery and collection 
service might be had on Long Island beyond New York City, 
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at an added charge of 5 cents a hundred pounds, subject to 
minimum charge of 25 cents a shipment. : 

C. W. Rau, station agent of the Port Authority’s Union le 
land Freight Terminal in Manhattan, said the system now jy 
effect was designed for the handling of less than carload freight 
collection and one “dump” and pick up. 

The majority of traffic at present, he said, was on Out 
bound or westbound and that was because shippers were ny 
generally familiar with it. He said it reduced trucking throug. 
out the city in a ratio of four to one. 

W. F. Richardson, freight traffic manager of the Baltimoy 
and Ohio, discussed the system of store door delivery. 
said the railroads felt that they had the tariff in good Shape 
and added that it would be filed with the Commission Within 
a few days. Milton P. Bauman, chairman of the Shippers’ (op. 
ference, asked Mr. Richardson, if, in view of the fact that the 
Shippers’ Conference had already gone on record as favoring 
store door delivery and had been ready to cooperate to make 
it a success, it would not have been a good idea to have invited 
a committee of three to meet the railroad tariff men so that 
they could be of some assistance to help straighten out some 
of the items in the tariff. 

“The railroads are seeking to get back some of the business 
they have lost to the trucking companies,” he said. ‘Why isn‘ 
it good business for them to have shippers sit in with them g 
that they can find out what shippers have to pay to trucking 
concerns and to consider their various problems?” 

Mr. Richardson said he could not speak for all the rail. 
roads, but, as far as his own road was concerned, it had no 
objection to meeting such a committee. In the past they had 
had the assistance of some shippers’ representatives, he said, 

“Of course, we have to get the support of the shippers in 
order to make it a success,” he added. 

Dissatisfaction was expressed by the shippers with several 
features of the railroads’ policies. Spokesmen of the coastwise 
ship lines, when requested by Mr. Bauman to present the case 
for the ship lines, said they were satisfied that the railroads 
had done little to improve their claim to the freight in the port 
district. Among the spokesmen for the ship lines were T. N. 
Cook, freight traffic manager of the Ocean Steamship Company, 
yee C. N. Jones, freight traffic manager of the Old Dominion 

ine. 

Mr. Cook said the coastwise lines were prepared to expand 
their facilities for handling freight whenever they felt the rail- 
roads had improved their service sufficiently to attract freight. 
The inland terminal, which provides a center for the delivery 
of less-than-carload freight outbound on all the railroads and 
a pick-up place for all inbound freight, had had no effect on the 
division of freight between the railroads and ship lines in the 
two months of its operation, Mr. Cook said. The reaction to 
the proposed store-door tariffs of the railroads indicated also, 
he said, that shippers would not flock to the railroads. 

W. S. Curlett, agent of the Trunk Line Tariff Bureau, ex. 
plained the tariffs that were being prepared. Establishing suit- 
able store-door delivery in Brooklyn had proved the principal 
— block toward setting up a system for the entire port, 

e said. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 

An allotment of $50,000 for dredging Thimble Shoal chan- 
nel, Va., has been approved. 

Secretary of War Hurley has approved allotments of 
240,000 for Boston Harbor, Mass., and of 64,000 for Savannah 
River below Augusta, Ga. 

An allotment of $550,000 for repairs to jetties in Yaquina 
Bay and Harbor, Ore., has been approved by Acting Secretary 
of War Payne. 

The Acting Secretary of War, Col. Frederick H. Payne has 
approved the following allotment of funds for rivers and harbors’ 
Keweenaw waterway, Mich., $30,000 intracoastal waterway (New 
Orleans-Sabine River section), $525,000; Ohio River, $300,000. 

The chief of engineers, Major General Lytle Brown, has 4aD- 
proved the following contracts: Great Lakes Dredge & Dock 
Co., New York, N. Y., $171,215.44, for dredging in Cape Cod Canal, 
Boston district; the Arundel Corporation, Baltimore, Md, 
$92,043.26, for dredging in the Craighill section of channel lead- 
ing to Baltimore; McWilliams Dredging Co., New Orleans, La. 
$310,140, for dredging and clearing right-of-way along intra- 
coastal waterway from Jacksonville to Miami between the St. 
Johns River and the Tolomato River, Jacksonville district; the 
Vang Construction Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., $1,190,251.48, for con- 
structing new lock and dam No. 2, Allegheny River, and the 
Vang Construction Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., $512,444.37, for construct- 
ing new lock No. 3, Allegheny River. 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE 


The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for Sep- 
tember, 1932, shows 7,336 cars held overtime—a percentage of 
04.39—as against 10,743 cars—a percentage of 05.14—for Sep 
tember, 1931. 
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© not 
ough. tion, as, for instance, Parker McCollester pointing out that if 
imore OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS the Commission held that the Seatrain was a carrier by water, 
He The Trafic World New York Bureau as contended by it, one phase of the case would be at an end. 
shape WO fixtures consummated in the full cargo grain trade in Another suggestion was that until the Commission decided that 
rithin Tite last week have been done at rates a fraction in advance a prima facie case of competition between the rail-and-water 
Con. of those reported earlier in the week. One of these was an route and the all-rail routes had been made out there would 
t the Italian vessel fixed to take 35,000 quarters from Montreal to Ant- be no use in proceeding with testimony about the public interest 
oring werp or Rotterdam on the basis of 5%c, with option for the phase of the subject. 
make Mediterranean at 814c for mid-November; the other a British The discussion resulted in a general agreement that a 
Vited boat for 31,000 quarters from Montreal to Antwerp at 5%c or record could and should be made that would enable the Com- 
that Rotterdam at 5%c, also for mid-November. Another Mediter- mission to pass upon all phases of the subject at one time, 
30me ranean fixture from Montreal was done on the basis of 8%c for although Examiner Boles said that there might be a determina- 
November. tion by the Commission before the adjourned hearing on the 
Ness The Traffic Executives’ Association, Eastern Territory, an- question of competition or possible competition. 
isn’t nounces that, regarding the application by the Grain and Feed In the adjournment period of one month, Seatrain Lines, 
N s0 Dealers’ National Association to the presidents of the eastern  Inc., is to furnish information as to stockholders, securities, 
king railroads for a reduction of 50 per cent in the all-rail export letters exchanged between it and the trunk lines about the pros- 
rates on corn to north Atlantic seaboard, it was concluded not’  pective service and other information deemed of importance 
Tail. to recommend the reduction. either by the Commission or the opposition to the new service. 
| no Chartering of transatlantic sugar cargoes was fairly active, Mr. McCollester offered information for the private use of the 
had most of the fixtures accomplished being for Cuba loading. A Commission with regard to the origin and destination of traffic 
said. 3.174-ton vessel obtained 14s 6d from Cuba to United King- handled by Seatrain which he said he had declined to furnish 
S in dom-Continent for November-December and a 2,333-ton boat for the use of the opposition. Opposition attorneys denied that 
was fixed on the basis of 15s 6d under the same conditions for he had declined to furnish the infgrmation, George H. Muckley 
eral prompt loading. Time charters were limited to West Indies of the Southern Pacific, saying that the declination went to 
vise and Canadian business. Coal and lumber cargoes were notable the furnishing of the numbers of the cars in which the traffic 
or by their absence from the week’s list. There was fair activity had been transported. Mr. McCollester insisted that he had 
ads in the tankers trade with a number of fixtures from the Gulf declined to furnish the information, adding that Seatrain also 
ort and from California. declined to furnish its port to port rates. 
N. Daulton Mann, executive vice president of the Grace Line, Examiner Boles declined the offer of information for the 
ny, announces that the Santa Elena, last of the four new passenger private use of the Commission. In the closing minutes of the 
aoa and cargo liners ordered for the Panama mail service of the session Henry Thurtell, attorney for southern lines, renewed a 
line, will be launched at Kearny, N. J., Nov. 30. The new ship request that the Commission require Seatrain Lines, Inc., to fur- 
and will be christened by Miss Elise Grace, daughter of William nish information as to traffic movements to Cuba, saying that 
ail Russell Grace, director of W. R. Grace and Company and vice information on such movements would be startling. 
ht. president of the Ingersoll-Rand Company. In the course of the discussion about procedure and some of 
ery In trial runs over a measured course off the Virginia Capes the statistics as to traffic already in the record, Mr. McCollester 
“~ Nov. 11 the steam turbine driven liner Colombia of the Colom- said that trunk lines had delayed cars so that they might not 
he bian Steamship Line attained a speed of 18.98 knots. reach Hoboken in time for Seatrain shipment. A. S. Knowlton, 
- The Colombia, the first of two vessels built for the new representing the trunk lines, said that he did not admit that 
we express service of the line between New York, Port-au-Prince, allegation made in connection with statistics showing move- 
2 Kingston, Puerto Colombia and Cristobal, will sail from New ments via Seatrain service. 
“ York Nov. 24 on her maiden voyage. She will be followed a po OR IRR NNEC pe 
it month later by her sister ship, the Haiti. WEST INDIES CRUISE AGREEMENT 
val More than 54,000 cubic feet of cargo space will be refrig- The Shipping Board has approved West Indies Cruise agree- 
rt erated for the transportation of perishable and semiperishable ments Nos. 2101 and 2147, between the United States Lines, 
cargo. Ample space will be provided for general cargo. White Star Line and ten other transatlantic carriers providing 
The Atlantic Refining Company, of Philadelphia, has an- for cooperative action in reference to winter cruises of certain 
nounced its intention of filing exceptions to the tentative report of such carriers’ vessels to the West Indies. The chief feature 
- of the Shipping Board’s bureau on the company’s complaint of of such agreements are the minimum fares which the carriers 
discrimination by steamship lines in the south and east African jointly obligate themselves to observe. The other ten lines are 
of trade in favor of New York on shipments of case oil. The ag follows: Canadian Pacific Steamships, Cosulich Line, Cunard- 
h company is to attack the method of reaching the adverse de- Anchor Lines, French Line, Hamburg-American Line, Holland 
cision in the case as being cursory, inadequate, and showing America Line, Italian Line, North German Lloyd, Red Star Line, 
" fundamental misconceptions of law, and for failure to apply the and Swedish American Line. 
7 principles of port equalization as applied in other cases. a 
SEATRAIN INVESTIGATION WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 
ef The following agreements filed in compliance with section 15 
: The Traffic World Washington Bureau of the shipping act of 1916 have been approved by the Shipping 
. ; Opposition to the stockholding and service relationship be- Board: 
ween the Seatrain Lines, Inc., and the Hoboken Manufacturers ‘ = i ‘ 
‘ Railroad on the one hand and components of the Missouri Pacific on eS te yn ng MB: om y ue ——— Feces 5 


system on the other hand will be heard on December 12 at an 
adjourned hearing in No. 25546, investigation of The Seatrain 
Lines, Inc., and No. 25565, application of the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad Co. and the Texas & Pacific Railway Co., in the matter 
of common carrier service by water other than through the 
Panama Canal. The hearing begun on November 10 (see Traffic 
World, November 12) was completed on November 12. 

The case in behalf of The Seatrain Lines, Inc., and the 
Hoboken Manufacturers was completed with the testimony of 
W. J. Mathy, general freight agent of Seatrain and vice-president 
of the Hoboken Manufacturers. Testimony in behalf of the 
southwestern railroads that have a stock interest in Seatrain 
was presented by J. A. Lynch, general freight agent at Dallas of 
the Texas & Pacific, and C. D. Bordelon, assistant general 
freight agent of the Missouri Pacific at St. Louis. 

Much of the time of the session on November 12 was devoted 
to discussion of methods of procedure and questions of jurisdic- 


billing arrangement covering shipments from Atlantic Coast ports 

to Oriental ports, with transshipment at Los Angeles Harbor or 

: Transshipment expense is to be absorbed by the 
nes, 


Orient to Atlantic Coast: 2125—Pacific-Java-Bengal Line with 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Company: Arrangement covers 
through shipments from the Orient to Atlantic Coast ports, with 
transshipment at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. Cost 
of transshipment is to be absorbed by the two lines. 

China to Atlantic Coast: 2135—The East Asiatic Company 
with the Panama Mail Steamship Company: Agreement covers 
through shipments from Chinese ports to U. S. Atlantic Coast 
ports, with transshipment at San Francisco or Los Angeles 
Harbor. Cost of transshipment is to be absorbed by the lines. 

Atlantic Coast to China: 2136—The Panama Mail Steamship 
Company with the East Asiatic Company: Covers through billing 
arrangement covering shipments from U. S. Atlantic Coast ports 
to Chinese ports, with transshipment at Los Angeles Harbor or 
San Francisco. Transshipment expenses are to be absorbed by the 


carriers. 
Orient to Gulf: 2137—Nippon Yusen Kaisha with Gulf Pacific 
This agreement provides for through billing ar- 


San Francisco. 


Mail Line, Ltd.: 
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rangement covering shipments from the Orient to United States 
Gulf ports served by Gulf Pacific Mai! Line, Ltd., with transship- 
ment at San Francisco or Los Angeles. Harbor. Transshipment 
expense at San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor is to be absorbed 
by the carriers. 

Agreement Canceled 


968-C—Williams Steamship Corporation with Pacific-Atlantic 
Steamship Company: Cancels an agreement between Williams 
Steamship Corporation and Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Company 
for maintenance of Williams Line Service in the intercoastal trade. 
This agreement was approved by the Board September 11, 1929. 
and its cancellation is requested because the arrangement between 
the two lines has been discontinued. 


MERCHANT MARINE DATA 


“Seagoing Vessels of the United States, 1932,” a reference 
book especially designed for the use and instruction of masters 
of seagoing vessels, has been released by A. J. Tyrer, assistant 
director of the Commerce Department’s Bureau of Navigation 
and Steamboat Inspection. 

This volume, published annually in conjunction with ‘“Mer- 
chant Vessels of the United States,” contains names and ex- 
tensive data concerning all vessels of the United States to 
which signal letters have been awarded. The vessels are ar- 
ranged alphabetically in the order of their signal letters, and 
government vessels are included as well as merchant vessels 
and yachts. 


TARIFF REGULATIONS AMENDED 


Until further action by the Shipping Board, the tariff regu- 
lations of the board (Tariff Circular No. 1) are amended to 
permit, as respects tariffs of carriers subject to section 18 of 
the shipping act, 1916, the number of supplements and the 
volume of supplemental data as follows: 

Size of tariffs—Less than 5 pages, 1 supplement; 5 but 
not more than 16 pages, 2 supplements; 17 but not more than 
32 pages, 3 supplements; 33 but not more than 100 pages, 4 
supplements; 101 but not more than 200 pages, 5 supplements; 
201 but not more than 300 pages, 6 supplements; over 300 pages, 
7 supplements. Supplemental data will not be permitted in 
excess of 50 per cent of the original tariff. 


DANGERS OF SEA-TRAVEL 


That the hazard of sea-travel at the present time is prac- 
tically negligible is revealed in the annual report of Supervis- 
ing Inspector General D. N. Hoover of the U. S. Steamboat In- 
spection Service, according to the Department of Commerce. 
In the fiscal year ended June 30 last, Mr. Hoover’s report shows, 
passengers carried on vessels required by law to report on this 
matter numbered 262,640,219, while the number of passengers 
lost in the period totaled 55. This means, it is pointed out, 
that for every passener lost approximately five million were 
carried in safety. Nearly 500 lives were directly saved in the 
last fiscal year by means of life-saving appliances required by 
law, according to the report. 

Summarizing the activities of the U. S. Steamboat Inspec- 
tion Service in the period covered by the report, Mr. Hoover 
points out that his staff inspected 5,919 vessels and made 3,982 
reinspections of vessels. In this period inspectors of the serv- 
ice examined 924 cargo vessels to carry persons in addition to 
the crew. Boiler inspections in the fiscal year 1932 numbered 
11,018, of which 1,295 were found defective from various causes. 


NEW GRAIN STORAGE RATES AT MONTREAL 


In order to promote freer flow of grain through the port of 
Montreal, the harbor commissioners have announced their de- 
cision to absorb the cost of insurance on grain stored in their 
elevators, according to a report to the Department of Com- 
merce from Trade Commissioner E. G. Sabine, Montreal. 

The paragraph dealing with insurance is as follows: 


It shall be compulsory for the commissioners to insure against 
loss by fire and explosion, on account of whom it may concern, all 
grain received in their elevators, and pay the premium therefor 
on the following conditions: 

(a) No charge will be made by the commissioners for the 
premium of insurance paid by them to cover such loss during the 
free period of storage as mentioned in this by-law. 

(b) After the expiry of the free period, insurance will be 
charged against the grain at the rate of twenty cents per $100 
of value, per annum, while stored, and shall be payable to the 
commissioners before delivery thereof by the holders of the ware- 
eo ee or other documents issued in lieu of warehouse 
receipts. 


Storage rates have also been altered by order-in-council, the 
principal difference being in the reduction of the period of 
winter storage by one month. Instead of a straight charge of 
1% cents a bushel, the new rate is one-ninetieth of a cent a 
day from Dec. 2 to April 15 (formerly May 15), which actually 
amounts to 1% cents for the whole period. 
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ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


With the beginning of hearings November 14 before the 
Senate committee on foreign relations on the St. Lawrence watg, 
way treaty, a statement came from the Buffalo (N. Y.) Chamber 
of Commerce opposing ratification of the treaty 

The Buffalo chamber, speaking for business interests in ONe 
of the Great Lakes ports, said it opposed the treaty becauge it 
would lead to the expenditure of hundreds of millions of dg, 
lars on a project the economic value of which was wholly spe. 
ulative and conjectural; because it did not appear that ther 
would be any benefit to the American people sufficiient to oy. 
weigh the burden of debt and taxation which would necessarily 
follow from the cost of the project; because apparently th 
project would be far more expensive than its advocates repre 
sented; because the alleged savings in freight rates by the pro 
posed route were commonly calculated on the basis of lake anj 
rail rates in effect immediately after the world war and the 
present cost of transportation from Great Lakes ports to the 
Atlantic seaboard over existing American routes was less than 
the probable cost via the proposed seaway; because the prob. 
able traffic was greatly exaggerated; because the menace of 
westbound traffic to the producers and manufacturers of the 
midwest and the northwest was commonly overlooked; because 
any diversion of traffic to the proposed shipway would injure 
the American rail and water routes now handling traffic be 
tween Great Lakes ports and the Atlantic seaboard; because 
producers would rarely receive the benefit of reduced rates (if 
any) via the proposed shipway; because there was little pros. 
pect that the net gain to American wheat growers as a whole 
would be significant; because it did not appear that the American 
automobile manufacturer would be benefited; because present 
American transportation facilities could handle all traffic from 
the Great Lakes to the seaboard for years to come, econoni- 
cally, efficiently and expeditiously; because the shipway, if it 
resulted in any benefit, would result in a benefit to a small 
number of industries at the expense of the general public; be 
cause of the possibility of Canadian action affecting American 
commerce on the seaway; and because it would be improvident 
and unwise for the United States to spend hundreds of millions 
of dollars to deepen a river solely because that river consti. 
tuted an outlet to the sea, where that outlet lay wholly within 
a foreign jurisdiction. 


Ten Eyck First Witness 


Peter G. Ten Eyck, president of the New York State Water. 
ways Association, and chairman of the Albany (N. Y.) Port 
District Commission, was the first witness heard. Members 
of the committee present were: Senator Borah, chairman, and 
Senators Vandenberg, Wagner, LaFollette, Glenn and Walsh, 
of Montana. 

Mr. Ten Eyck read a statement in opposition to the rati- 
fication of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway treaty, 
in which he asserted that in reviewing the various reports of 
the international joint commissions appointed by the govern: 
ments of Canada and the United States “it appears they have 
not reported upon many important features that should be 
known and to which serious consideration should be given be- 
fore a project of this magnitude is undertaken.” 

Among such features Mr. Ten Eyck said he found: Nothing 
as to cost of maintenance, operation and major repairs; n0 
provision made for payment of interest on bonded debt and 
amortization of same; that the treaty or engineers’ report did 
not give the estimated figures on cargo tonnage to justify this 
great expenditure; and that as to a number of points covering 
costs of handling traffic and of developing Great Lakes’ ports 
to accommodate ocean-going vessels there were no figures. Con- 
tinuing, he said, in part: 


So far as the St. Lawrence enterprise and the Port of Mon- 
treal are concerned, it is an export project for a very small ton- 
nage of United States products, none of which will reach the 
consumer in this country, for it is not planned to serve the big 
eastern markets of the United States. On the other hand, New 
York state has given to the nation a waterway route which is 
so located that it will serve 90 per cent of all the western and 
Great Lakes water-shed producers and at the same time serve 
the large thickly populated markets in the eastern and the west- 
ern parts of the United States and along the Pacific coast via 
the Panama Canal. 

If an enterprise of this character and magnitude is built, any 
of the cost of which is to be defrayed with United States moneys, 
it should be so located and provision should be made that United 
States labor shall be employed to the full extent, particularly in 
view of the existing economic and employment conditions. 


Mr. Ten Eyck said the Canadian people viewed the treaty 
as a national victory. He also dealt with the power aspects of 
the project, asserting it was an admitted fact that no hydraulic 
development could compete with a steam plant when the initial 
cost of the hydraulic development exceeded $150 a horsepower. 
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November 19, 1932 


“The estimate of the International Board of Engineers,” said 
“jg misleading due to the fact that they have not included 
items of cost which both countries will be required to pay before 
this project is completed in its entirety. 

“In substantiation of this statement there is given below 

he several estimates prepared by different individuals or or- 
anizations Who have given study to this project: International 
Joint Commission, $543,429,000; Hugh L. Cooper, international 
engineer, $1,350,000,000; E. P. Goodrich, consulting engineer, 
$1,054,000,000; Dr. Harold G. Moulton of the Brookings Insti- 
tution, $712,000,000; President Hoover (in statement given the 
Associated Press), $800,000,000; total $4,459,429,000. The aver- 
age of these estimates is $891,886,000.” 
The average figure, said Mr. Ten Eyck, was felt to be too 
low. He used the estimate of Mr. Cooper as a base for computa- 
tions. This estimate included the costs for development of 
water power, for navigation improvement, and for deepening 
the channels and harbors of the Great Lakes. 

“This enormous sum of $1,350,000,000 amortized over 50 
years at 5 per cent, will cost the two countries $3,000,000,000, 
or at the rate of $162,000 per day for every day during the 
fifty-year period,” said he. “The annual interest alone at 5 per 
cent per annum would amount to $67,500,000 per year on the 
original capital investment without considering the amortization 
or the costs of maintenance, operation and major repairs... . 

“Tf all of the grain which was exported through the north 
Atlantic ports in the maximum year of 1922 had been transported 
through the improved St. Lawrence route the interest charge 
alone per bushel of grain would have been at the rate of 14% 
cents per bushel. Considered in tons, this amounted to approxi- 
mately 13,881,000 tons, or at the rate of $4.86 per ton.” 

Estimates as to initial cost and the actual cost of a number 
of waterway projects were pointed to by the witness in support 
of his point that the actual cost in all cases covered was greatly 
in excess of the estimates. For example, the estimate for the 
Panama Canal was given as $150,000,000, and the actual cost 
$375,000,000 and the estimate for the New York barge canal, 
$62,000,000, and the actual cost $176,000,000. 

“From these figures,” said he, “it is apparent that it is more 
logical to subsidize the farmers and producers of the west than 
to venture into a hazardous, untried and experimental joint 
waterway development of this magnitude.” 

When so much money was needed in this country for in- 
ternal improvement, farm credits, transportation, warehouses, 
good roads, public buildings, improvement of harbors and docks, 
world war obligations and governmental debt, as well as to take 
care of the unemployment situation, said Mr. Ten Eyck, it 
seemed ridiculous for the people of the United States to spend 
over $1,300,000,000 to help an adjoining country build a parallel 
and competitive route in a territory intrinsic to the United 
States to act as a rival to an existing all-American route wholly 
within the territory of the United States. 

A brief in opposition to ratification of the treaty was also 
submitted on behalf of the Albany Port District Commission by 
E. P. Goodrich, consulting engineer. In this brief the statement 
was made that the annual costs of carrying the proposed ex- 
penditures for the improvement of navigation facilities when 
added to shipping costs produced rates higher than those actu- 
ally charged in 1932. It was further asserted that the alleged 
local benefits from an.improvement of navigation on the St. 
Lawrence were improbable, that losses to other sections were 
practically certain, and that the universal tax burden would 
be very real. 
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Position of Railroads 


Construction of the St. Lawrence shipway is n 
economically unjustified but will cost the gM we re 
Scary Mase a ou pee as much as estimated and place a 

urden on their s i i 
Railway Siccuetone oulders, according to the Association 
he views of that organization, which represent near 
per cent of the mileage of the Class I salivoatin of this pov Aang 
were presented by Alfred P. Thom, the general counsel. . 

“After careful consideration,” Mr. Thom said, “of this pro- 
Posed project for a deep waterway to accommodate ocean-going 
vessels from Montreal to the head of the Great Lakes, its cost, 
its feasibility, its climatic and other limitations, and its effect 
upon rail carriers, the railway executives take a position in 
opposition to it for the following reasons: 


1. The actual cost will be much greater than 

and upon which justification is based pegler-< mg ameeeniand 
2. Due to these under estimates and to other factors, there is 

ee no = prem to og gg oe y a alleged savings from 

sportation service can be realized. 

there will be no savings whatever. ee 

; 3. The costs, whatever they may prove to be, will be borne in 

arge part by taxpayers and thus establish a subsidized service, com- 

petitive with the rail carriers. 

e 4. The tonnage diverted to this artificial and subsidized waterway 

will, if as great in amount as claimed by proponents, result in unjus- 
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tifiable injury to the railroads of the United States, without compen- 
sating advantage in lower transportation costs, but if less in amount 
than claimed by proponents, then, of course, the project fails of 
justification. 

5. The transportation service to be offered by this proposed 
waterway will be an incomplete service, limited by climatic conditions 
to 6% or 7 months out of the year and by the purpose to handle 
business on a through haul only, disregarding local service. This will 
compel the railroads to ‘“‘stand-by’’ with unused equipment and watch 
a subsidized competitor take the cream of the traffic during its operat- 
ing season, but to be ready and fully equipped to serve when winter 
closes the waterway and railroad operation is difficult. 

_ 6. There is no present or prospective need for the proposed addi- 
tional and duplicate service since there are no sound reasons to an- 
ticipate any savings in costs to be realized and since existing facilities 
are adequate, dependable, efficient and afford full community, all-the- 
year-round, service. 

7. The proposed project will result in a tax-free, unregulated 
transportation agency competitive with heavily taxed and regulated 
railroads. 

8. It will involve the use of public revenues, raised by taxation of 
all the people, for the especial benefit of a part of the people only 
and to the detriment of competing sections. 


Instead of costing the taxpayers of this country $272,453,000, 
which the Joint Board of Engineers estimated would be the 
amount to be paid by the United States for the construction of 
the shipway, Mr. Thom said, the total capital cost for this 
country alone would be approximately $491,045,000. Continu- 


ing, he said: 


In the official estimate as to the cost of the undertaking, no con- 
sideration has been given to important elements of costs which private 
enterprise must face. There are substantial costs contingent upon 
the completion of this project and its operation as contemplated. They 
have not entered into the estimates of cost that have been officially 
made public. 

We have noted in the cost of other similar stupendous under- 
takings and perhaps none of which presented the engineering and other 
difficulties that will be faced in the St. Lawrence project, that, with- 
out exception, actual costs have greatly exceeded the estimates. This 
was true in the cases of the Panama Canal, the Suez Canal, the 
Chicago Drainage Canal and Welland Canal. 

The St. Lawrence project is estimated to require from seven to 
ten years for construction but no allowance has been made for interest 
on the money required for construction. The estimates of the Joint 
Board of Engineers also make no allowance for collateral costs, such 
as for adequate harbor and dock facilities. There are also other sub- 
stantial costs contingent upon the completion of this project and its 
operation as contemplated, but which have not entered into the 
estimates of costs that have been officially made public. 

In view of these facts, it is the firm conviction of railway execu- 
tives that the official announcement as to estimated costs must be 
greatly increased if this project is carried out. They feel also that 
these collateral costs, which must inevitably be met if the project 
is put into operation successfully, should receive the serious consider- 
ation of Congress and of the public. Such additional costs may be 
sufficiently great even to change the judgment wth respect to the 
desirability and feasibility of the project itself. 

It has been estimated that construction of the Saint Lawrence 
Shipway would bring about a saving of from 6 cents to 12 cents a 
bushel on wheat, which constitutes about 60 per cent of the anticipated 
Saint Lawrence traffic. 

The railway executives have examined these claims somewhat 
critically. They find that wheat has been moving, via the existing 
all-water route through the Welland Canal, from upper lake ports to 
Liverpool as low as 8 cents a bushel. If 6 cents is to be saved out 
of this total, there will be left only 2 cents a bushel for the ship 
operator. 

Railway executives are convinced that the estimated savings, 
like the estimated costs, are in error. Just as the costs will be 
substantially greater, the savings will be inconsequential or dis- 
appear. It is their firm belief that no savings at all will be 
realized, and a tremendous burden of expenditure will have been 
shouldered upon the taxpayers as the result of this project. 

The project here involved is not a self-liquidating project. 
Funds for the construction of this shipway, funds for the col- 
lateral costs, funds for operation and maintenance are proposed 
to be supplied by the federal government from tax receipts. All 
taxpayers of the country will bear this burden, not alone those 
who are operating through the shipway. These burdens do not 
appear in the operating costs of this transportation facility. 

The shift of this burden of expense from the users or com- 
petitors of this waterway to the general taxpayer means only 
one thing, namely, a subsidy to this waterway service. 

It is obvious that this proposed waterway, paralleling as it 
does important trunk line railroads of the country, will be in 
competition with these railroads. There will thus arise another 
instance of a private enterprise, that must meet all elements of 
cost, placed in competitive relationship with a government-sub- 
sidized enterprise. 

Railway executives believe that such competition is unfair 
and cannot be justified. 


Could Haul Grain Free 

Mr. Thom said the annual cost to the United States for 
interest charges, maintenance and operation of the shipway 
would amount to from $27,000,000 to $43,000,000, depending upon 
the construction cost. 

“If the United States,” he said, “would pay annually to the 
railroads of this country the amount it would have to pay 
annually for interest charges, maintenance and operation of the 
St. Lawrence shipway, the railroads could afford to haul free 
all the grain that would move from the United States through 
that waterway and still have a substantial balance left over.” 

Continuing, he said: 


While no exact figures can be given, we are justified in con- 
cluding that it is not safe to anticipate that there will be any 
saving at all as the result of this water operation and that the 
taxpayers would be paying an extraordinary and unjustifiable 
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amount per ton for some favored shippers to get their freight 
hauled by this route. 

The rail carriers are fully able to handle the normal increase 
in traffic. There is therefore no sound reason why a new addi- 
tional and subsidized transportation should be constructed. : 

It is obvious that shippers from those sections of the United 
States who must ship to the Gulf, Atlantic or Pacific ports will, 
by this expenditure of public funds, be put to a disadvantage as 
compared with shippers from the area to the north and east of 
a given line who can avail of the cheaper service which it is here 
proposed to create—cheaper only, however, when considered from 
the standpoint of what the shippers pay and without considering 
the contribution from the public treasury. Obviously, this pro- 
posal involves the use by the United States of public funds to 
the serious detriment of its Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific ports. Is 
this. a justifiable use of public revenues derived from taxes paid 
by all the people? 

Moreover, it should not be forgotten that the railroads are 
one of the largest employers of labor among our industrial en- 
terprises, and if the proposal here being considered results in a 
substantial diversion of their traffic, their ability to employ labor 
will be seriously impaired and the problem of unemployment will 
be rendered all the more difficult. 

It is for these reasons, which have been convincing to the 
railway executives, and which they hope may prove equally con- 
vincing to those who give them fair consideration, that we ap- 
pear in opposition to the construction of the proposed shipway. 

The railroads do not take the position that they are opposed 
to water transportation in competition with them under any 
and all circumstances. If a proposed waterway is a necessary, 
a reasonable and an economic development and fair to all the 
people, the rail carriers have no right to complain, even though 
their special interests are affected. If, however, a proposed wa- 
terway is not necessary, is not a reasonable and economically 
sound project, the railroads, as taxpayers and as carriers as 
against whom it is proposed to establish government subsidized 
competition, not only have the right, but it is likewise their duty, 
to protest against its construction. 

Because their careful consideration of the proposed project of 
the St. Lawrence shipway has led to the conviction that the 
project is not necessary and is not economically sound, they are 
now voicing their opposition to it. 


Senator Walsh, of Montana, asked Mr. Thom whether there 
was any waterway favored by the railroads. 

“I do not know of any that is economically justified,” replied 
Mr. Thom. 

Senator Vandenberg, of Michigan, asked whether there was 
any difference of opinion among railroad executives as to the St. 
Lawrence project—whether the middle western rail executives, 
if “free” to express their opinions, would not say that the im- 
provement of the St. Lawrence would be to their advantage. 

Mr. Thom thought that perhaps the senator was referring 
to utterances made in the past by some rail executives with 
reference to the waterway, but the senator said he was referring 
to the present. 

Whatever their views were in the past, said Mr. Thom, the 
executives had approved the statement submitted by him as the 
sound position in the matter. 

Asked specifically as to President Donnelly, of the Northern 
Pacific; President Scandrett, of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific; President Sargent, of the Chicago & North Western; 
President Gray, of the Union Pacific; President Jaffray, of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, and President Budd, 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Mr. Thom said they 
approved the statement submitted by him and added that Mr. 
Sargent did not think it was strong enough. 

Mr. Thom brought to the attention of the committee the 
question as to the status of the waterway, if built, in time of war, 
and urged that if provision was to be made for its construction, 
the treaty should contain an irrevocable grant to the United 
States to use the waterway in time of peace or war. 

Senator Borah inquired whether the railroads regarded water 
transportation as having the effect of lowering transportation 
charges. Mr. Thom said the shipper’ actually paid rates that 
were lower but that the cost of transportation was not reduced 
—that the difference was made up by the taxpayer through gov- 
ernmental expenditures on the waterways. 

Senator Walsh said he inferred from that that the railroads 
thought it unwise to improve the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 

“We think so,” replied Mr. Thom. 

In answer to another question by Senator Borah, Mr. Thom 
said the railroads did not think anything was to be gained by 
improvement of the waterways for the reason that the govern- 
ment had to bear the difference in cost. 


Security Owners Against Project 


Speaking for the Security Owners’ Association, Fred N. 
Oliver, general counsel, said the opposition of the security 
owners to the St. Lawrence project rested principally on the 
ground that the creation of “this additional transportation facil- 
ity will further endanger their investments in American railroads 
already threatened by adverse conditions and thus would directly 
affect millions of depositors in savings banks and policyholders 
of insurance companies.” 

“Moreover,” continued Mr. Oliver, “we are convinced that 
this damage to the railroads and to railroad security owners 
would be without any compensating benefit to the general public. 
The added facilities proposed are wholly unnecessary and even 
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wasteful from a public point of view and no public good wil] be 
derived therefrom.” 

Mr. Oliver referred to the present financial condition g 
the railroads, and asserted that the problem now facing the 
American people was whether or not the existing “abundance of 
transportation facilities will be able profitably to survive rathe 
than whether new facilities should be created.” 

“It seems to us,” said he, “that there is no justification 
whatsoever for vast expenditures by the government for the 
purpose of developing competition for our present facilities 
thereby lending aid to their more complete destruction. ... | 

“The proposition seems to resolve itself into the fact that 
the government is now aiding three distinct types of transpor. 
tation facilities, all of which are competing—the railroads through 
loans, the trucks indirectly through furnishing roadway, and the 
actual development and operation of inland waterways, | 
would seem improper for the government itself to create and 
finance still another competitor when the three agencies already 
mentioned are barely existing and are more than sufficient to 
meet transportation needs.” 


Maritime Association of N. Y. 


John P. Magill, of the Maritime Association of the Port of 
New York, representing members engaged in various phases 
of shipping, said the association’s position was that it did not 
believe the project would bring about satisfactory results from 
the standpoint of the shippers or the country itself. He said 
it believed the project to be economically unsound. Its consum- 
mation, he said, would disrupt and disorganize the transpor. 
tation flow in this country to the detriment of American pro. 
ducers, shippers and carriers. The existing transportation 
facilities, he said, were presently adequate and with growth of 
business would expand to meet that demand. 

Senator Vandenberg asked whether Mr. Magill would oppose 
the all-American canal. The latter said he would oppose it 
now because it was not needed. He had said he would not 
oppose it to the same degree that he would the St. Lawrence 
project. He discussed the preferential inspection treatment 
accorded grain passing through Canadian ports as compared 
with American ports. He did not agree with Senator Walsh 
that Montana grain producers would benefit more than Canadian 
grain producers from the improvement of the St. Lawrence, 
asserting that that was “the bunk.” He admitted in an ex 
change of questions and answers with Senator Walsh that the 
Canadian rail rates were lower than the American rail rates on 
grain but he said the completion of the St. Lawrence seaway 
would not change the parity that existed now. He asserted the 
American shippers would not obtain through charges substan- 
tially under the present basis now in effect. He dwelt on the 
length of haul from the mouth of the St. Lawrence to the head 
of the lakes, a distance almost equal to that between Europe 
and the mouth of the St. Lawrence, the expensive pilotage 
that would be required for ocean vessels traversing the water- 
way and other restrictions. The improvement also would put 
out of business the present highly developed and efficient car- 
riers on the Great Lakes, he asserted. These carriers now 
afforded the cheapest transportation in the world, he said. 
Senator Walsh thought that if the St. Lawrence made possible 
cheaper transportation, the fact that it put others out of busi- 
ness did not count. Mr. Magill said if he thought the St. Law- 
rence project would result in cheaper transportation he would 
be for it. A reference by Senator Walsh to natural gas dis- 
placing coal in Montana and comment to the effect that he 
supposed Mr. Magill would be opposed to that change brought 
the reply that that was a natural development while here it 
was proposed to create an artificial waterway. The witness 
had commented that it was estimated that the water power 
to be developed would displace use of 40 million tons of coal 
a year and what that would mean to the coal industry and 
related activities. 

Baltimore Interests 


G. H. Pouder, executive vice-president of the Baltimore 
Association of Commerce, spoke for Baltimore civic and port 
interests in opposition to ratification of the treaty. He said 
that the Baltimore Association of Commerce, by regular action 
of its board of directors on September 29, on recommendation 
of its technical committees which had conducted full discussions 
of all phases of the projected waterway and had considered all 
available documentary and‘ statistical evidence on the subject, 
“opposes confirmation of the treaty as leading to an uneconomic 
national expenditure of vast proportions, the feasibility and 
practicability of which are unproved, and which would place 4 
burden of debt and taxation upon the American people not 
justified at this time by any possible benefits accruing.” He 
also spoke specifically for the mayor of Baltimore, the Port 
Development Commission of Baltimore, and of various civic 
and port organizations. 

Grave uncertainty, said Mr. Pouder, prevailed in practical 
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shipping circles as to the feasibility of the projected route from 

shipping standpoint. Demand in the middle west for the 
sone’, he said, originated immediately after the world war, 
que to railroad congestion that prevailed in that period, but 
conditionals had radically changed since then. He said the 
entire project was of doubtful national or sectional merit. Dis- 
approval of the treaty as “leading to an improper, unwise, 
unjustified and uneconomic expenditure of public funds” was 
oe S. Davis, manager of the Maritime Association of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, opposing ratification, said that 
when the project first came up there was division of opinion 
among members of his organization. Gradually, however, he 
said, sentiment shifted and at a meeting held September 13 it 
was unanimously voted to put the association unanimously 
against ratification. He asked whether any experienced or 
recognized ship navigator had admitted that it would be practical 
to operate ocean-going vessels on the St. Lawrence canal if it 
were dug. If the canal were dug, under the conditions of the 
treaty, he continued, it would be disastrous to every eastern 
seaport of the United States and to the American merchant 
marine. He said further it would be disastrous to the railroads 
and that it would deprive them of traffic which would result 
in their being required to charge higher rates on the traffic 
left to them. As to the power to be produced, he said the large 
manufacturers of power in New England said they could make 
and deliver power with coal cheaper than it could be made at 
the St. Lawrence and delivered to New England points. 

E. T. Butler, assistant to the president of the American 
Short Line Railroad Association, whose home is in Cleveland, O., 
and who has had experience with lake shipping matters, asserted 
that if the waterway were built Canada would use its own 
vessels to bring coal from its so-called maritime provinces to 
all Canadian ports and that this would deprive the coal industry 
of Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Kentucky of a market 
for 6,000,000 tons of coal on the basis of 1931 and around 10,000,- 
000 tons in good years. On the basis of 1931 figures he said 
Buffalo would lose 500,000 tons in this traffic; Erie, Pa., 1,250,000 
tons; Conneaut, O., 183,000 tons; Ashtabula, O., 725,000 tons; 
Fairport, O., 137,000 tons; Cleveland, O., 442,000 tons; Lorain, O., 
200,000 tons; Huron, O., 74,000 tons; Sandusky, O., 827,000 tons, 
and Toledo, O., 1,042,000 tons. 

Roy S. Smith, executive secretary of the New York State 
Waterways Association, submitted communications from the 
Bronx (N. Y.) Real Estate Board, the Bronx Board of Trade, 
and Olin J. Stephens, coal dealer of New York City, in opposition 
to the treaty. 


Construction of the St. Lawrence seaway would not con- 
tribute anything to the solution of the problem of the north- 
western grain producer in the United States, according to tes- 
timony given by Nisbit Grammer, president of the Eastern 
Grain Elevator Corporation of Buffalo, N. Y., appearing for the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. In answer to Senator Borah, 
the witness said the solution of that problem would be the pay- 
ment of a federal bounty on wheat for export, which, he said, 
would increase the price paid for wheat consumed in this 
country. 


There was absolutely no necessity for the construction of 
the seaway, said Mr. Grammer, because the transportation 
facilities were now and would be adequate to handle the export 
business at low rates and because the seaway would not reduce 
those charges. He said the facilities in the present system of 
rail and water transportation represented an investment of over 
$150,000,000 and that they had produced the lowest possible rates 
either via Montreal or the New York barge canal. 


Mr. Grammer attributed the agitation for the construction 
of the seaway to Charles P. Craig, executive director of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Association, whom he re- 
referred to as a paid propagandist. Senators Borah and Walsh 
indicated they believed the support for the project was more 
substantial than that which might come from a paid propa- 
gandist. 

The witness said there was misunderstanding and mis- 
representation as to the possible savings in freight rates if the 
Seaway were built and that the misunderstanding had come 
from the misrepresentation. A remark by the witness that the 
International Joint Commission on the seaway project had not 
held a hearing at Buffalo resulted in Senator Walsh later read- 
ing from a summary of testimony taken by the commsision in 
1920 at Buffalo at which Mr. Grammer had appeared and made 
a statement. The latter said his memory was faulty as to 
that and that it was difficult for him to remember anything 
definite about it. 

If the seaway resulted in lower transportation charges, said 
Mr. Grammer, the Canadian wheat growers, and not the Amer- 
icans, would reap the most benefit because the northwest U. S. 
Wheat available for export was around one-tenth of Canadian 
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wheat exports. He asserted there was no possibility of a large 
volume of tonnage for export via the seaway other than grain 
and asserted that the volume of U. S. grain tonnage would be 
small. Most of the spring wheat, he said, was consumed in 
the United States, and the winter wheat, grown in Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Texas, was exported via the Gulf ports. He re- 
ferred to the development of great port facilities at Vancouver 
and to the Hudson Bay route as factors in the transportation 
situation that lessened the need for the seaway route if there 
was a need. 

The New Jersey Industrial Traffic League sent a protest 
to Senator Borah against ratification of the treaty. 

Mr. Craig, of the waterway association, said in a state- 
ment that the attack on the project meant that the railroads 
were acting as a unit to stop waterway development and that 
this was a test battle. If the railroads won, said he, they 
would prove their ability to block all waterway development. 
He said the eastern railroads had cracked the whip and had 
driven into line important western and northern carriers which 
since the time of James J. Hill had refused to oppose the sea- 
way. 

Ernest S. Crosby, Adam E. Cornelius and L. C. Sabin, speak- 
ing as and for carriers on the Great Lakes under the American 
flag, gave testimony to the effect that construction of the sea- 
way would not be justified. The Lake Carriers’ Associaiton, it 
was stated, opposed ratification of the treaty on the ground 
that if the seaway were constructed but a very small per- 
centage of the commerce of the Great Lakes would use it and 
that the savings claimed for the route were far out of pro- 
portion to the stupendous cost of the project. It was shown 
that the greater part of the Great Lakes tonnage was not seek- 
ing an outlet to the sea. The witnesses asserted that the sea- 
way would not effect a saving of 10 cents a bushel in the 
transportation charges on grain as had been claimed and 
pointed out that the entire freight rate from the head of the 
lakes to Liverpool had recently been around 10 or 11 cents. 

Mr. Sabin asserted there had been no adequate economic 
survey for the purpose of determining whether the construction 
of the seaway would be justified. Senator Walsh pointed to 
reports of the commissions that had dealt with the project and 
particularly to the report of the commission that was headed 
by Herbert Hoover when he was Secretary of Commerce, where- 
in it was stated that that commission had had the Department 
of Commerce make an economic survey. 

Mr. Sabin replied that the men who had made that economic 
survey were his friends and that if he replied to the senator 
he would be criticizing those friends and “high officers of the 
government.” The senators smiled at that statement. Mr. 
Sabin then stated in effect that his position on the economic 
report referred to was that he could see no saving of from 
5 to 10 cents a bushel in transportation charges on grain if 
the seaway were built. He reiterated the view that an ade- 
quate economic survey had not been made. He believed that 
the board of engineers of the War Department might be asked 
to make such a survey. He said that had not been done 
although it was usual for them to make such surveys. 

A statement from T. H. Hannahan showing the extent of 
warehouse facilities at Buffalo and setting forth the conclu- 
sion that there was no public necessity for the seaway was 
put in the record. 


More Evidence for Lake Carriers 


Additional testimony in opposition to the seaway was given 
on behalf of lake carriers by Joseph Wood, president of the 
Lake Carriers’ Association; George A. Marr, vice-president and 
secretary of the association, and James McCormick Mitchell, 
counsel. Mr. Wood told the committee that the channel be- 
tween Cape Vincent and Ogdensburg, now practically completed 
and as it would be if the St. Lawrance seaway were built, was 
so dangerous from the standpoint of navigation that he believed 
the insurance rates would be prohibitive. 

Mr. Marr urged the committee to consider the effects of 
the British economy treaty recently entered ‘into which he said 
provided for a 6-cent differential in favor of Canadian grain. 
He said he was surprised that the farmers of the U. S. north- 
west had not risen in opposition to the seaway project as the 
result of this treaty. He said if the seaway were improved, it 
would be for the benefit of Canadian grain shippers, citing 
figures to show that the greater part of the grain movement 
on the Great Lakes was Canadian. 

Mr. Mitchell said the seaway, if built, either would or 
would not attract a large amount of ocean-going commerce. If 
it did not, he said, then it would not be justified economically. 
If it did, he argued, it would mean great diversion of traffic 
from the existing American routes. The railroads, he said, 
would have the business taken from them in the seven months 
of the year the seaway was open for navigation and asked how 
could they live except by in the remaining five months charging 
higher rates. If the shippers had to pay the higher rates, he 
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asked, would not that offset any reductions that might follow 
from use of the seaway? 

Senator Walsh thought the fact as to diversion of traffic 
from the railroads would be about the same as they now faced 
as the result of motor competition. Mr. Mitchell said the dif- 
ference was that the railroads would be expected to operate in 
the five months the seaway was not open. 


Philadelphia Protests 


Philip H. Gadsden, president of the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce, appeared on behalf of the joint executive trans- 
portation committee of Philadelphia commercial organizations 
in opposition to the treaty. 

“The estimated costs of the development, according to vari- 
ous competent authorities, varies from one-half to one billion 
dollars and we submit that there appears no accruing benefit 
to the American people corresponding to the burden of debt 
and taxation resulting from the proposed project,” said he. 

“The increased taxation resulting from this project to the 
common taxpayer would not be warranted by the tonnage of 
freight carried if this project develops as have other public 
waterways.” 

Points made by previous witnesses attacking the project 
were touched upon by Mr. Gadsden. He said that the wheat 
production in the other parts of the world had so reduced 
traffic at the Atlantic seaports in this commodity that it would 
not provide the St. Lawrance waterway with the volume of 
wheat to justify estimates in support of the project. The ad- 
verse effect on the port of Philadelphia if the seaway were 
built, was outlined. ; 

“The alleged savings in freight rates are based on anti- 
quated premises and if artificially low rates are to be estab- 
lished, the balance of the estimated cost must come from the 
taxpayers,” said Mr. Gadsden. 

“The contemplated project would further depleat the earn- 
ings of the already established transportation facilities and 
create additional competition to the already established gov- 
ernmental waterways in the Mississippi Valley, aside from its 
adverse effects upon the ports along the Atlantic seaboard.” 

The committee, said the witness, expressed the conviction 
that the project would represent an exorbitant charge on the 
United States treasury “and that such benefits as may accrue 
will be enjoyed im far greater measure by Canada and by pri- 
vate power development enterprise situated on Canadian soil.” 


Chandler Opposes Project 


W. H. Chandler, manager of the traffic bureau of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York, said that the position of that 
association was that the treaty should not be ratified, not be- 
cause of the impracticability of developing the St. Lawrence to 
accommodate ocean-going vessels, but for entirely different 
reasons. Continuing, he said: 


The chief ground upon which The Merchants’ Association opposes 
the ratification of the proposed treaty between the United States and 
Canada is that under present conditions, when the country is laboring 
under an almost unsupportable tax burden; when everyone is crying 
for reduction in taxes and elimination of waste in government expen- 
ditures; reduction in the cost of government, it is no time for the 
United States to saddle upon its people the obviously tremendous and 
at the same time indefinite cost of a project of this kind which at 
best will not serve the purpose for which it is intended. 

No government project of this kind, concerning which we have 
any information, has ever been completed within anything like the 
estimates of government engineers, and if the United States is once 
committed to the development of the St. Lawrence, no one can tell 
what the cost will eventually be. Even now competent authorities 
cannot agree upon a preliminary estimate. 

In none of the government estimates has any allowance been made 
that interest during construction, nor has any reliable estimate been 
made that indicates the cost of preparing lake ports for the accom- 
modation of vessels that, it is claimed, will use the canal. 

It must be obvious to anyone familiar with shipping that present 
terminal facilities at the Lake ports are not at all suited for the 
accommodation of any vessels, except those which the ports were 
improved to accommodate. 

It is unthinkable that the United States would at this time 
commit itself to the expenditure of such vast sums, thereby increasing 
the burden of taxation when the cry in all quarters is for reduction. 
Even if no other good reason could be advanced against this project, 
this is no time to commit the government of the United States to the 
expenditure that will be necessary to effectuate the plan. On this 
ground alone the Treaty should not be ratified. 

The citizens of the United States are being taxed to take care 
of the unemployed who are adversely affected by present economic 
conditions. They are being taxed so that the budget may be bal- 
anced and it is perfectly obvious that this taxation must be increased 
if the country is to be kept in sound financial condition. To add to 
taxes, the burden of this construction for the alleged purpose of 
reducing transportation charges on a very small fraction of the 
country’s commerce, at a time when our other transportation facil- 
ities are close to “financial rocks,’’ is, in our opinion, without the 
slightest justification. 

It has not been shown that the improvement of this waterway will 
add one ton of traffic to that which already exists in this country. 
The proponents of this project claim that the improvement of the 
St. Lawrence will permit some of our citizens to obtain reduced trans- 
portation charges on some of their import or export business. This 
saving, if any, will be at the expense of other forms of transportation 
which are being taxed for the support of the government. This im- 
provement will return nothing in the way of returns from transporta- 
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of power, but, on the other 
liability instead of an asset. 


will return nothing from the develo 
hand, the power itself is likely to be 


Findings in the report of the Brookings institution on th 
seaway, to the effect that it was extremely doubtful that 
regular liner service would be established and that chartera 
vessels would find a very restricted opportunity to use it Mr 
Chandler said, had not been challenged by any competey 
authority. 


A great deal has been said about the saving in freight ra 
would accrue to the west through the construction of a deep wall 
from the ocean to the head of the lakes. The figure of 10 cents a 
bushel on grain has been frequently used. Sometimes it has tal 
pared down to 7 or 8 cents, but it will be borne in mind when, at the 
request of the President of the United States, the railroads operating 
east from the head of the lakes reduced their export rates on grain be 
Bag eocgy net the only effect of that reduction was to foul 

ice of expor rain. It certainly di i 
ihe caebmonh. Dp zg ertainly did not benefit the farmer jp 
_ The alleged savings which have been held out as a bait to western 
shippers to get their support of this project are drawn from thin air 
They have never been supported by anyone familiar with transporta- 
tion rates. Statements of saving, generally speaking, and statements 
included in the propaganda favoring this enterprise, have been put 
out largely by promoters or pseudo-economists who were intent upon 
proving what they wanted to prove. No steamship operator has ever 
made the statement that any such savings could be effected by the 
use of ocean vessels on the Great Lakes. 

At best, in our opinion, the development of this waterway will 
result in a large volume of our domestic traffic, originating in the 
Great Lakes territory, moving via lake liners to the port of Montreal 
ae therefrom very largely, if not entirely, in foreign-manne 

_Does this country want to develop foreign rts in pr 
to its own? Has it reached the conclusion that eis to ae ‘el 
of the people of the United States to build up ports in a foreign 
country at the expense of its own ports? What advantage is there 
pod md — — . ae its traffic through an adjacent 
f ountry, while a e same time spendi 
improve our own pért facilities? ee 

If we want to make Canada a present of a substantial amount of 
our import and export traffic no better means could be adopted than 
re eo vo a er and then to allow our business 

e roug e rt of Montr i g 
north Atlantic pen nag cen eal instead of through our 

Jur position is that if the United States is to end mone 
opening up the Great Lakes region to the camanannn of the ca 
that should be accomplished by an all-American waterway under the 
control of the American government which in time of war could be 
utilized without any question arising as to its right to do so. This 
however, is no time to consider such a project. 

It is our belief that if the St. Lawrence Waterway is improved 
commerce will continue to move in the lake-type vessels to tidewater 
at Montreal and the effect will be to build up that port at the expense 
of our own ports with the merchandise produced in, or imported by, 
this country. We cannot see any advantage to this country in such 
an arrangement. : 


Approval of Treaty in Doubt 


Opposition to the treaty as developed at the hearings this 
week caused even its proponents to entertain doubt as to ap 
proval of the treaty by the Senate, particularly at the coming 
short session. Senator Vandenberg, of Michigan, thought the 
opposition endangered the treaty seriously. Opposition of north- 
western railroad executives, some of whom were understood 
to have expressed approval of the seaway in years gone by, 
was held by the proponents to be an adverse development. 
Senator Shipstead, of Minnesota, attacked the opposition of 
railroad security owners. 

It was expected that the committee would take a recess 
after the opponents had completed their case and that the 
proponents would be heard within a week or so thereafter. 

The hearing was adjourned November 18 to Monday, No 
vember 28, after Marcus H. Tracy had submitted a statement 
on behalf of the chamber of commerce of the state of New 
York in opposition to the treaty. 


KANSAS CITY “OFF” WATERWAYS 


Saying that “this exchange has opposed and will continue 
to oppose all encroachments of government in private busi 
ness” and that “there can be no exception in the barge-line 
business,” W. B. Lincoln, president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, has issued a statement announcing the discontinuance 
of the waterways committee of that organization by action of 
the directors. He says: 


The waterways committee was established by this exchange 14 
years ago for the express purpose of cooperating with other business 
and civic organizations of Kansas City in the development and contrdl 
of the channels of the Missouri River for navigation. The cooperation 
of these various groups has made possible rapid strides by our goverm- 
ment in placing this stream under control. In general this exchange 
feels that the necessity for such control of-banks and channels involves 
upon our government a duty to further this work in the protection 0 
life and property. 

In the past few years, however, a new and supplemental effort 
has been sponsored by various interests to place our government in 
the river transportation business, in competition with private carriers. 
Millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ money has been expended in the 
actual construction and operation of barges. The appropriation of 
these large sums of government money to encourage further federa 
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pureaucratic encroachment does not contribute to the general welfare 
of business or citizens and should be abandoned. 

We have discontinued the Waterways committee of this exchange 
so that the position of this organization may not be misunderstood 






mn the in the light of present events. A recent announcement by the Water- 
it ways committee of the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce that it 
aly would present evidence before the Shannon committee to offset de- 


mands that the government be removed from the barge line business, 
shows a decided cross section of purpose in this vital matter. 

To illustrate the inconsistency of further submerging our govern- 
ment into the barge line business, we cite the case of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation which is lending millions of dollars for the 
survival of railroads, and out of the same treasury dish we seek 
more millions of dollars to construct and operate barges to compete 
at a loss with distressed rails. 

Many statements have been issued by advocates of a federal barge 
system, which do not adhere to facts. The Secretary of War has 
asserted several times that the value of the Kansas farmers’ wheat 
would be enhanced ‘10 cents a bushel because of decreased water 
transportation charges,’’ as compared to the rail rates. The facts 
are that wheat has been shipped by rail from Kansas City to the 
gulf for as low as 11 cents a bushel. Barges then would be required 
to transport such shipments for one cent a bushel to meet existing 
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Stem competition. That would be out of the question. 
2 air, As prices for one-third of the wheat acreage of the United States 
orta- are based on Kansas City, we have taken the leadership in lowering 
nents transportation costs to this terminal market, which directly affect the 
! put producer and in which he is primarily interested. He is secondarily 
upon interested in the transportation costs beyond the market and we 
ever have taken the lead to secure for the producer and the market trans- 
” the portation charges that do not discriminate against the producer. 
Prices must necessarily be. based on rail transportation costs and, 
will therefore, our efforts have been to protect the producer and the market 
the in such costs. The barge rates are only incidental and do not affect 
trea] the price paid to the producer. 
nned During these distressing times, private business generally is 


clamoring for the end of government bureaucracy and domination of 


ence private business. Industry is concerned primarily with eliminating 
rest such unfair competition and the reduction of federal expenditures. 
eign Much of the overwhelming tax burden has been brought about by the 
here clamor of groups for government aid, resulting in the establishment of 
cent needless bureaus, commissions, etc., until at the present time we are 
s to face to face with an appalling growth of government activities so 
extensive that approximately one out of every 12 persons gainfully 
t of employed in the United States is on the government payroll. 
han The time is at hand when business is fighting for its very exist- 
1e8s ence. Two of the greatest problems confronting industry are govern- 
our ment in business and the tremendous load placed on tradesmen in the 
mounting costs of government operation. It is not necessary to 
for point out that the position of the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
orld this matter is the consensus of organized industry in this territory. 
the We look to organizations representative of business to maintain 
be unequivocal opposition to these momentous problems impending the 
his, progress of our operations and trade. 

Members of the Kansas City Board of Trade, dealing with perhaps 
ved more persons in this great territory than any other organization, wish 
ter to emphasize their interest and civic pride in creating a betterment 
nse of conditions in this trade area. This exchange has been sponsoring 
by, and subscribing to many projects in the upbuilding of its territory 
ich and great terminal center. However, we must emphasize that this 


exchange has and will continue to oppose all encroachments of gov- 
ernment in private business. There can be no excepton to the barge 
line business. We do not feel that it is necessary for our government 
to subsidize water transportation. If a demand for barges exists, 


ls private initiative and capital would be attracted in the building and 
'D- operating of this transportation facility, the same as in all other 
ng legitimate industry. This demand is not evident. 
. _ With present government activities directly competing in business 
with more than 250 lines of business, the Board of Trade renews its 
h- declaration that the government should keep out of business, leaving 
vd such activities to its citizens. Every business man and taxpaying 
' citizen must demand a halt on the army of lobbyists who annually 
’ trek to Washington in raids on our federal treasury. Heretofore, 
t. appropriations have been made and advantages given under the guise 
if of “exceptions.” We must now have the courage to place all of these 


“exceptions” in one bundle and hurl them out the window. There 


can be no half-way position. 


e ASHBURN ON BARGE LINE 


In an address Nov. 16 before the Rotary Club of New Or- 

leans, Major General Ashburn, president of the Inland Water- 

t ways Corporation, the government barge line agency, said it 

y was freely granted that, as a general rule, there were objec- 
tions to the “government in business.” 

The Inland Waterways Corporation, however, he continued, 

was the exception that proved the rule. 

“But I here and now, as emphatically as is in my power 
| to state it, do state that the time is rapidly approaching when 
its mission, pioneering and demonstrative, is approaching its 
end; and it can pull out of business, leaving its equipment 
M private hands, with the assurance that waterway transpor- 
tation shall never again be strangled to death,” said he. 

_ General Ashburn read to the members of the club statistics 
i support of his contention that the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration was a financial and business success. 








BIG TONNAGE FOR WATERWAY 


Lieut. Col. Dan I. Sultan, of Chicago, who has been in 
a of construction of the Illinois Waterway, said, in an 
- — to the Madison-St. Clair chapter of the Illinois Society 
ion at E. St. Louis, November 14, that the waterway 
i Prove to be a benefit to the steam railroads. “The water- 
ion Will build up the country all along the route,” he said. “It 
rer cause the rails to lose some tonnage at first, but the loss 
ra — be recovered by virtue of the new business attracted 

© area.” He predicted that as much as 10,000,000 tons of 


eight would be handled annually on the waterway within a 
W years after its completion. 
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GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 


A defense of federal development of the inland waterways 
and operation of the federal barge line by the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation was presented by the Mississippi Valley As- 
sociation at a hearing of the Congressional committee, headed 
by Joseph B. Shannon, representative from Missouri, investi- 
gating competition of the government with private business, 
which opened in Chicago, November 14. Most of the time 
November 16 and 17 was taken up by the witnesses of the asso- 
ciation, who were presented by C. A. Newton, counsel, in re- 
sponse to testimony introduced at the South Bend hearing in 
August (see Traffic World, August 27, p. 385) and Mr. Newton’s 
case ran over into November 18. While the strictly railroad 
testimony at the South Bend hearing had been primarily con- 
fined to an attack on the government’s operation of a transpor- 
tation service on the waterways, the reply was a general de- 
fense of waterway development, as well as an attempt to justify 
the governmental operation as a pioneering enterprise, neces- 
sary to the creation of legal conditions that would make suc- 
cessful private operation possible. 

In addition to the waterway representatives, the committee 
heard representatives of various manufacturing, agricultural and 
other interests opposing a wide range of governmental activ- 
ities. A representative of bus operators appeared to oppose 
assertions which, he said, had been placed in the record, to the 
effect that highway operators were subsidized by the state and 
federal governments. Other phases of transportation touched 
on had to do with operation of federally owned steamship lines 
and the parcel post. 

Witnesses presented by Mr. Newton were gathered from 
many points along the waterways of the Mississippi Valley, 
ranging from representatives of chambers of commerce at New 
Orleans and Pierre, S. D., and business men in the small river 
cities, to an official of one of the privately operated barge lines 
on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. Theodore Brent, former 
traffic manager of the federal barge line, was the star witness 
for the governmental experiment in waterway transportation. 
For the most part, the committee members displayed an atti- 
tude of hostility toward defenders of the government operation, 
or, at least, were outspoken in their belief that the principle of 
the thing defended was wrong. Few aspects of inland water- 
way transportation were untouched, engineering theory of river 
improvement, rate making practice, and traffic potentialities all 
being gone into in detail. 


“Fair Deal” for the Valley 


A “fair deal” for the Mississippi Valley and for “land- 
locked” shippers was the appeal of Mr. Newton, in opening his 
case. He said justice required the same attention on the part 
of the federal government to the inland waterways of the val- 
ley as was given to coastal waterways, harbors, and other de- 
velopments around the country. 

Mr. Brent, who tendered a brief of some seventy-five pages 
on taking the stand, was catechised extensively as to thé neces- 
sity for governmental “pioneering” of waterway transportation, 
and as to when the pioneering stage would be over. He was 
permitted to read only a small part of his written statement, 
the committee preferring, it said, to get more directly at mat- 
ters in issue. 

Early in the presentation of his testimony, following a state- 
ment that government operation on the Mississippi was making 
money, Congressman Robert F, Rich, of Pennsylvania, with some 
heat, asserted: 

“From figures given us, that seem to be based on sound 
bookkeeping methods, I can prove to you that it is costing the 
federal government $400,000 a month to keep the federal barge 
line on the Mississippi. I can prove to you that the government 
operation is costing the taxpayers that much.” 

Mr. Brent insisted that the operation on the lower Missis- 
sippi was being conducted at a profit, and that he could show 
figures to support his statement. Even allowing for interest on 
investment, taxes and other costs that would be borne by a 
private enterprise, he said, a profit would be shown. His figures 
were arrived at by giving a value of $7,000,000 to the lower 
Mississippi operation, which, he said, was a fair estimate of 
the sale price of the equipment. The upper Mississippi section 
was losing about $30,000 a month, he said, and could never be 
made a profitable investment until a nine-foot channel had been 
completed there, and the Warrior River operation had always 
been a losing one. 

Rich Wants Figures 


Mr. Rich wanted a “balance” sheet statement of the lower 
Mississippi operation that would support Mr. Brent’s contention 
that that operation would show a profit, including the costs that 
private operation would have to meet. Mr. Brent did not have 
his figures in that form, but insisted that the government had 
put no money into the barge line operation since 1924, and that 
since then “a lot of money” had been sent back to Washington. 
Mr. Brent said the “railroad” figures as to the results of the 
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governmental operation were based on an investment of $24,000,- 
000. That, he held, was much too high, even though the govern- 
ment might have put that much money into the operation. Cir- 
cumstances surrounding the investment would not justify so 
high a capital charge, he contended. 

At one point, the witness was questioned as to reasons why 
port-to-port rates of the barge line should not be regulated, as 
rail rates were regulated. 

“You can’t do it. It simply can’t be done,” he responded. 
“The waterway is a public highway; the railroads have their 
own right-of-way.” 

Pressed for explanation, he said any attempt to control the 
rates of the barge line would “simply kill the fellow you are 
regulating.” Private and contract carriers not subject to regu- 
lation, he pointed out, would take the business. 

Representative William H. Stafford, Wisconsin, asked Mr. 
Brent if he thought, after the government had improved the river 
channels, it was justified in competing with private business 
by setting up its own transportation system. 

“The legal situation is such that you can’t expect private 
capital to come in and put up the fight necessary to obtain an 
adjustment with the railroads,” responded the witness. He 
amplified that with many details of difficulties he contended the 
federal line had in obtaining proper joint rates with the rail- 
roads and an elaboration of the stategical advantage of the rail- 
roads, as a result of their ability to reduce rates between river 
ports, while they kept them high at non-competitive points. 
At another time he expressed the view that the time was “ripe” 
for a revision of the fourth section of the interstate commerce 
act, indicating that, in his opinion, the railroads had too much 
latitude in the matter of making rates to meet waterway 
competition. 

Illinois Waterway 

Questioned as to his opinion as to justification for develop- 
ment of the Illinois waterway, completing the Lakes-to-Gulf 
waterway, the witness detailed various sources from which he 
believed traffic would be derived, including “a large volume of 
manufactured products moving down the river.” 

Representative Stafford interjected that he had a very definite 
notion that waterway development was conceived as primarily 
for the movement of bulky, low-grade commodities. 

“I can’t agree with that at all,” said Mr. Brent. “I never 
did agree to it.” He argued that a fully developed system of 
waterways would attract a great deal of traffic of a high-grade 
nature. 

What appeared to be a more sympathetic hearing was given 
to testimony by Andrew J. Calhoun, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Barge Line Company, a private operator on the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers. He favored continuance of federal develop- 
ment of the waterways and gave a somewhat equivocal answer 
to a question as to whether government participation in the 
transportation on the waterways should be continued. He said 
that, until there was greater assurance than existed that the 
railroads would not be permitted to cut under barge line rates, 
his company was not prepared to make the investment that 
‘would be necessary to handle the traffic now carried by the 
Inland Waterways Corporation. 

In response to questions, he said he thought his company 
was operated more efficiently than the government barge line, 
and believed that, from the point of view of efficiency, private 
capital would make a better showing with the government’s 
equipment than it was making. 

“What conditions must be brought about before private 
capital will be willing to take over the government service?” he 
was questioned. 

The witness responded that a barge line was vulnerable to 
railroad attack in that the great bulk of its tonnage was made 
up of three or four heavy-loading commodities. “Some assurance 
must be given that the railroads couldn’t take away this vul- 
nerable traffic by reductions in rates,” he said. 

He was asked how the Commission could be kept from 
allowing the railroads to cut rates that would have that effect 
on the barge lines. “We are just as anxious to help you, a 
private business, as ‘we are to get the government out of busi- 
ness,” said Representative Rich. 


Missouri River 


A somewhat explosive expression of antagonism to federal 
“coddling” of communities was given by Mr. Rich in connection 
with questioning of W. A. Klinger, who appeared on behalf of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Sioux City, Ia., supporting develop- 
ment of a navigable channel on the Missouri River. The esti- 
mated cost of the improvement from Kansas City to Sioux 
City was $54,000,000, the witness explained, adding that Sioux 
City had just as much right to expect assistance from the gov- 
ernment as ocean ports and seaboard communities. 

“My home town is two hundred miles up the Susquehanna 
River,” said Mr. Rich. “You are putting a bee in my bonnet. 
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I guess we will have to get the government to build a channg 
for that two hundred miles.” 

That brought a round of cheers from the waterway enthug. 
asts. 

“In my opinion, that would be the most damnable piece g 
foolishness I can think of,’ Mr. Rich exploded. 

After considerable explanation as to the benefits Sioux City 
and the agricultural territory surrounding would receive fro, 
the proposed Missouri River development, the witness was a. 
dressed by Representative Stafford: 

“You want the government to wet nurse your community 
till you get to be a big city?” 

Ray Williams, representing the Cairo Chamber of Commerce: 
Will G. Robinson, appearing for the Chamber of Commerce ¢ 
Pierre, S. D., and numerous others from river communities, tes 
tified in support of continuance of present waterway Dolicies of 
the government. 

Railroad Propaganda 


Something more than routine interest was created by testi. 
mony introduced by Halleck W. Seaman, of Clinton, Ia., a direc. 
tor of the Mississippi Valley Association. Among many other 
statements antagonistic to the railroads, charging unfair tactic 
on their part in the suppression of waterways and traffic m 
them, he asserted: “The railroads are doing everything in 
their power to debauch public opinion with respect to water. 
ways. For this purpose they are spending vast sums of money 
later on to be reflected in their rates. They have special organs 
like the Railway Age, the Traffic World and the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce to loose their misinformation. Whenever ani 
wherever possible they subsidize the country press.” 

At that point, Mr. Rich interrupted to ask if he knew fora 
fact that the railroads subsidized the press. He responded that 
he did, and when pressed for specific information said that he 
had been told by the editor of the Clinton (Ia.) Herald that it 
didn’t print the waterway items it carried for nothing. The 
witness exhibited numerous clippings from the paper, saying 
that many of the stories had been supplied by the Committee 
on Public Relations of the Western Railroads. 

In response to Mr. Seaman’s charges, which were made 
November 16, the editor of the Clinton Herald, W. C. Eastland, 
appeared November 17. He said that he had come to Chicago 
to answer reports as to Mr. Seaman’s testimony. 


“I want to make emphatic denial of having ever received 
any money from the railroads or any other source for material 
which has appeared in the news and editorial columns of ny 
paper,” he said. He further denied having made any statement 
similar to that attributed to him by Mr. Seaman. 


“Mr. Seaman is well-known in Clinton for his visionary 
views on waterways,” added Mr. Eastland, “and, perhaps, at 
times is led into making assertions that he can’t substantiate.” 


Panama Steamship Line 


Abandonment of the government owned Panama Steamship 
Line was advocated by R. J. Baker, secretary of the American 
Steamship Owners’ Association. “It should be abolished at the 
earliest possible moment,” he asserted. “We submit, further, 
that the operation of government transports is economically 
unsound and constitutes an infringement of the rights of pri 
vate industry, and that the carriage of government troops and 
supplies by our merchant marine would be in the public i 
terest. The benefits to the government would accrue by reasol 
of more efficient service, and to the privately owned merchait 
marine by a substantial increase in revenue and prestige.” 


Highway Subsidy 


Ivan Bowen, representing the National Association of M0 
tor Bus Operators, appeared to “present data which will aid 
the committee in investigating charges of the railroads as to4 
highway subsidy and to lay before the committee facts as 0 
the subsidization of the railroads and the competition which 
these subsidized railroads wage against the users of the high 
ways in carrying on private business.” 

He gave data as to truck taxes, railroad land grants, and 
featured loans of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
the railroads. He also pointed out that there was regulatiol 
of motor transport in nearly all states, particularly of passeng* 
operators on the highways. 

A printed statement filed by members of a special com 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of'the United States, ar 
pointed to investigate governmental competition with private 
business, presented a general argument against the principle 
of the thing under investigation, and incorporated many details 
as to facts as to that competition. Inclusion of the operatiot§ 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation among the things specif: 
ically cited as illustrating the objectionable governmental 2% 
tivities was interpreted as meaning that the national chamber 
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November 19, 1932 


had taken the stand that it was unjustified. Government own- 
ership of steamship lines was also objected to. 

That the inland waterway system is almost completed and 
must be carried through to completion was the view of former 
governor Weaver, of Nebraska, who appeared November 17. 
As to operation of the federal barge line, he said: “It should 
pe placed on a basis on which it can be justified, or else get 
out. In no case should it be regarded as permanent.” 

Waterway transportation was cheap transportation, he in- 
sisted. In support of that he referred to the enormous com- 
merce on the Great Lakes and the cities it had built; to the 
penefits that had resulted from construction of the connecting 
channels between the lakes; and to the development of ports 
on the seacoast as result of a thriving ocean commerce. 

The inland waterways, he said, were a part of the country’s 

natural resources and could only be developed by the gov- 
rmment. 
‘ He was questioned by Representative Samuel B. Pettingill, 
of Indiana, as to whether he thought legislative restrictions 
preventing the railroads from using the waterways should be 
removed. Representative Pettingill said he understood that 
that restriction had been made because, in earlier times, the 
railroads had abused the privilege, but, with regulation of the 
river rates, wouldn’t the reason for the restriction disappear, 
he asked. 
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In theory, that was all right, replied the witness, but he 
didn’t believe it would work out in practice, because the river 
traffic couldn’t be regulated. The rivers and the highways were 
natural highways of the people, he argued. Private carriers 
on either could not be regulated, and so it would not prove 
practicable to regulate common carriers on the rivers. He ex- 
pressed the view that the present policy with respect to water- 
way developments was sound. 


INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY AIDS 

The work of building new beacons, sounding out the con- 
stantly shifting channels, and painting and repairing all the 
aids to navigation in the intracoastal waterway, through which 
thousands of craft will soon pass on their way to Florida, has 
reached a point where the navigation of these waters will be 
much facilitated, according to the Lighthouse Service of the 
Department of Commerce. 

Upon the Florida section of the Intracoastal Waterway many 
improvements have been made in the last few months. Dredg- 
ing operations have removed many of the shoal spots and 
straightened the channels at numerous points. This dreding 
work has been followed closely by the Lighthouse Service, and 
all beacons and lights relocated to mark the best water now 
available, according to the department. 
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MOTOR TRANSPORT IN INDIANA 


(By a Staff Correspondent at Indianapolis, Ind.) 

That the existing state of affairs, so far as regulation of 
highway transport is concerned, is no more satisfactory to those 
engaged in the business than to the railroads or any other class 
directly affected was made clear by two meetings of associa- 
tions of truck operators in Indianapolis, November 12 and 14. 
The Truck Association of Indiana, the oldest truck organiza- 
tion in the state, held its fifteenth annual meeting November 
12. It was an all-day affair, followed by a banquet, and was 
attended by ninety or a hundred representatives of all classes 
of truck operators and others in the highway transport industry. 

The second meeting was that of the Regulated Motor Car- 
riers, a state organization recently formed among holders of 
certificates of convenience and necessity from the state com- 
mission. Speakers at the meetings presented a comprehensive 
picture of the existing state of the motor transport industry in 
the state and aired its many problems. “More and better regu- 
lation” was the theme at the meeting of the group of regulated 
carriers, which was held the evening of November 14, with an 
attendance of about fifty representatives of the inter-city op- 
erators under control of the state commission. A plea for 
united action, through a common organization, was made at the 
meeting of the Truck Association of Indiana. “We invite all 
other truck associations in the state to join with us,” said one 
of the speakers. “If you can’t come into our association, won’t 
you ask us to come into yours?” 

The regulated carriers, on the other hand, through speak- 
ers at their meeting, took the position that their problems were 
of such a nature as to require their own organization. Proper 
regulation was held to be the only cure for the many ills the 
industry was said to be suffering from. While all truck op- 
erators had certain interests in common, such as a desire to see 
that weight and length limitations of an unreasonable nature 
Were not introduced into legislation, the belief was expressed 
that an individual association of those operating under the 
jurisdiction of the state commission was necessary. 

The existing regulatory legislation in the state was attacked 
at both the meetings as unsatisfactory; and at that held Novem- 
ber 14 a motion calling for appointment of a committee to draw 
up a new regulatory law was approved. Though definite instruc- 
tions on the point were not given to the committee, numerous 
expressions from the floor were to the effect that the regulatory 
bill should contain provision for some form of special taxation 
of the certificated carrier, on the theory that, if the regulated 
carrier was to receive needed protection in serving routes over 
which his certificates applied, the carrier must expect to sup- 
port that through a special tax. 


Relation of Truck to Industry 
Speaking on the subject “The Relation of the Motor Truck 
to Indiana Industry,” at the meeting of the Motor Truck Asso- 


a J. E. Frederick, president of the Indiana State Chamber 
of Commerce, declared that a large part of railroad investment 





was obsolete, and that “we must expect tremendous changes 
in transportation in the future.” He emphasized to the motor 
transport operators that “it is a mistake to think that you will 
promote the development of your own industry by destroying 
another.” The railroads, he said, were in a hazardous position, 
but no more so than the average citizen of the country. Today, . 
he said, railroad and motor transport interests were aligned 
against each other, but tomorrow might find rail and truck 
interests unitedly opposing some new form of transportation. 

The rapidity with which industry and commerce were chang- 
ing was the central theme of his remarks. To give point to his 
contention that the railroads had failed to give proper attention 
to obsolescence, due to these changes, he said that he had built 
a steel plant in 1902. Though that plant was in operation at 
present, he said, there was not a single piece of machinery in 
it that was there in 1902, and there wasn’t a single building 
remaining of those constructed when the operation was begun. 
“Obsolescence is with us in industry in just as real a sense 
as death igs with us socially,” he said. “People who attempt to 
hold on to what they have, without an effort at adjustment, 
will go down.” 


H. K. Cuthbertson, member of the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Indiana, asserted that the state might just as well have 
ho highway transport regulatory law as what it did have. If the 
commission issued an order denying a certificate to an operator, 
before nightfall that operator had been transformed from a 
common carrier to a contract carrier, he said. That happened 
without any alteration in the physical facts of operation, he said, 
and there was nothing the Commission could do about it. 

“We may all take it for granted that the motor truck is 
here to stay,” he said. “I don’t believe anyone will deny that, 
but the advent of the motor truck has brought with it the 
problem of how it is to be regulated by government. That is of 
vital interest to all.” 


A total of 171 certificates for the transportation of prop- 
erty over the highways of Indiana were outstanding, he said. 
Nothing better than the wildest guess could be offered as to 
the number of non-certificated operators on the highways, but 
he hazarded the opinion that there were not less than four 
non-certificated operators to every certificated operator. Dis- 
cussion in connection with his talk brought the statement from 
Tom Snyder, pioneer truck operator in the state, that no more 
than 4 per cent of the intercity operations were conducted under 
certificates. 

The need for an adequate definition of a “common carrier” 
operation as opposed to what could rightly be regarded a “con- 
tract carrier’ operation was repeatedly stressed by the formal 
speakers and from the floor. Mr. Cutherbertson pointed out 
that there were as many definitions of either type of operation 
and as many theories of regulation as there were individuals 
dealing with the subject. Still, he held, “proper regulation of 
the motor transport industry is the only way it can be saved 
for the public,” adding that those most vitally interested, the 
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transport operators themselves, must assist in the creation of 
adequate law. He predicted that, unless an adequate law was 
enacted, the entire industry would become a “cut-throat, fly-by- 
night institution.” 


Regulation in Kentucky 


A review of regulatory experience in Kentucky was made 
by Colonel H. C. Kelting, secretary of the Motor Truck Club of 
Kentucky. He predicted that, by January 1, the state would 
have a model regulatory law in full operation. The existing 
regulatory law had been in effect only four months, he said, 
and in that time more than 200 common carrier certificates had 
been granted out of a total of about 225 applications. The 
regulatory authorities there had taken the position that, if an 
operator had been in business at the time the law was passed, 
he was entitled to a certificate, unless it could be shown that 
there was good reason for withholding it The law had a good 
set of “teeth,” he said, and there was no case of an operator 
continuing in business after a certificate had been denied. The 
principle had been adopted that it should be made relatively 
easy to obtain a certificate, but that proper standards must be 
adhered to if the certificate were retained. With enforcement 
of the regulatory act, he said, rates that had generally been 
lower than those maintained by the railroads were raised to 
the railroad level. Shippers liked the change, with the added 
stability of the rate structure that resulted, he asserted. 

Fred Kellam, assistant chief engineer of the Indiana State 
Highway Department, was a speaker in the afternoon. His 
subject was “The Relation of Indiana Bridges to Highway 
Transportation.” Under that head he outlined work of the high- 
way department, expressing the opinion that bridges might 
have to have some additional strength to accommodate large 
highway units, and that the excess cost of providing this added 
strength should be borne by the larger units. 

The Banquet 


The principal address at the banquet was by H. K. York, 
president of Indiana Motors, Inc., truck manufacturer of Marion, 
Ind. His subject was “The Need of Association Consolidation.” 
He briefly reviewed transportation history in this country, lead- 
ing up to a discussion of present problems. 

“The transition period in any field of human activity is 
always difficult,” he said, referring to the present. “It calls for 
constant reassessment of relative values and frequently for 
abandonment of ideas long held to be correct.” 

He charged the railroads with authorship of two “left- 
handed” programs intended to maintain their superiority in the 
transportation field at all cost. ‘‘One program is an appeal to 
the American public for equality of opportunity,” he explained. 
“It admits of no blunders in the past on their part and asks for 
a further right to increase the cost of living. The other left- 
handed program selects the members of the legislature for the 
public and enacts bills and tax measures, contrary to all eco- 
nomic law and reason.” 

He held that the “guaranty” of a fair return on investment 
in the transportation act of 1920 was a first step toward govern- 
ment ownership of railroads, and that loans of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to the railroads were a second step. 

“Losses have occurred in previous methods of transporta- 
tion,” he said, ‘and the reason is no different from that in the 
present case of the railroads. The loss is because of the waste 
and negligence in operation and in investments, and failure to 
set up sufficient depreciation or amortization of facilities to 
meet changes and advances in civilization.” 

The association has recently amended its constitution pro- 
viding for associate memberships from truck drivers, filling 
station operators, tire dealers, and many other groups more or 
legs directly interested in the welfare of the truck. 

A legislative program outlined by Mr. Snyder calls for an 
increase in the existing weight and length limitations applicable 
to vehicles, and for clarification of the term “common carrier.” 

New officers of the association are to be elected by a board 
of directors chosen at the meeting. The board is as follows: 

(Two-year term) J. D. Dungan, secy.-treas., The Polk Sani- 
tary Milk Co., Indianapolis; H. L. Oliver, president, Deleware 
Trucking Company, Muncie; Chas. A. Reeve, president, Ballard 
Ice Cream Company, Indianapolis; C. W. Abraham, C. W. Abra- 
ham Transfer Company, Indianapolis; M. W. Hamilton, Harris 
Produce Company, Richmond; I. H. Morgan, Morgan Packing 
Company, Austin; (one-year term) O. N. Hesler, president, Hes- 
ler Transfer Company, Elwood; Edgar S. Joseph, president, 
Hoosier Brick and Coal Company, Indianapolis; L. E. Hessel- 
grave, Kingan and Company, Indianapolis; Wm. G. Kreis, presi- 
dent, Kreis Transfer Company, Indianapolis; Anthony P. Shoe- 
maker, manager, Purity Bakeries of Indiana, Indianapolis; Jack 
Lamson, president, Lamson Brothers, Bluffton. 


Regulated Motor Carriers 


Speakers at the meeting of the Regulated Motor Carriers, 
the evening of November 14, dealt with technical features of 
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highway operation and the application of present state lay 
Henry R. Campbell, chief of the motor traffic division, India, 
Highway Commission, spoke on “Enforcing the Weight Law 
and Howard C. Smith, captain of the state police, spoke 
“Safety on the Highway.” 

The principal part of the evening was given over to one 
discussion of regulatory problems and means to be adopteg } 
the organization in protecting the interests of the regulat 
carriers. The sentiment of many of the speakers was that 4) 
operators had bought a “gold brick” in the certificates tho 
held. The general purport of what was said was that the hig 
way transport industry was far from a healthy state, and thy 
the only hope of correcting that was through enactment of y 
adequate regulatory bill. 

The discussion ranged from financial matters to the humm 
ous comment of Sam Hadden, secretary of the Motor Traf 
Association of Indiana, that it was scarcely safe for a mot) 
truck to get out on the highways, “with the kind of motorist 
we have these days.” 

Another meeting will be held in about a month 


TEXAS MOTOR LAW 
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Argument in No. 326, J. H. Stephenson et al. vs. Binfor 
et al., involving an attack on the validity of provisions of th 
Texas motor vehicle regulation law relating to contract car 
riers, Was heard this week by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The appellant motor carriers were represented by Joh 
H. Crocker and LaRue Brown, and the state of Texas by Elbert 
Hooper, assistant attorney general of Texas. 

The contract carriers claimed that the Texas law deprived 
them of their property without due process of law and denied 
them equal protection of the laws in violation of the fourteenth 
amendment. The federal court for the southern district of 
Texas refused to restrain enforcement of the state commission's 
orders regulating the trucking business of appellants. 

Mr. Crocker took the position that the business of the 
appellants was not affected with a public interest and that 
the legislature could not by mere legislative declaration convert 
such a purely private business into one affected with a public 
interest. 

In arguing that the public interest was involved, Mr. 
Hooper said that unregulated and unrestrained contract carrier 
operations had, within the short period of five or six years, 
all but destroyed the business of the common carrier truck 
lines, very seriously impaired the service of the railroads, 
destroyed interior markets and disturbed and injured business 
conditions generally with their discriminatory rates and prac 
tices. He contended that the only purpose of the Texas law 
was to regulate the contract carriers only in so far as it was 
necessary to preserve other interests of the state. 

Counsel for the appellant operators contended in effect that 
the regulation attempted under the law discriminated against 
them in favor of common carriers. 

The National Highway Users’ Conference, in a statement 
about the Texas law in connection with the argument in the 
Supreme Court, said: 





The Texas Law, the validity of which is being decided and which 
was recently enacted, in effect not only requires trucks and busses 
to raise their rates to approximately those charged by the railroads, 
but actually prohibits farms and everyone else from using privately 
owned trucks carrying loads of more than 7,000 pounds over routes 
served by the railroads, although loads of 14,000 are allowed where 
they either serve the railroads or do not interfere with them. A num- 
ber of states have taken action intended to curtail motor truck trams- 
portation, though none has heretofore gone quite so far as Texas il 
this action. : 

The Texas law places all common carriers and contract carriefs 
under the control of the State Railroad Commission and requires 1 
the case of a common carrier that a certificate of public ‘‘convenience 
and necessity’ be secured, and in the case of the contract carriers, 
a permit. . 

The Commission is given not only the authority but the duty t 
see that these types of carriers do not materially interfere with exist- 
ing railroad common carriers either as to duplication of routes or 4 
to rates advantageous to the motor carriers. 

The hours of work for drivers is limited to 14 consecutive hours 
to be followed by a period of not less than 8 consecultive hours’ rest. 
The employer must protect his workmen with workmen’s compensa 
tion insurance and must also carry liability and property and damage 
insurance. It is made illegal for the motor carrier to pay commis 
sions to anyone for bringing business to the motor carrier. The laW¥ 
cuts down the speed on commercial vehicles of 6,000 pounds 8T0ss 
weight or less to 40 miles per hour, and for vehicles of gross weight 
of over 6,000 pounds, 25 miles per hour. 

The law limits the load of any commercial vehicle to 7,000 pounds 
outside of city limits, except when the vehicle is ‘‘used to transport 
property from point of origin to the nearest practicable common Ccal- 
rier receiving or loading point jor from a common carrier unloading 
point by way of the shortest practicable route to destination, pr 
vided said vehicle does not pass a delivery or receiving point of @ 
common carrier equipped to transport such loads.’’ In such cases # 
load of 14,000 pounds is allowed, together with a restriction of 
pounds per square inch of tire contact surface. 

Excerpts from the law, showing some of the more important s¢¢ 
tions, follow: 
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sec. 4 (a) “The (Railroad) Commission is hereby vested with 
pwer and authority and it is hereby made its duty to supervise and 
peylate the transportation of property for compensation or hire by 
notor vehicle on any public highway in this State, to fix, prescribe 
r approve the maximum or minimum, or the maximum and mini- 
um rates, fares and charges of each motor carrier in accordance 
vith the specific provisions herein contained, to prescribe all rules 


prescribe rules and regulations for the safety of operations, and super- 
vise all matters affecting their relationship with the public.’”’ 

sec. 5 ‘No motor carrier shall hereafter operate as a common car- 
jer for the transportation of property for compensation or hire over 
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he public highways of this State without first having obtained from 
he (Railroad) Commission under the provisions of this act, a cer- 
ificate declaring that the public convenience and necessity requires 
such operation, provided, however, that the Commission shall, with- 
put application or hearing, . . . . issue licenses to all companies op- 
rating at the time law goes into effect.” _ 

Sec. 6 (a) “No motor carrier now operating as a contract carrier 
or that may hereafter desire to engage in the business of a contract 
arrier shall so operate”... . without a permit as specified and, 

(c) ‘‘No application for permit shall be granted by the Commis- 
sion until after a hearing nor shall any such permit be granted if the 
ommission shall be of the opinion that the proposed operation of any 
such contract carrier will impair the efficient public service of any 
authorized common carriers then adequately serving the same terri- 


tory.” 





(a4) Texas Law Re Unconstitutionality of Certain Farm exemp- 
tions. “The Railroad Commission is hereby given authority to issue 
upon application to those persons who desire to engage in the busi- 
ness of transporting for hire over the highways of the State live- 
stock, mohair, wool, milk, livestock feedstuffs, household goods, oil 
field equipment, timber when in its natural state, farm machinery and 
grain special permits upon such terms, conditions and restrictions 
as the Railroad Commission may deem proper, and to make rules 
and regulations governing such operations keeping in mind the pro- 
tection of the highways and the safety of the traveling public; pro- 
vided, that if this Act or any section, subsection, sentence, clause or 
phrase thereof is held unconstitutional and invalid by reason of the 
inclusion of this subsection, the Legislature hereby declares that it 
would have passed this Act and any such section, subsection, sen- 
tence, clause and phrase thereof without this subsection.” 

Sec. 22 (b) ‘‘Declaration of Policy. The business of operating as 
a motor carrier of property for hire along the highways of this State 
is declared to be a business affected with the public interest. The 
rapid increase of motor carrier traffic and the fact that under exist- 
ing law many motor trucks are not effectively regulated, have in- 
creased the dangers and hazards on public highways and make it im- 
perative that more stringent regulation should be employed, to the 
end that the highway may be rendered safer for the use of the gen- 
eral public; that the wear of such highways may be reduced; that 
discrimination in rate charges may be eliminated; that congestion of 
traffic on the highways may be minimized; that the use of the high- 
ways for the transportation of property for hire may be restricted to 
the extent required by the necessity of the general public, and that 
the various transportation agencies of the State may be adjusted and 
correlated so that public highways may serve the best interest of the 
general public.”’ 

Sec. 6 (aa) The Commission is hereby vested with power and 
authority and it is hereby made its duty to prescribe rules and regu- 
lations covering the operation of contract carriers in competition 
with common carriers over the highways of this State and the Com- 
mission shall prescribe minimum rates, fares and charges to be col- 
lected by such contract carriers which shall not be less than the 
rates prescribed for common carriers for substantially the same 
service, 


AMERICAN TRUCK ASSOCIATION 
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The first annual meeting of the American Truck Association 
was held at the Mayflower Hotel on November 17 and 18. The 
purpose was to consider proposed legislation providing for the 
regulation of freight truck carriers and to perfect the organiza- 
tion which was begun in August, 1931, by the incorporation of 
the association under the laws of Delaware. It was started by 
truck men who believed that there should be an organization 
to coordinate, in a national way, the aspirations of the truck 
men and help in the formulation and passage of legislation. 

In opening the meeting, attended by about forty or fifty 
men, Lacey McClaskey, of Louisville, Ky., said that organization 
was the corner stone of success. There must be an organiza- 
tion, he said, for the solution of the manifold problems that had 
come with motor transportation. 

Formal welcome to Washington was given by John H. Small, 
a former representative from North Carolina, who has made 
Washington his home since his retirement from Congress. In 
his view the combination of improved roads and efficient motor 
Vehicles probably constituted the most revolutionary factors 
which had entered the economic lives of Americans. The num- 
ber of passengers and the volume of freight carried, he said, 
had reached astounding proportions. 

Speaking of the attitude of the people toward the new trans- 
portation, Mr. Small said that in the early years of the develop- 
ment of transportation by motor vehicle, even when it was 
making serious inroads upon the traffic of the railroads, the 
public indicated opposition to any sort of regulation of the new 
agency of transport. 

“The public,” he said, “appeared to welcome this new com- 
betitor in the field of transportation and were willing to give 
ita free hand. The same attitude was reflected by the operators 
of motor vehicles and by the manufacturers of trucks.” 

In the last few years, he said, there had been a change in 
a opinion regarding motor transportation. All movements 
y busses and trucks in interstate commerce, he said, had been 
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unrestrained because Congress had declined to pass any regu- 
latory law. Continuing, in part, he said: 


Regulatory legislation by the States has been spasmodic and un- 
effective. Competition between common carriers by motor vehicles 
has also been free and unrestrained. There has been no attempt to 
establish or maintain a system of rates which would be equitable 
and fair as between the shipper and the carrier. In a large degree 
the rates have been fixed by individual bargaining between the 
shipper and the carrier. In addition the manufacturers of trucks 
have made every effort to increase their sales and have made it pos- 
sible for any partnership or corporation to purchase a truck upon 
the most liberal terms. The result of such competition between com- 
mon carriers by truck was inevitable. Few if any have earned any 
net profits. Many ventures have failed. While this condition may 
appear to have carried some benefits to the shipper by low rates, yet 
it is doubtful if the shipper has been really benefited by such a 
chaotic condition of transportation. 

These conditions which have gradually grown worse have made 
their impress upon the public mind and for several years there has 
been a gradual trend in favor of regulation of transportation by 
motor vehicles and particularly in the movement of freight by trucks. 
It is believed that a large majority of the operators of trucks and 
even a large majority of the shippers now favor legislation by Con- 
gress providing for the wise regulation of transportation by motor 
vehicle in interstate commerce. This condition constitutes the reason 
for the organization of the American Truck Association, and for 
the calling of this meeting. This Convention largely, if not ex- 
clusively, concerns interstate transport of freight by trucks. If 
Congress is to pass a law for the regulation of this traffic, then it 
should be a wise and just law. It should not be in the interest of 
the railroads, or of the water carriers, or air transport, or even ex- 
clusively in the interest of transportation by truck.. The law should 
primarily be framed in the interest of the shippers, on the accepted 
theory that these motor trucks are public utilities whose primary 
duty it is to serve the public. For the rendering of such service they 
should receive a fair compensation based upon their investment and 
the cost of operation. There should be no discrimination either for 
or against the railroads. In addition there should be effective pro- 
visions in the law providing for coordination of service between 
trucks and the railroads and the water carriers, wherever the ship- 
per may be best served by utilizing two or more of these agencies 
between the point of origin and the point of destination of shipments, 


Fervent arguments in favor of the truck men completing 
their organization and keeping it in their own hands were 
made to the American Truck Association at the initial meeting 
by J. L. Keeshin, who was called to preside over the delibera- 
tions of that session. His arguments were seconded by John 
R. Bingamon of West Reading, Pa. Both insisted that the 
association membership should be confined to interstate com- 
mon carrier truck men. They criticized the opposition of truck 
manufacturers to the creation of an organization by the truck 
men. 

Mr. Bingamon said that, if the truck men organized, they 
would be able to write such legislation as they deemed necessary 
for the protection of their capital investments and their interests. 
Mr. Keeshin said that if the truck men did not organize and 
write the legislation they desired, legislation prepared by rail- 
road attorneys would be drafted and passed. He said that, in 
the last two years, the truck men in Illinois had been bedeviled 
and hammered by the railroad attorneys who professed to 
desire the passage of regulatory legislation but were never 
prepared to cooperate in any way, but were always prepared 
to oppose truck men who asked for certificate of convenience 
and necessity at the hands of the Illinois commission. 

The public had to be educated, said Mr. Keeshin, to the 
fact that the truck men were paying their share of taxes. He 
said that he had figures showing that the Class I railroads in 
1931 paid taxes equivalent to 1.15 per cent on their capital 
investment, while the truck operators paid at the rate of 9.9 
per cent on their capital invested. He further said that in 
answer to the contention of the railroads that the truck men 
did not pay adequate taxes he would say that in the first half 
of 1931 the Class I railroads had paid taxes at the rate of 14.7 
cents on each ton of freight hauled by them while the truck 
men had paid 35.3 cents on every ton transported by them. 

Among those who registered’ as attending the meeting were 
the following: E. J. Arbour, Hartford, Conn.; R. W. Barnwell, 
Burlington, N. C.; John R. Bingaman, West Reading, Pa.; Mr. 
Dilla, Cleveland, Ohio; H. R. Duffy, Paterson, N. J.; B. W. 
Datson, Lima, Ohio; Lewis Edwards, Richmond, Va.; J. P. 
Faherty, York, Pa.; Clarence W. Finkle, Jr., Clifton, N. J.; C. B. 
Guthrie, Washington, D. C.; S. C. Hofflierger, Baltimore, Md.; 
James M. Noye, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. B. Omnhundro, Richmond, 


Va.; Jno. E. Eaine, Baltimore, Md.; Fred Rodgers, Scranton, 
Pa.; Otto Ruppert, Baltimore, Md.; J. W. Scott, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; P. L. Snowden, Washington, D. C.; H. I. Sidenburg, New 


York City; Stephen L. Smith, Mendin, Conn.; J. J. H. Zeigler, 
Scranton, Pa.; H. C. Mimms, Greenville, S. C.; W. E. Humphries, 
Washington; R. J. Jantz, Cleveland, Ohio; Ollbart H. Jahncke, 
Cincinnati; F. J. Kane, Washington; E. J. Keeshin, Chicago, II1.; 
F. E. Keppel, Richmond; A. R. Mulvihill, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. E. 
McCoy, Manassas, Va. 





MOTOR VEHICLE BODIES AND PARTS 
The Bureau of the Census announces that, according to a 
preliminary tabulation of data collected at the Census of Manu- 
factures, taken in 1932, the value of motor vehicle bodies and 
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motor vehicle parts made in the United States in 1931 amounted 
to $865,652,968 (at f. o. b. factory prices), a decrease of 37.9 
per cent, as compared with $1,393,907,554 reported for 1929, the 
last preceding census year. The more important items entering 
into the total for 1931 are—1,289,346 closed passenger bodies 
(other than public-conveyance), valued at $2,502,715; 32,207 open 
passenger bodies, $5,784,198; 167,247 truck and commercial 
bodies, $26,919,649; 11,403 public conveyance bodies, $8,189,086; 
1,720,416 front axles; $15,723,268; 1,611,569 rear axle assemblies, 
complete, $52,123,471; 12,938,322 wheels (not including dual 
wheels or six-wheel sets), $24,334,491; 8,553,583 shock absorbers, 
$11,122,080; radiators, valued at $27,330,613; transmission and 
differential gears, $45,575,870. 


CHAPIN ON HIGHWAYS 


Secretary of Commerce Roy D. Chapin, in an address before 
the American Association of State Highway Officials, Novem- 
ber 16, on the obligations and rights of road users, said that 
each should pay his fair share of the cost of the development 
and that each should use the road with due regard for the safety 
of all others on the highway. In part, Mr. Chapin said: 


Just as the federal government recognized its responsibility, so, 
as I happen to know, the users recognized theirs, years ago when 
they voluntarily asked for taxation of themselves in order that they 
might have roads. 

If, as time has gone by, there have been developed different types 
and useg of vehicles, so that the payments may vary, the principle 
still obtains that they, too, should pay their fair share of the costs. 

There are those who do not live immediately adjacent to a high- 
—_ of general use but who still must have some means of getting 
o one. 

Their problem is one of the most difficult phases of highway taxa- 
tion. The farmer, like other land holders, is suffering from heavy 
taxes. Further, in the past he sometimes has paid more than his 
fair share of highway costs. 

The fairest solution seems to rest in the policies which the states 
are now pursuing. Annually a large mileage of roads of general motor- 
ing use is being taken over by the states and paid for out of motor 
vehicle and federal funds. In many cases, too, county bond issues 
are being amortized in the same way. 

As this is done, local funds are released for local roads which, 
fortunately, will not require so much improvement because they will 
not have to carry much traffic. 

If there is any single criticism which can be made of our methods 
of highway finance, it is that we have too often tried to meet capital 
costs on a current basis. 

The motorists can no more do this than could the railroads in 
their period of development. Capital expenditures must be spread 
out. Gradually this is being done. 

We want our railroads to prosper in order that they may render 
such service. They could not prosper if, in any effort to help them, 
we cut off the complementary services of trucks, bus and private auto- 
mobile, with all that the production, sale and use of these private 
fleets means to railroads as well as to labor, agriculture and industry. 

If the railroads are unduly penalzied, today, by regulation im- 
posed in an era of monopoly, then the laws should be modernized. 

This done, it is the obligation of the transportation agency to 
provide, as it is the shipper’s right to insist, that service which the 
public wants. 

All other issues aside, I know of no formal mandate which can 
force a consumer to buy that which he does not want. 


CIVIL AVIATION PROGRESS 


An increase in traffic over the scheduled air lines, expan- 
sion of the federal airways system to 19,500 miles of lighted 
and radio-equipped routes, and advances in engineering and 
research work are among the developments in civil aeronautics 
in the United States that are set forth in the annual report of 
Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics. The report, covering the work of the aeronautics 
branch in the promotion and regulation of air commerce and 
the construction and maintenance of airways, also deals briefly 
with the general trends in the industry. 

In the calendar year 1931 the scheduled air lines flew 
47,385,987 miles as compared with 36,945,203 in the previous 
year, according to the report. Passengers carried in 1931 were 
522,345; in 1930, 417,505. In 1931 the air lines carried 9,643,211 
pounds of mail as compared with 8,513,675 in 1930. Express 
shipments for 1931 totaled 1,151,348 and for 1930, 468,571 (ex- 
cluding privately carried freight and express). Passenger miles 
flown a passenger fatality in 1931 were 4,770,876 as compared 
with 4,322,802 in 1930, a passenger mile being the equivalent 
of 1 passenger flown 1 mile. 

Information as to activities of American-operated air lines 
for the first six months of the calendar year 1932 shows that 
these lines carried 248,954 passengers, 712,638 pounds of ex- 
press and flew 24,668,414 miles in this period. Each of these 
totals represented an increase over the first six months of 1931. 
Air mail poundage was 4,342,507, as compared with 4,589,707 in 
the corresponding part of 1931. 

In miscellaneous flying, which consists of such activities as 
student instruction, experimental work, pleasure flying and 
non-scheduled commercial activities, miles flown in the calendar 
year 1931 were 94,348,115 and the number of passengers car- 
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ried was 1,867,517. In the calendar year 1930 the operat, 
flew 108,269,760 miles and carried 2,298,341 passengers, 

The program of airway construction authorized by Congr 
for the fiscal year 1932 enabled the aeronautics branch to j 
crease the number of lighted transcontinental routes to thre 
These are the Transcontinental, from San Francisco via Chicgy, 
to New York; the Midcontinental, from Los Angeles via Kanga 
City to New York; and the Southern Transcontinental, fry 
San Diego via Atlanta to New York. The Transcontinenty 
was the first airway to be lighted. Final sections of the Mg 
continental were contracted for in the fiscal year 1931 and th 
last remaining link of the Southern Transcontinental wy 
authorized in the fiscal year 1932. 


In addition, there are lighted routes paralleling the Atlant 
and Pacific coasts, and traversing the trade routes of the grey 
central valley. Other shorter routes serve as important ey 
necting links. All of these airways now have, or are bei 
equipped with, radio directional and weather broadcasting st 
tions and weather collection service, by the Department ¢ 
Commerce. 


Colonel Young’s report points out that Congress authoriza 
construction of 2,000 miles of lighted airways in the last fica 
year. These were installed in various parts of the country, 
bringing the total lighted airway mileage to 19,500. In accori 
ance with the program of economy that the federal goven. 
ment has found it necessary to institute, no new airway co erha 
struction will be undertaken in the fiscal year 1933. “a le 


Engineering testing and research work, upon which th Mi the : 
aeronautics branch was engaged in the fiscal year, included such propt 
projects as the continued development of various types of ait. 
ways radio range beacons; a new antenna system for th a “sl 
elimination of night variations in radio range beacon courses; MM Chat 
suitable transmitting equipment to permit the simultaneous MM raiir 
broadcast of airways weather reports and radio range beaco by tl 
signals on the same carrier frequency; adaption of aircraft i work 
receiving equipment for use with airways radio aids, airplane Hi jocal 
direction finders, and blind landing aids for use at airports ani Hi The 
Department of Commerce intermediate landing fields. pure 


In addition to the foregoing, there were the following other im by 1 
projects: Investigation of color and candlepower of aircraft i chan 
position lights, development of an air traffic control projector, Mi expr 
investigation of code light characteristics for airway beaco , 
lights, standardization of red and green signal glasses used Mm a ce 
in aeronautical lighting equipment, improvements in equipment [im of s 
for dynamometer calibration of aircraft engines; investigation for 
of control surfaces of airplanes with reference to their prop —m jude 
erties at low speeds, investigation of aircraft engine mufflers, gy men 
tests of crash-resistant fuel tanks, and studies of welded air mak 


craft joints. deal 
to « 


AIR SERVICE BETWEEN MEXICO CITY AND EL PASO Bs 
Regular air mail, passenger, and air express service has rail 
been established between Mexico City and El Paso, Texas, by 
the Aerovias Centrales Company of Mexico, according to 1% mei 
report from Consul Nelson R. Park, Torreon, made public by 
the Department of Commerce. This service replaces the service 
formerly operated by another company which was discontinued 
in the early part of this year. 
Planes will leave each city three times a week and stops 
will be made at Leon, Torreon, and Chihuahua in addition t0 













the Mexican capital and El Paso, the report states. Edi 
reg 

ST. LOUIS TRAFFIC BUREAU 
The Traffic Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce y 
has been reorganized on a comprehensive plan, that, according Ce 


to C. W. Gaylord, chairman of the board of the chamber, “covers 
every type of shipper and transportation interest.” The new aw 
traffic commissioner, Carl Giessow, will be in charge, and the pr! 


new plan will go into effect when the new administration of er 
the chamber takes office in December. There will be a trafic ilie 
bureau of thirty-five members. It will determine the policy of by 
the bureau. The officers will consist of a chairman and tw me 
vice-chairmen. a 

The Shippers’ Conference Committee will be substituted a 


for the present Industrial Traffic Managers’ Conference al 


membership will be open to all shippers or their representative a 
in the St. Louis district. This committee will function in # _ 
advisory capacity to the traffic bureau, and through the buredl a 
to the traffic board. Within the Shippers’ Conference Will be p 
formed an executive committee of nine members and twell: p 
one standing commodity committees. Transportation will ® ss 


represented in the organization by a railroad committee, * 
waterway committee, and a bus and truck committee. Thes 
committees also will function in an advisory capacity, like the 
Shippers’ Conference. a 
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‘SHIP BY RAIL” 


Editor The Traffic World: 

It, perhaps, is only natural that my opinion eéncerning your 
editorial, “Ship By Rail,’ in the Oct. 1 issue, should differ 
somewhat from the opinion of Mr. Bonde, as expressed in his 
letter published in the Oct. 8 issue. This difference is due to 
the fact that Mr. Bonde is connected with a truck line, while I 
am employed by a railroad. 

I, too, appreciate your broad viewpoint in the matter, be- 
cause it is entirely in keeping with the platform of your publi- 
cation. However, I disagree with you in that I do not think 
all “ship by rail” movements are futile. Ill admit that there, 
perhaps, are better ways of dealing with the matter of more 
or less unregulated truck competition, but I also contend that 
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ch the Mi the results of these other methods are not as immediate as 
d sch Mi properly conducted “ship by rail” movements. 
Of air: As a concrete example of what I mean, I will briefly outline 
oT the. “ship by rail” movement being conducted in Tennessee. In 
urses; Bi Chattanooga and other cities, women who are employed by the 
neous MF railroads, or who have husbands, fathers, or brothers employed 
eacol ME by the railroads, are forming organizations for the purpose of 
ircraft Mi working together in a “ship by rail” drive. The slogan of the 
plane MM local organization is, “Ship With Us and We Shop With You.” 
S all} The ladies belonging to this organization, before making any 
purchases, make sure that such merchandise was transported 
other i by rail. They are very persistent; they don’t take the mer- 
reraft™ chant’s word for it, but demand to see the paid freight or 
ector, Mi express bill. 


It has received 
The results 


eacol This movement is showing results, too. 
used i a certain amount of publicity in local newspapers. 


ment i of such movements are not only immediate, but pave the way 
atin Mi for other methods of solving the problem—methods which, 
prop / judging from your editorial, you prefer to “ship by rail” move- 
fiers ments. This local movement is waking the shippers up— 
| air making them realize that the railroads are not getting a fair 


deal. It is making them realize that, if the railroads are forced 

to discontinue operations, many of their best customers will 

S0 be out of work. It is making them realize, too, that, in the 
h event the element of competition is eliminated along with the 
aS railroads, the trucks will raise their rates to a higher figure. 


. by Personally, it is my opinion that all “ship by rail’ move- 

¥ ments are not futile. 

A. J. Edwin Daugherty, Chief Clerk, 

ior Tenn., Ala. and Ga. Ry. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Nov. 11, 1932. 





+" FREE TRANSPORTATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Anent the editorial appearing in the Nov. 5 Traffic World 

regarding the discontinuance of railroad passes: 

You seem quite insistent that the privilege of passes be 
ance taken away from railway employes and it makes one wonder 
ling if this does not harp back to the day when the Interstate 
ers Commerce Commission or some other regulatory body took 
1eW away from the journalist, the publisher, and what-not, that 
the Privilege. Evidently you have not stopped to consider that the 


of granting of this privilege to railway employes and their fam- 
fii ilies is nothing more than a concession similar to that granted 
a by practically every other line of industry. For instance, the 
Wo merchant gives to his employes certain discounts, in some cases 
Permitting them to purchase clothing, foodstuffs, or other sup- 
ed Plies handled by him at cost or maybe plus a small handling 
nd charge. Uncle Sam grants his school teachers and government 
08 employes exemption from income tax, etc., and, doubtless, the 
al Publisher and printer grant to their employes similar conces- 
al sions. Why deny the railway employe the same privilege? At 
be any rate, why not let the railroad employer settle a question 
i of this kind in his own way, as does the merchant, for, after 
be all, it is the railway employer who is concerned in what con- 
a cession is granted the employe. 
se Los Angeles, Calif., Nov. 11, 1932. M. Elizabeth Porter. 





pa... have answered every point in this letter many times. Our 
ers may not be satisfactory, but why ask the questions again? 
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We will point out again, however, that a discount is not the same 
as no charge at all, and the matter of free transportation to railroad 
employes on their own and other lines for pleasure or personal busi- 
ness is a public and not a private matter, for the reason that the 
public must pay rates high enough to permit the granting of this 
privilege. It is a charge on the public, in other words. We are in 
entire sympathy with the law that took away from the newspaper 
publisher and others the pass privilege and so were the railroads; 
we are in favor of doing the same thing with others—and the railroads 
won be coming somewhat to the same view.—Editor The Traffic 
orld. 


MOTOR VEHICLE REGULATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

It has been interesting to read the various articles and 
letters submitted to The Traffic World in connection with the 
question of regulation of motor vehicles, their rates and prac- 
tices. There is a side-light to this situation which strikes me 
as being particularly interesting. Almost invariably, with each 
week’s issue of The Traffic World, there are one or more items 
referring to applications to the Commission by certain rail 
carriers for permission to abandon certain portions of their 
lines, their reason, in most cases, being loss of revenue due 
to motor competition, and it is interesting to note that, in each 
case, cities, towns or villages that will be affected by the 
abandonment vigorously protest against the granting of the 
application and, in a good many cases, state commissions also 
enter protests. What is the basis for these protests? Can 
there be some ulterior motive actuating these various parties 
in their endeavor to have the railroad continue to operate a 
portion of its line at a loss? 

It seems to me that the sole purpose of these protests is 
to overcome the possibility of losing the benefit of the enormous 
taxes which those communities have been receiving, knowing 
full well that, if the applications are granted and the traffic 
is surrendered to motor trucks, they can never hope to benefit 
in the same measure as they had been accustomed to under the 
railroad regime, unless and until such time as proper regulatory 
measures are directed against the trucking companies. 

Strangely enough, when these same protesting parties are 
approached for an expression as to their attitude toward proper 
regulation of motor vehicles and a fair distribution of the tax 
burden, their attitude seems to be one of indifference. There 
is no reason why a railroad should be compelled to continue 
to bankrupt itself in the face of depleted revenues caused by 
loss of traffic to non-regulated competitors simply because a 
community will suffer the loss of taxes which it has been re- 
ceiving, no more so than it is fair to expect John Jones to 
continue his store in operation, even though he is losing money. 
Unfortunately, however, instead of considering this question in 
a simple and intelligent manner, there have been injected so 
many unnecessary technicalities as to make the problem almost 
impossible of solution. 

Undoubtedly, the motor vehicles should be subjected to the 
same strict regulation as rail carriers, or the rail carriers should 
be given authority, without delay, to meet competition in a 
manner best suited to their purpose. I do not mean to imply 
that I am opposed to motor trucks. To the contrary, I am in 
favor of those transportation agencies within reasonable bounds. 
I think motor trucks are a necessary part of our nation’s busi- 
ness and its transportation fabric. That particular part, in 
my humble belief, is on short haul traffic and in store-door 
pick-up and delivery service, and I am convinced that the 
majority of our reliable trucking companies prefer to confine 
their activities to this field, leaving long-haul traffic and heavy 
tonnage to rail carriers. Unfortunately, however, we are 
blighted with innumerable fly-by-night trucking companies 
whose sole purpose, it seems to me, is to create havoc among 
the more responsible transportation agencies. These unreliable 
agencies have done more to injure rail carriers than anything 
else, and, because of the activities of these irresponsible trucks, 
the more reliable truckmen have been compelled to resort to the 
same measures in order to compete for the business. 

If the proper regulatory measures were enacted, not only 
would the rail carriers be lifted out of their present chaotic 
condition, but responsible truckmen would also be benefited 
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thereby, and one of the greatest steps forward looking toward 
prosperity for all-carriers will have been taken. But to con- 
tinue to oppose the abandonment of non-revenue producing 
branch lines, simply because to do sa would affect the benefits 
derived from taxation, is a most inequitable and unfair treat- 
ment to accord any carrier—truck or rail. 

W. J. Anders, 


New York, Nov. 11, 1932. H. H. Pike & Co., Inc. 


USE OF TRUCKS MAKES JOBS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

It takes six men with six trucks to haul one single railroad 
ear of freight! A railroad can haul 125 cars of freight with 
six men! Did you ever stop to think what that means to the 
unemployed? : 

A year or two ago the writer read an article telling about 
the damage being done the highways by the trucks and it went 
on to say that it took a thousand trucks to handle a train- 
load of freight. At the time I read the article I was a freight 
solicitor for one of the largest railroads in the southwest. I was 
with that railroad nineteen out of twenty-two years, and was 
cut off June 8, 1932. 

I used the information contained in the above mentioned 
article in my solicitation of freight to show the damage the 
thousand trucks were doing the highways. 

Today I am still using that information, but with a different 
purpose. 

It takes a thousand men to drive those thousand trucks and 
each man can support a family on what he earns at it. Think 
what that means to the unemployed! Six railroad men doing 
what it takes a thousand men with a thousand trucks to do! 

The railroads told the Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
(see page 3, Corporation Commission Order No. 6005) they 
could “handle certain traffic which had been lost to other means 
of transportation without further cost” to them. 

If the trucks and busses had one-half the business now 
enjoyed by the railroads they could put most of the unemployed 
back to work! 

The railroads think in terms of dividends, savings banks, 
and insurance companies. To regain prosperity, we must all 
think of the millions out of a job, who have lost their stocks, 
bonds, insurance policies, and have lived up their savings and 
are now hungry and cold. 

The most serious thing in the world to a man with a family 
is to be without work, with no source of income, and not know 
where to find a job. 

Regarding taxes: In 1930, the railroads paid three hundred 
and fifty-four million dollars in taxes of all kinds on a valuation 
of twenty-five billion dollars. In the same year trucks and 
busses paid three hundred and fifty-two million dollars in reg- 
istration fees, gas and income tax alone, so it is seen the trucks 
and busses paid the same taxes as the railroads on fourteen 
per cent of the railroad valuation. Yet the properly certificated 
or legalized trucks handled only 2.8 per cent of the traffic moved 
in the entire United States. 

In Kansas and Missouri the properly certificated or legalized 
trucks only handled two per cent of the tonnage while in Cali- 
fornia they handled 2.88 per cent. The railroads in Kansas and 
Missouri handled 94.8 per cent. In California the railroads 
handled 63.55 per cent; the steamships 2.33 per cent; express 
.24 per cent; forwarding companies .09 per cent, while the boot- 
leg, or uncertificated, or non-certificated, or illegal and prviately 
owned trucks handled 30.91 per cent of the tonnage. 

Using the same basis of 2 per cent for Oklahoma as existed 
in Kansas and Missouri, let us do a simple problem in arith- 
metic. 

There are 1,100 truck and bus employes in Oklahoma City 
working for legalized companies, and the legalized companies 
get only 2 per cent of the tonnage. Multiply 1,100 by 50 and 
we get 55,000. The trucks would have to increase their forces 
by at least two-thirds. That gives us over 36,000 or three times 
the unemployed in Oklahoma City. 

I can speak for the Barbour Transportation Company, which 
has been a properly certificated motor freight carrier fourteen 
years, in regard to government and state regulation. We favor 
government regulation; we also favor state regulation if done 
with an open mind and not as Texas did it when that state 
passed the 7,000-pound maximum law. 

Barbour’s Transportation Company, 
By George O. Bettis, Traffic Manager. 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Nov. 14, 1932. 


I. C. C. PRACTITIONERS 
The following have been admitted to practice before the 


Interstate Commerce Commission: Charles E. Biehler, St. Louis, 
Mo.; J. T. Brown, Jackson, Miss.; Asa V. Call, Los Angeles, 
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Calif.; Francis J. Carroll, Boston, Mass.; Lawrence Chaffee, Ney 
Orleans, La.; Ray W. Clarke, Madison, Wis.; Needham BR. Cor 
rell, Raleigh, N. C.; Richard O. Cramer, Auburn, Indiana; Ale, 
ander M. Donnan, Pittsburgh, Pa.; William C. DuFour, Ney 9, 
leans, La.; Paul G. Eckelberry, Columbus, Ohio; Raymond 4 
Ennis, New York, N. Y.; Edwin J. Fitzpatrick, Hammond, Inj. 
Sparkman D. Foster, Detroit, Mich.; Leonard M. Gardner, Ne 
York, N. Y.; Hamilton A. Gray, Cincinnati, Ohio; Weston B 
Grimes, Minneapolis, Minn.; William Guthrie, San Bernardino 
Calif.; Samuel Handler, Harrisburg, Pa.; Charles W. Harris, ft 
Worth, Texas; Leif Hermstad, Minneapolis, Minn.; Sherwin 4 
Hill, Detroit, Mich.; Charles H. Hollinger, Harrisburg, p,. 
Leonard B. Levy, New Orleans, La.; Louis Marion, Philadelphig 
Pa.; Dewey T. Meyers, Detroit, Mich.; T. Paul Mudd, Washing. 
ton, D. C.; Robert B. Murphey, Los Angeles, Calif.; Eugene § 
Newhall, Hopedale, Mass.; Edmund A. O’Brien, New York, y, 
Y.; F. E. Parrack, Kingwood, W. Va.; Douglass Pillinger, (yj. 
cago, Illinois; Louise R. Pinnell, Jacksonville, Fla.; Berry F. Rea, 
Muskogee, Okla.; John St. Paul, Jr., New Orleans, La.; Benjg 
min I. Salinger, Jr., Chicago, Ill.; Marshall G. Sampsell, Chicago, 
Ill.; Harold E. Shields, New York, N. Y.; Kenneth Sprague, Ney 
York, N. Y.; Mark Stillwagon, Butler, Pa.; J. D. Sullivan, 
Wichita Falls, Texas; James H. Todd, San Francisco, Calif; 
Peter Joseph Troy, Denver, Colorado; Arthur C. Walter, Ney 
York, N. Y.; Paul Weaver, Chicago, Ill.; John C. Wells, Akron, 
Ohio; Vernon R. Wells, St. Louis, Mo.; Sherman E. Wilson, $¢. 
Louis, Mo.; Leo F. Wormser, Chicago, III. 


CHANGES IN I. C. COMMITTEES 


Substantial changes in membership of the interstate con. 
merce committees of Congress, particularly in the House com 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce, will have to be 
made in the Seventy-third Congress as the result of the election 
Nov. 8. . 

The Republicans of the House committee were hard hit at 
the polls. The losers were Representative Hoch, of Kansas, of 
Hoch-Smith resolution fame; Representative Wyant, of Penn 
sylvania; Representative Nelson, of Maine; Representative Rob 
inson, of Iowa, and Representative Garber, of Oklahoma. Rep 
resentative Burtness, of North Dakota, Republican, was defeated 
in the primaries. 

The Republicans of the House committee who were reelected 
were Representative Parker, of New York, formerly chairman 
of the committee; Representative Cooper, of Ohio; Representa 
tive Mapes, of Michigan, and Representative Beck, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Democratic members of the committee who were defeated 
either at the primaries or at the election were Representative 
Igoe, of Illinois, and Representative Gillen, of Indiana. Repre 
sentative Lonergan, of Connecticut, a Democratic member of 
the committee, was elected to the Senate. 

Democratic members of the committee who were reelected 
were: Representative Rayburn, of Texas, chairman of the com- 
mittee, and Representatives Lea, of California; Crosser, of 
Ohio; Corning, of New York; Huddleston, of Alabama; Milligan, 
of Missouri; Bulwinkle, of North Carolina; Shallenberger, of 
Nebraska; Chapman, of Kentucky, and Maloney, of Louisiana. 

On the Senate interstate commerce committee the missing 
faces in the Seventy-third Congress will be those of Senators 
Watson, of Indiana; Glenn, of Illinois; Brookhart, of Iowa, among 
the Republicans, and Hawes, of Missouri, among the Democrats. 
The later did not stand for reelection. 

The Democrats will organize the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee in the Seventy-third Congress. Senator 
Smith, of South Carolina, formerly chairman of the committee, 
is in line for the chairmanship but the understanding is that he 
will become chairman of the committee on agriculture. This 
will leave Senator Pittman, of Nevada, as the next in line for 
the chairmanship. There is talk, however, that he may be 
elected president pro tempore of the Senate and that he might 
not hold both positions. Should Senator Pittman not become 
chairman the next in line for the position would be Senator 
Dill, of Washington. 


STEAM AND ELECTRIC RAILROAD CARS 


The Bureau of the Census of the Department of Commerce 
announces that, according to a preliminary tabulation of data 
collected in the census of manufactures taken in 1932, the value 
of steam and electric railroad cars built in the United States 
in 1931 amounted to $48,840,687, a decrease of 80.4 per celt 
as compared with $249,678,748 reported for 1929, the last pre 
ceding census year. Of the 1931 total, $43,086,894 was col 
tributed by establishments engaged primarily in the manufac 
ture, rebuilding, and repair of railroad cars and the remaindet, 
$5,753,793, by railroad repair shops. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
is opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
ransportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
dge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this Column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 
No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 


from non subscribers. . 
Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
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(1) Tariff Interpretation—Class Rate Versus Sum of Interme- 
diate Commodity Rates. (2) Tariff Interpretation—Appli- 
cation of Combination Rule Where Through Rate in Effect 
Via Specified Routes But Not All Routes Between Stated 
Points. 

Arkansas-Texas.—Question: We are shippers of articles 
which are usually provided with specific commodity rates in 
connection with which the combination rule, as published in 
Agent B. T. Jones’ Tariff 228 U. S. 1, is applied in constructing 
through rates where no specific through commodity rate is in 
effect. 

The question has been raised that the combination rule 
may not be used in constructing through rates based upon 
separately established commodity factors, where there is a 
through class rate in effect on the commodity in question 
applicable between the points involved. It is our view that 
where specific commodity rates have been established on an 
article, such action removes the application of class rating 
and that where no through commodity rates are published, it 
would be proper to construct a through rate using separately 
established commodity factors, treated under the combination 
tule, where the use of such rule was authorized by the gov- 
erning tariffs. 

We are under the impression that either the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or some jurisdictional court has issued 
a ruling in connection with this question; however, we eannot 
locate it at this time. If a ruling has been given by either the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or the courts dealing with the 
above question, we will appreciate advice as to the findings also 
governing reference to the case in question. 

Answer: (1) The Commission has held that a eombina- 
tion rate may be applied only in the absence of a through rate. 
See Rohan Company vs. Director-General, 118 I. C. C. 83, also 
Rule 55 (a) of the Commission’s Tariff Circular 20, which 
provides that when a rate, whether local or joint, from a 
point of origin to destination, has been established via a route, 
it becomes the only legal rate for through transportation via 
that route, whether it is greater or less than the aggregate of 
intermediate rates. 

(2) The fact that there is a joint through rate via certain 
routes does not preclude the application of the combination 
rule provided for in Agent Jones’ Tariff I. C. C. U. S. 1, via a 
route over which the joint through rate is inapplieable. 

In Underwood Lumber Corporation vs. C. of G. Ry. Co., 132 
I. C. C. 398, the Commission said that upon exceptions the 
defendants conceded that the Savannah combination sought by 
complainant might properly be used over the route of move- 
ment, but contended that because of the existence of a joint 
rate from Louisville to West Liberty over a route via Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, the so-called combination rule was not ‘applicable 
over any route between the paints here involved; that the 
langauge of Jones’ tariff I. C. C. U. S. 1, which provides, “where 
no published rates are in effect from points of origin to des- 
tination,” should be construed literally without regard to the 
intention of the framers of the provision, and that the rule so 
construed could not be applied to the combination rate over the 
route traversed. The Commission also said that in Cancella- 
tin Rule for Combination Rates, 81 I. C. C. 745, the carriers 
sought to apply a similar interpretation to the rule but the 
Commission refused to give it such meaning; that in the absence 
of a joint rate over the route traversed the rule was applicable 
regardless of joint rates over other routes. McGowin-Foshee 
Lumber Co. vs. A. F. & G. Ry. Co., 95 I. C. C. 451. 


Delay to Express Shipment—Charges for Freight Service Not 
Applicable Because of Delay 


Maryland.—Question: We are interested in obtaining the 
benefit of your views regarding the responsibility of the Rail- 
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way Express Agency in instances where reasonable express 
service is not given in connectoin with express shipments. 

In an instance where a shipment is accepted in Cumberland, 
May 6, 1932, and delivery was not accomplished at Jersey City, 
N. J., until 3:55 P. M. May 10, I do not feel that express charges 
are in order imasmuch as express service was not given and 
better service was available via freight. It would seem rea- 
sonable that charges no greater than freight charges should 
be assessed. In other words, if the Railway Express Agency 
fails to give faster service than freight service, when their 
schedule calls for faster service, they are not entitled to the 
additional charge that is applicable via express. 

It is my understanding that in order to be entitled to spe- 
cial damages, information must be given to the carrier in writ- 
ing at the time shipment is tendered for transportation; how- 
ever, Where the Express Company fails to make delivery ac- 
cording to schedule, it would seem they were collecting charges 
for service that was not performed. 

Answer: We ean locate no opinion of the Commission deal- 
ing with this question. However, it is our opinion that where 
a eontract for carriage ef goods is made with an express com- 
pany and in accordance with the regulations contained in the 
usual express receipt, the express company may charge for the 
service rendered in accordance with its published tariffs, even 
though the shipment did not move within the usual time re- 
quired for express. The expedited movement of the shipment is 
an obligation assumed by the express company and the owner’s 
redress for the failure of the express company to expedite the 
shipment lies in an action for unreasonable delay and not in 
a claim for refund of charges to the basis of freight charges, 
unless a published tariff specifically provides therefor. 

As to the manner of giving netice to the carrier of the fact 
that special damages will result from a failure to transport the 
shipment with reasonable dispatch, there is no particular 
methed. While a notation on the express receipt is an effec- 
tive way of giving this notice to the carrier in that this method 
constitutes certain proof of the giving of the notice, we know 
of no means, except by an appropriate action at law, if at all, 
whereby a carrier can be compelled to sign an express receipt 
carrying such a notice. However, we do not believe that it is 
necessary to use such measures, for, provided that some means 
of proof of the giving of the notice is provided for, all that 
is necessary to charge the carrier is notice, either verbal or 
written, to the carrier’s agent of the special circumstances re- 
quiring prompt transportation of the particular shipment covered 
by the notice. 

Liability of Carrier for Loss of or Injury to Live Stock 


Kansas.—Question: Kindly advise us of any court decision 
or an Interstate Commerce Commission decision covering the 
foMowing: 

There was shipped from point A ene single deck carload 
of hogs which was hauled 60 miles to point B for consolidation. 
Upon arrival at point B there was removed from the car one 
dead hog. The car had been held in the railroad yards among 
other strings of cars during a rather hot period with tempera- 
ture approximately 100 degrees, the car being held in the rail- 
road yards for one hour, it developing that the hog died of 
suffocation. A claim was filed with the carrier for the loss 
of the animal and the carrier offered to settle on basis of 50 
per cent, stating that it had a elear record. We have refused 
settlement on this basis, claiming that full settlement is in 
erder in view of the negligence of the carrier in not promptly 
spotting to stock yards for unloading during a hot period such 
as this was. The earrier declines any increase in this offer, 
still claiming a elear record. 

It appears to us there is not a clear record because of the 
fact that there was a delay in promptly spotting the car at 
point B and that the carriers are deemed responsible for the 
full extent of the loss. 

Answer: The carrier assumes the same responsibility for 
the safe carriage and delivery of animals as in the carriage of 
other kinds of property, except from injuries resulting from the 
nature, habits, propensities, viciousness, or other inherent quali- 
ties of the animals. The carrier is bound to use reasonable care 
to transport without injury live stock placed in its hands for 
shipment and will be liable for damage or for loss proximately 
resulting from its failure so to do. However, this is the extent 
of its duty; and it is not absolutely bound to deliver the stock 
in good condition; it is required to use only such care to avoid 
injury as a person of ordinary prudence would use under the 
same or similar circumstance. 

The duty of showering or throwing water over hogs or other 
animals that become; or are likely to become, overheated during 
transportation rests on the carrier who has control of the 
facilities for so doing; and this is so, although the animals were 
overcrowded in loading, where it undertakes their transportation 
with knowledge of that fact. The susceptibility of hogs to over- 
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Stop Branch 


House Losses 
BY USING 


A. W. A. 


WAREHOUSES 


Confine Your Expenses to the 


Actual Volume of Goods Moving 


ERE’s sound advice for manufacturers 

whose shrinking sales volume has 
caused branch house losses. Close your 
branches, and use A.W. A. Warehouses 
instead! You can have all the advantages 
of expert branch house organization—yet 
confine your expenses to the actual volume 
of goods moving! 


A. W. A. Warehouses, located in 189 
rincipal American cities, will store and 
dle your goods just as your own branch 
warehouses would do. All the usual ware- 
house functions—storage, repacking, rebill- 
ing, car loading and teathing—<oill be per- 
formed by experienced help. Your sales 
ncy will be relieved of the responsibility 
of supervision over clerical and laboring 
help ... permitting your branch manager 
a his sales staff to concentrate on their 
proper duty—se/ling your goods! 


You have no lease, no labor pay-roll, no 
expenses beyond those of honing oods 
which actually move! Your costs are based 
on the number of units of your goods that 
are handled. You pay on a “‘piece work 
basis’’ for goods actually stored or distrib- 
uted. Such flexibility in controlling costs 
enables you to make important savings; and 
relieves you from the enormous cost of a 
fixed, inflexible branch house overhead. 


Full details of the A. W. A. Plan of 
Distribution are contained in our 32-page 
booklet, sent free on request. Write today 
for your copy. 
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heating and the danger of death resulting therefrom is no 
common-law exception, within the term “proper vice” of 4, 
animal or inherent weakness over which the carrier Would 
have no control. 

If the death of the hog was the proximate result of 
holding of the train in the railroad yards of the carrier betwee 
other trains so as to shut out the passage of air through th 
car in which the hog was contained, it would seem that this i 
would constitute negligence on the part of the carrier making 
it liable for the loss of the hog. However, we can locate 
cases specifically in point. 


Tariff Interpretation 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Where a commodity descriptig 
reads: “Petroleum and petroleum products, viz.: Gasoline ayj 
kerosene, carloads, in tank cars, subject to Rule 35 of Southey 
Classification,” will the rates apply on shipments in box-cay 
(see page 243, F. L. Speiden’s Tariff 16-T)? 

Answer: Rule 35 of the Classification relates entirely to th 
movement of freight in tank cars, but aside from the fact thy 
this rule is referred to in the commodity description on page 2% 
of Agent Speiden’s Petroleum Tariff No. 16-T, it is evident that 
this description authorizes the application of the rates only m 
shipments loaded in tank cars. 


Receivers—Priority of Claim 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Can you tell us whether car mile 
age earned within six months immediately preceding receiver. 
ship is entitled to be considered as a priority claim? We have 
a small claim for car mileage against a line in receivership, ani 
received advice that the United States District Court had ruled 
that this item should be treated as a preference claim. We later 
received advice that the trustees, representing the bond holders 
of this line, had filed objection to the court order, taking the 
position that claims for car mileage are not entitled to prefer. 
ence, 

We would appreciate any information that you can give uw 
as to the status of such claims, together with any citations a § 
to court decisions which you may have dealing with this subject. 

Answer: In United States, etc., Trust Co. vs. Kansas City, 
etc., R. Co., 240 Fed. 505, and Love vs. North American (Co, 
229 Fed. 103, it was held that excess freight charges collected 
from shippers are entitled to payment as preferred claims, where 
the excess charges were collected within six months prior to 
the receivership. We can locate no decisions of the courts 
which specifically relate to a claim for car mileage which was 
earned within six months immediately preceding a receivership, 
but it would seem that the principle of the decisions above re 
ferred to would apply to such a claim, although such claim is 
not teehnically an overcharge claim. Domestic Milling Co. vs. 
C. & A..R. Co., 148 I. C. C. 680. 




















































Personal Notes 













Eugene Mock has been appointed executive assistant to vice- 
president, Missouri Pacific Lines, at St. Louis, with jurisdiction - 
over freight and passenger traffic matters. A. B. Waldron has 
been appointed general agent at Fort Worth, succeeding O. W. 
Williams, promoted. Effective December 1, C. C. P. Rausch, 
assistant freight traffic manager, St. Louis, in charge of inter 
state commerce work, will be retired on pension, after forty-four 
years of service. Additional appointments have been made as 
follows: G. H. Hamilton, freight traffic manager, Houston, sue 
ceeding @. H. Guion, transferred to St. Louis; C. H. Guion, 
assistant freight traffic manager, St. Louis—rate; H. R. Wilsot, 
assistant freight traffic manager, St. Louis—solicitation and 
public relations; H. M. Johnson; assistant freight traffic managel, 
St. Louis—solicitation and public relations; J. F. Harris—general 
freight agent, St. Louis—rates; J. R. Staley, general freight 
agent, St. Louis—rates; C. D. Bordelon, general freight agent, 
St. Louis, interstate commerce department; P. H. Coon, assistant 
general freight agent, St. Louis, -interstate commerce depart 
ment; P. E. Watson, general freight and passenger agent, Kal 
sas City, Mo., succeeding H. M. Johnson, promoted; D. E. Horton, 
general live stock agent, Kansas City, Mo., succeeding P. E. 
Watson, promoted; Norton England, general freight and pas 
senger agent, Little Rock, Ark., succeeding H. R. Wilson, Pro 
moted; A. W. Aylin, assistant general freight agent, New Or- 
leans, La., succeeding Norton England, promoted; D. L. Carter, 
assistant general freight agent, Little Rock, Ark., succeediné 
A. W. Aylin, promoted; H. D. Reaves, division freight and pa* 
senger agent, Monroe, La., succeeding D. L. Carter, promoted: 
F. J. Born, division freight and passenger agent, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
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KIMPAK 


protect scale made by 


used to 






Standard Computing 
Scale Co. of Detroit, 
Michigan. Note KIM- 
PAK at five contact 







points to keep porce- 







lain from chipping 
and blacking from 
contact with wood. 








REDUCING “RED INK” 


ADJUSTMENTS 
with KIMPAK Crepe Wadding! 


Desks, tables, radio cabinets, 
stoves, refrigerators, scales and 
many other products are now 
packed with KIMPAK Crepe 
Wadding to protect against 
scratches, press marks, mars 
and breakage in shipping. This 
is because KIMPAK increases 
profits... through reducing or 
eliminating ‘‘red ink’’ ad- 
justments, replacements, com- 
plaint costs, touching up, etc. 


KIMPAK Crepe Wadding is a 
wood fibre product, soft as 
down, free from grit, harsh 
foreign matter and any chemi- 
cal or injurious substances of 
any sort. It looks expensive— 
thus doubly impresses cus- 
tomers with your quality and 
care to insure satisfaction (yet 


Kim 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. & 


it is surprisingly inexpensive). 


You’ll find, too, that it cuts 
packing time. If you wish, our 
representative, experienced in 
many packing problems, will 
help you solve yours. Mail 
coupon for full information 
and prices. 


For the packing of heavy-type 
products with easily damaged 
finishes such as furniture, 
radio and refrigerator cabinets, 
fabricated metal products, 
auto accessories, etc., all fin- 
ished wood and metal prod- 
ucts, for overseas shipment 
where any absorption of mois- 
ture is ‘‘taboo’’ use NONAB 
KIMPAK (moisture-proof 
treated) in any one of a num- 
ber of convenient forms. 


pak 


EIGN COUNTRIES 


Crepe Wadding 


Kimberly Clark Corp., Neenah, Wisc. 


Sales Offices: 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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© 
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o 


122 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y.; 510 W. 6th St., Los Angeles, Calif. j 
| 
l 
| 


C) Please send full information on KIMPAK. 
( Have representative call. 
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succeeding H. D. Reaves, promoted; W. G. McDonald, commercig 
agent, freight and passenger departments, Helena, Ark., succes, 
ing F. J. Born, promoted; O. L. Strieby, general agent, frejgy 
and passenger departments, Pueblo, Colo., succeeding D, 2 
Horton, promoted. 

R. L. Burnap has been appointed executive assistant, Cay. 
dian National lines in the United States, with headquarters j 
Chicago. Alistair Fraser has been appointed acting. traffic vic 
president, succeeding Mr. Burnap. 

Raymond D. Sullivan, of Savannah, has been elected prey, 
dent of the South Atlantic Steamship Company, succeeding FE, g 
Trosdal, Sr., who died, and the latter’s son, E. S. Trosdal, }). 
has been elected vice-president of the company, with which hp 
has been connected for several years. 

Cornelius Vande Stadt, general passenger traffic managy 
of the Holland-America Steamship Line, in New York, digj 
November 13 at his home in Montclair, N. J., of pneumonia apj 
pleurisy. He was fifty-seven years old and had been with th 
Holland-America Line for forty-three years. 







































Doings of the Traffic Clubs 


9B Bor Goo Bor Gore: 





Eric E. Ebert, who was elected president of The Traftc 
Club of Newark, N. J., at its twentieth annual meeting, Nov. 7. 
was born in Allentown, Pa., but 
has been in Newark for the last 
eighteen years, for the greater part 
of which time he has been a men. 
ber of the traffic club, having 
served it at various times as chair. 
man of different committees ani 
on the board of governors, and in 
the two last years having func. 
tioned as chairman of the educa- 
tional committee, whose work has 
been favorably commented on by 
traffic men throughout the nation. 
He is also a member of the con- 
mittee on education and research 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America. He has been an indus 
trial traffic manager for more than twenty years but in more 
recent years has been engaged principally as a consultant and 
in practice before the Interstate Commerce Commission. He 
is a member of the Commission’s bar, a charter member of the 
Association of Practitioners before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and a member of its procedure committee. He is 
also president of the Newark Athletic Club Forum and was last 
year president of the New Jersey Industrial Traffic League, of 
which he was more than ten years ago one of the founders and 
its first president. 








The Traffic Club of St. Joseph, Mo., will, at a dinner meet: 
ing Nov. 29, entertain business executives of St. Joseph and 
surrounding communities. Henry A. Palmer, editor of the 
Traffic World, will talk on the value of the industrial traffic 
department. 





The post-election and pre-Thanksgiving dinner dance and 
bridge party of The Traffic Club of Chicago will be held Nov. 
22 instead of Nov. 17, as previously announced. John R. Turney, 
traffic vice president of the St. Louis Southwestern, will speak 
on “Shall We Deliver the Goods” at a luncheon of the club 
Nov. 21. 





“Entertainment Day” was observed by the Transportation 
Club of St. Paul at the Hotel Lowry Nov. 15. 





The speaker at the luncheon of the Traffic Club of Kansas 
City at the Muehlebach Hotel Nov. 14 was George C. Smith, 
general traffic manager, M.-K.-T. 





At a meeting of the Tri-State Traffic Club in Pittsburgh, 
Kans., Dec. 7, H. W. Roe, president of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America, will be the speaker. ~ 





The Motor City Traffic Club of Detroit will hold its eighth 
semi-annual dinner dance at the Fort Shelby Hotel November 
21. Candidates for club offices will be presented. 





The Traffic Club of Minneapolis held its third bridge part) 
of the season in the club rooms the evening of Nov. 14. The 
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THE WORLD 
AT YOUR DOORSTEP 


NLY princes and kings, with legions at their 
a command, had “the world at their doorsteps” 
before the days of the railway. Yet today the 
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¥ Norfolk and Western Railway places “the world 
od at the doorstep” of thousands of “every day” 
ov. 1 people who live in that vast territory between 
- the Virginia seacoast and the far Midwest. 

Part 

nod At the railway’s ocean piers at Lambert 
= Point (Norfolk, Va.) strange cargoes from the 
vies four corners of the earth are transferred daily (by 
-~ the most modern and efficient equipment) to fast 
Ba merchandise trains that speed day and night into 
a the land of the setting sun— to bring the world to 
wh the doorstep of the nation. 

- Any Norfolk and Western representative 
bis will be glad to tell you about the railway’s mod- 
$e ern facilities, including those at Lambert Point; 
Pe ) facilities that bring to “every day” 








people the luxuries of princes and 
kings. 
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NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 


ROANOKE VIRGINIA 
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weekly luncheon, Nov. 17, was held at the Auditorium, where a 
“Six-Day Bike Race” was in progress. It was “Ladies’ Day.” 





J. C. Kirk, first assistant general freight agent, N. C. & St. 
L., spoke on “Necessities of Present-Day Rate Making Pro- 
cedure” at a meeting of the Traffic Study Club of Atlanta at 
the Henry Grady Hotel Nov. 18. 





At its annual election “stag” November 8 the Traffic Club 
of Dallas elected the f6llowing officers: President, A. C. Webb; 
first vice-president, Charles Sorg, Jr.; second vice-president, 
F. G. Robinson; third vice-president, W. Q. Hogdson; secretary- 
treasurer, George J. Adamcik; board, G. D. Buchanan, H. G. 
Smith, and W. A. Sutherland. 





The annual dinner and election of the Sheboygan Traffic 
Club will be held at the Association of Commerce November 29. 
A. R. MacDonald, of the Wisconsin Public Service Commission, 
will be the speaker. 





A dinner meeting of the Transportation Club of Des Moines 
set for November 21 at the Kirkwood Hotel has been designated 
“Rock Island Night.” Oliver Maxey, general superintendent of 
claims, Rock Island, will speak, and there will be a debate 
between E. C. Graves, of Brown-Camp Hardware Company, rep- 
resenting “Trucks” and R. H. Conrad, C. M. St. P. & P., repre- 
senting “Railroads.” 





Joseph Lallande, general freight agent of the Texas and New 
Orleans Lines, and a former president of the Traffic Club of 
New Orleans, will speak on “Foreign Trade” at a luncheon of 
the Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club at the Thomas 
Jefferson Hotel November 22. The fourth annual ball of the 
club will be given at the Highland Park Clubhouse December 1. 





A Thanksgiving turkey luncheon, to which the ladies are 
invited, will be held by the Traffic Club of St. Louis at the 
Jefferson Hotel November 21. 





The Traffic Club of Tulsa will install new officers at a dinner 
dance to be held at the Mayo Hotel December 6. The following 


to 1927. 


Its location and its policy of giving the 
shippers the benefit of the lowest 


business have switched much new 
tonnage to Houston, in these days 
when earnings are lean and every 
cent of extra distribution cost 


That’s why shrewd traffic mana- 
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Topping the HIGH of “Boom Days” 


Statistics recently released show that the 
export trade of Texas ports, in spite of a 
country-wide drop, were 17.8 better for 1931 
than the average for the palmy days of 1923 


HOUSTON 
Is the Main Port of Texas 


charges compatible with sound Maybe Houston ous of the much-touted depression, 
Can Save You 
MONEY 


WHY NOT 
means another cent off profits. ij~yEsTIGATE? that the depression has brought 
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will take office: President, L. W. Witte, assistant traffic ma. 
ager, Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation; vice-president, p 
A. Everett, agent, Santa Fe; secretary-treasurer, Roy Watten. 
barger, general agent, Louisiana and Arkansas. 





The annual dinner dance and card party of the Pittsburg, 
Traffic Club was given at the Highland Country Club Novep. 
ber 17. A large attendance was present. 


At a meeting of the Pacific Traffic Association at the Palag 
Hotel, San Francisco, November 8, H. J. Brunnier, consultin; 
engineer of the San Francisco bay bridge, spoke on the projeg 
with which he is connected, and L. H. Wolters, traffic manage 
Golden State Company, made a report on the Louisville meq. 
ing of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America. Will Crocke, 
chairman of the membership committee, reported that one hu. 
dred and two new members had been secured in the year. Th 
nominating committee presented the following ticket: Prog. 
dent, H. H. Pierson, traffic manager, Williams, Dimond ani 
Company; first vice-president, L. H. Wolters, traffic manager, 
Golden State Company; second vice-president, A. M. Reinhardt 
assistant general freight agent, Santa Fe; third vice-president, 
A. V. Mattingly, traffic manager, State Terminal Company, Lti: 
executive secretary, D. N. Yeaman, assistant to traffic manager, 
San Francisco-Golden Gate Ferries, Ltd.; treasurer, A. J. Fair 
traffic department, Standard Oil Company; directors, R. F. Bur. 
ley, assistant freight traffic manager, McCormick Steamship 
Company; C. N. Bell, assistant general freight agent, Southem 
Pacific; W. G. Curtis, general agent, Western Pacific; Hal Rem. 
ington, manager, transportation department, San Francisco Chan. 
ber of Commerce; William E. O’Brien, vice-president, Overlani 
Freight Tansfer Company. 





The Washington Transportation Club had as its special guest 
speaker at a luncheon November 17 Jerome Fanciulli, assistant 
director, National Highway Users’ Conference. 





At a meeting of the Transportation Club of Louisville the 
evening of November 22 open discussion will be held on subjects 
discussed at the Louisville convention of the Associated Traffic 







gers are “discovering” Houston as a road 
to sound economy; and why, oblivi- 







Houston is enjoying one of the 
busiest seasons of her career and 
is adding new services to care for 
the constantly increasing business 
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RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, Inc. 


DERE Sa ope Se ARNE GREER A TS. 





November 19, 1932 
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ay, 7 
HEN HOLIDAY 


“f!GOODS RUN L, 
a Ow” 


Four weeks to Christmas, and how 
many merchants have guessed just 
right on that list of holiday specials 
they are featuring in their local ad- 
vertising, their windows and on their 
best counters? Toys, leather-goods, 
housefurnishings, books .. . they are 
bound to run short on something. 
And when they do, fearful of seeing 
trade go to competitors, they wire 
their suppliers. 

During the next few days every man- 
ufacturer and wholesaler will get his 
share of rush orders. And when he 
is able to make quick deliveries he 
piles up good will that means extra 
business for months to come. Your 
Railway Express Agent is used to 
rush shipments. Safe, fast transpor- 
tation is his specialty. Call on him for 
friendly, capable help in every ship- 
ping problem. 


PORT 
ALBANY 


Newest Inland 
North Atlantic Seaport 


Within 250 miles there reside :— 


One-third of the population of the United States. 


The richest producing population in the United 
States. 


The greatest consuming population in the United 
States. 





Harbor—30 ft. deep with 1,000 ft. turning basin; 
143 miles from sea. 


Channel—27 ft. deep; in unobstructed tidal river. 
Docks—4,400 ft. with shipside trackage. 
Sheds—Sprinkler protected fireproof construction. 
Grain Elevator—13,000,000 bu. storage. 

Accessible to 85% of world’s ocean carriers. 

Port District Railroad connecting with trunk rail- 
roads serves water front. 

Industrial Area—pavement, water, sewers, power 
and rail facilities. 


For complete information address: 


Albany Port District Commission 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 
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Clubs of America. A buffet luncheon will be served and enter- 
tainment is on the program. Officers will be elected Decem- 
ber 15. 


At a meeting of the Traffic Club of Wichita Nov. 12. it was 
decided to hold but one more meeting this year and that officers 
should be elected at that time. Miss Bertha Morris, associate 
editor of Frisco Magazine, St. Louis, made a short talk. 

At a meeting of the study class of the Traffic and Trans- 
portation Association of Pittsburgh Nov. 18 at the Chamber 
of Commerce, J. A. Stumps, assistant traffic manager, American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company, New York, spoke on “The Neces- 
sity of an Intercoastal Conference and the Intercoastal Rate 
Structure.” Talking pictures showing the loading of freight 
on American-Hawaiian steamers were displayed following the 
address. 


The annual Thanksgiving dinner dance of the Indianapolis 
Traffic Club will be held at the Columbia Club Nov. 22. A noon 
luncheon is set for Dec. 1 and the annual dinner will be given 
Dec. 15. 


The annual meeting, at which officers will be elected, of 
the Traffic Club of New York will be held at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania Nov. 29. Dinner will be served and entertainment will 
include eleven bouts of amateur boxing. 


At a meeting of the San Antonio Traffic Club at the Plaza 
Hotel Nov. 14 the following officers were elected: President, 
Tom C. Taylor, traffic manager, Republic Portland Cement Com- 
pany; vice president, Walter A. Bielstein, commerce agent, 
Southern Steamship Company; secretary-treasurer, Clyde A. 
Willingham, traffic manager, Alamo Iron Works; sergeant-at- 
arms, Tom M. Bertch, traffic manager, San Antonio Machine and 
Supply Company; directors, R. L. Gohmert, president, Alamo 
Blue Print and Supply Company; F. L. Booth, general manager, 
Universal Carloading and Distributing Company; Jac E. Gugen- 
heim, Gugenheim-Goldsmith Company; J. D. Whitman, commer- 
cial freight agent, Santa Fe; A. B. Green, general agent, Wabash; 
R. V. Dover, traffic manager, San Antonio Freight Bureau; 
Walter Walthal, assistant to president, M. K. & T.; George 
Crank, district freight agent, Pennsylvania. Officers will be 
installed at the annual dinner at the Plaza Hotel Nov. 22. 
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Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) jh, 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New ABsign. 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than hers, 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellation, 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in th, 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 





November 21—Muskegon, Mich.—Michigan Public Utilities Commissig),. 
Finance No. 9551—Application Pere Marquette Ry. to abandon jj 
line between Mears Jct. and Pentwater,: Mich. 


November 21—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Fuller: 
25514—Campbell Lumber Co., Atkinson, Neb., et al. vs. A. T. & § p 
Ry. et al. 
November 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
24633—Vineland Farmers’ Exchange, Joseph L. Hadsell, truste 
et al. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
24245—Badger Paper Mills, Inc., vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 
ae & Traffic Board, Miami, Fla., et al. vs. F. E. C, Ry, 
et al. 
November 21—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Worthington: 
25311—-Pittsburgh Waterproofing Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


November 21—Huntsville, Ala.—Examiner Snider: 

25569—Alabama Grocery Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
November 21—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Dillon: 

25493 (and Sub. 1)—Nassau County Village Officials Assn. ys. Pa, 

R. R. et al. 

November 21—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 

24412—Willis Norton Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. et al. 

25446—Jones Stores Co., Inc., vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 


November 21—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner Hoy: 
1 eorgia Public Service Commission vs. A. C. L. R. R 
November 21—Denver, Colo.—Public Utilities Commission of Colo.: 
Finance No. 9556—Application Denver Intermountain & Summit Ry. 
to acquire and operate a line of railroad between Denver ani 
Leadville, Colo., and certain branches thereto. 
Finance No. 9582—Application Denver, Leadville & Alma R. R. to 
acquire and operate a line of railroad between Denver and Lead- 
ville, Colo., and certain branches thereto. 


November 22—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 
25354—Bartheldes Seed Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

November 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
24565—Clover Splint Coal Co., Inc., vs. L. & N. R. R. 








Nave Money — 
Inerease Sales 


GENERAL STORAGE — 


RENTAL SPACE — 





LACKAWANNA 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES : 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Rail Siding and Loeal L.C.L. 
Freight Station in same building 
save unnecessary cartage ex- 
pense on all rail shipments. 
Store door delivery at low cost 
toGreater New York, LongIsland, 
New Jersey, Westchester County, 
Hudson River Valley and Con- 
necticut. Special arrangements 
for distribution into Rhode Is- 
land and Massachusetts. Let us 
act as your eastern shipping 
elerk and thereby inerease your 
sales by delivering tomorrow 
orders that are sold today. 
Save freight charges by shipping 
direct to us in consolidated cars 
of L. C. L. shipments for im- 


mediate distribution. 
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WHERE WATERWAY — RAILWAY — HIGHWAY MEET 


Careful Handling 








Shipments routed via Evansville and Mead Johnson Terminal are placed 
upon skids on arrival. oods remain on these skids until departure. 
Re-handling is minimized—an important safeguard. 


lo, From Evansville we distribute to a widespread market. Merchandise 
t Ry. comes to us by barge, train and truck. We transfer it to the proper trans- 

and port for distribution or store it in dry, fireproof storage for later forwarding 
R. to or distribution as desired. 


ead- Full details of our service and rates will be sent by return mail. 


MEAD JOHNSON TERMINAL CORPORATION 


J. D. Beeler, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
1830 West Ohio Street Evansville, Indiana 


NEW YORK TO OR FROM 


ALL 33,00Q TONS IN SIZE ~ 


S.S. CALIFORNIA S.S. VIRGINIA 
S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Itinerary: New York-Havana- Panama Canal-Balboa- 
San Diego (Westbound)-Los Angeles-San Francisco. 
Regular fortnightly sailings. 18 Days Coast-to-Coast in 
either direction. Thoroughly modern freight facilities 
and refrigerated storage. Luxurious Passenger accom- 
modations. Special garage decks for carrying 
automobiles uncrated as baggage. 


Proposed Sailing Dates 





Westbound Eastbound 
from New York SromSanFrancisco—*Los Angeles 
Virginia . . . Nov. 26;Jan. 7 California . . Dec. 3; Jan. 14 
Pennsylvania. Dec. 10;Jan.21 Virginia . . . Dee. 17; Jan. 28 
California . . Dec. 24;Feb. 4 Pennsylvania. Dec. 31; Feb. 11 
and fortnightly ther 


easter 
*from Los Angeles 2nd day following 


fonoma facifie fine 


ALL NEW STEAMERS » 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
Pier 61 North River, New York City 1 Broadway, New York City 


ee 23rd St.) Tel. CHelsea 3-6760 Tel. Digby 4-5800 
Phi 216 North Michigan Ave. Boston, 84 State Street 
: ladelphia, 1616 Wa!nut Street Baltimore, Baltimore Trust Bldg. 
an Francisco, 687 Market St. Los Angeles, 548 S. Spring St. 


Cleveland, 1000 Huron Road San Diego, 1030 Fourth St. 

















Water SHIPMENTS 


Best possible service for docking any size vessel—with 
its own power ¢ Prompt discharge of cargo * Modern 
stevedoring equipment ¢ 70 car capacityswitchtrack 
served by Belt Railway of Chicago « Direct rail con- 
nection with our three modern Chicago warehouses 


CROOKS 


TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSES 


103RD ST. AND CALUMET RIVER—SOUTH CHICAGO 
5801-5967 W. 65TH ST. 429-449 W. 14TH PLACE 
DOWNTOWN OFFICE—417-437 W. HARRISON ST. 
WABASH 4070 ° . ° ° . ‘ ° CHICAGO 


Mighty Fine 
Investment 


Good business years ago inaugurated 
the regular two-week sailing sched- 
ule of the American Mail Line Presi- 
dent Liners to the Orient. Shippers 
appreciate knowing just exactly when 
their merchandise will depart and ar- 
rive. Excellent equipment both at dock 
and aboard ship assures you of the 
splendid care of your merchandise. The 
speed of President Liners has become a 
factor on the Pacific. Specify American 
Mail Line. 


A fleet of express Cargo Liners further 
augments this service to Japan, South China 
and the Philippines. 

For information, apply desk No. 6 


329. TOORGRG cc ccccvicsoccsseve New York 
1714 Dime ) EN Bidg 

110 So. Dearborn St 

Union Trust Bldg. Arcade 


General Freight Office 
740 Stuart Building Seattle 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 
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“206 Spbe. 1 to 8, inclusive)—Sweeney, Lynes & Co. vs. Pa. 

. R. et al, 

o—_ ‘oo Sub. 1)—A. M. Tourtellot vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. 
e 3 


November 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Shinn: 
Fourth Section Application No. 14904—Filed by L. & N. R. R. and 
Miss. Export R. R. Co. 
* Fourth Section Application No. 14931, filed by J. E. Tilford, agent. 


November 22—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Fuller: 

Fourth Section Application No. 14765—Coal from Illinois Indiana 
and Kentucky (further hearing upon question of modifying the 
eircuity limitation contained in Fourth Section Order No. 11028, 
and extension of relief to additional points of destination). 

Fourth Section Applications Nos. 14865 and 14902 of E. B. Boyd, Agt. 
—Coal from lake ports in Minn. and Wis. 


November 22—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Clifford: 
25629—-Tovrea Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
25530—Tovrea Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
26569—Tovrea Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. FP. Ry. et al. 
November 22—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Worthington: 
20703—Boston Wool Trade Assn, et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
18194—Boston Wool Trade Assn. vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. (and cases 
grouped therewith) (further hearing). 
November 22—Los Angeles, Calif.—R. R. Commission of State of Calif.: 
Finance No, 9087—Application Denver Pacific R. R. for authority 
to construct a line of railroad from Denver, Colo., to San Pedro 
Harbor, Calif. 


November 22—Washinagton, D. C.—Commissioner McManamy: 


* 13413—In the matter of automatic train control devices. (Delaware 
& Hudson R. R. Carp.) 
November 23—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Dillon: 
25352—-Atmospheric Nitrogen Corp. vs. N. & W. Ry. et al. 


November 25—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Snider: 
23514—Hall Construction Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 


November 25—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Dillon: 
25503—Milligan & Higgins Glue Co. vs. Reading Co. et al. 


November 25—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Worthington: 
25429—-Signal Mountain Portland Cement Co. vs. Alcolu R. R. et al. 
25468—American Radiator Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
November 25—Athens, Wis.—Public Service Commission of Wiscensin: 
Finance No. 9619—Joint Application of Wisconsin Central Ry. and 
M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. for permission to abandon a line between 
Athens and Goodrich, Wrts. 
November 26—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Snider: 
25394—-Southern Ruralist Co., Inc., vs. C. of Ga. Ry. et al. 
November 28—Newark, N. J.—Examiner Hosmer: 
15879—Eastern Class Rate Investigation (further hearing). 
26570—Intrastate class rates in New Jersey. 


November 28—Argument at Washington, D. €.: 
22020—Iola Cement Mills Traffie Assn. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


et al. 

24257 and Subs. 1 and 2—Colorado & New Mexico Coal Operaters’ 
Assn. vs. A. ¥. I. Ry. et al. 

24326—Nebraska State Ry. Commission vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
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November 28—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Dillon: 
25548—J. Hamburger Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al, 


Nevember 28—Macon, Ga.—Examiner Snider: 
25431 (and Sub. 1 to 4, incl.)—Standard Brick & Tile Co. vs, 4 
&c. R. R. et as. “B 


November 28—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Howell: 
21085—Rates on newsprint paper, import and domestic, to points; 
Official and Southern Classification territories (and cases BroUpe 
therewith). (Further hearing.) 


November 28—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Clifford: 
1. & S. 3800—Switching at East San Pedro, Calif. 


November 28—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Worthington: 
25545—In the matter of application of Union Belt of Detroit e al, 
for approval of poolng of certan revenues. 


November 28—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 
25412—Skelly Oil Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 


November 28—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Mahaffie and Exap. 
iner Mohundro: 

* 25000, part 2—In the matter of loading and unloading freight » 
means of hand cranes, electric cranes, electric gantry crang 
locomotive cranes, derricks, and by other means. 


November 29—Adrian, Mich.—Michigan Public Utilities Commissig, 
Finance No. 9469—Application of Toledo & Western Ry. for pe. 
mission to abandon its line between Allen Junction and Pioneer, ¢ 


November 29—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Archer: 

1. & S. 3705—Fresh vegetables to, from and between the south, 
25071—Growers’ & Shippers’ League of Florida vs. A. & R. RR 
et al. (adjourned hearing). : 

November 29—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Worthington: 
25439—Detroit Harbor Terminals, Inc., vs. P. M. Ry. et al. 


November 29—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
24515—William E. Jordan & Bro. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 
24990—Deford Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. 


November 29—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Clifford: 
25442—San Pedro Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & 8 FP 
Ry. et al. 
November 29—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Dillon: 
25453—Kelloggs & Miller, Inc., et al. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 


November 29—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Leasure: 
Valuation No. 1083—In re valuation of property of Savannah Rive 
Terminal Co. 


Nevember 29—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Finance No. 3—Lehigh & New England R. R., Excess income. 
November 29—Calhoun City, Miss.—Mississippi Railroad Commission: 
* Finance No. 9588—Application of Ernest E. Norris, receiver of M. & 

O. R. R., and Southern Ry., for permission to abandon the Okolona 
Branch in Miss. 

November 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sullivan: 

* Finance No. 9599—Application of Fairport, Painesville & Eastem 
R. R. for authority to construct an extension of its line in Ashta- 
bula County, O. 

November 30—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Fuller: 

1. & S. 3819 and ist sup. order—Iron and steel between south ani 

southwest. 





Manufacturers, Investigate California's New Inland Port 





Great Opportunities for 
Industries—the Facts— 


J ( 


—90 miles from the Golden Gate. 
—Wharves and transit sheds complete. 
—Dredging 90% done. 

—Belt line owned by city. 


—10,000 acres available for waterfront 
industrial sites. 





—Three transcontinental lines. 


—Natural gas, reasonable power and water. 


) ( 





Write 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


Stockton, California 
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CALMAR LINE 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


4, No, 9 








l. 


““l FOR CARLOAD 
= SHIPPERS 


et this informative booklet for your 

OSScvine department, free. Chock- 

full of valuable data, with many illus- 

it et trations and charts showing the Acme 
a method of bracing carload freight for 
many kinds of manufactured products. 

It presents the complete story of Acme 
UNIT-LOAD, showing how it prevents 





Exan. damage es brings many real shippin 
economies. 

tehe by No obligation. Write today. 

Taney FEI co PANY 
Nission ACME OMI A Subject to change and/or cancellation without notice, as regards 
Or per. General Offices, 2832-40 oonme Steamers, arrival and departure dates, and to Company’s right 
neer, 0) CHICAGO, ILLINOIS to omit scheduled ports and/or add other ports. 
uth, In order to speed up operations we are requesting that 
RR documents be sent direct to Calmar Steamship Corpora- 


tion, Pier 7, Port Covington, Baltimore, Md., on ship- 
ments consigned via Baltimore; and to Calmar Steamship 
Corporation, Pier 27, North Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa., 
on shipments consigned via Philadelphia. 


Calmar Steamship Corporation 


For information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., INC., SWAYNE & HOYT, LTD., Agents 
Gen. Agts. Les Angeles, Cal., 440 Chamber ef Com- 
Baltimore, Md., 15 S. Gay St. 


- B Southern Steamship Company 


(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston) 
8. F OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


Rive Chicago, itl, . land, Cale tet and Market Ste. 
SAILINGS» Detrott, Mic, 2001-2 Induatril Bk. Bids. Partland, Ore, 917, Board of Trade Bldg. 
‘“ ew © Veo roadway an Francisco, * arket Street, 
rom Philadelphia ednesdays and Saturda Philadetphia, Pa., B Bidg. Matson Bidg. 
ord F -W - - Pittsburgh, Pa.” Oliver Bldg.” Seattle, Wash. 1519 Railroad Ave., South 
M ¢ From Houston ...... Mondays and Thursdays Regular Piers 
— Atlantic Coast Pacific Coast 
tes Thru Package Cars 
Low Rates Ra = Quick Dispatch Baltimore—Pier 7, Port Covington, poe ee , A — — 
— GENERAL OFFICES: Western Md. Ry. Sertane. . a Terminal 
™ . nm Francisco—Pler e 
1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. Philadelphia—Pler 27N, Reading Co. Seattlo—Atiantle Dock ‘Terminal 


1 and 


| 


Ship to MEXICO 


BY STEAMER 
Fast Weekly Service 


New York to VERA CRUZ, MEXICO 


Through Bills of Lading to all ts on the Mexican 
Railway or National ilways of Mexico 


Distribution 







Fortnightly sailings from 
New York te PROGRESO, TAMPICO and PUERTO MEXICO 


WARDeELINE 


New York and Cuba Mail S. S. Co. 
Ft. of Wall St., New York City 


x t 





Distribution—Storage— 
Forwarding of 


General Merchandise 
S. N. LONG WAREHOUSE 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 






* . 











WESTERN WAREHOUSE 


DOWNTOWN CHICAGO 


| 








Stamford, South Norwalk, Bridgeport 
heating ye me ms 


Pdemecsow 
"ENT RM *6k F. W. ; 3 
See To Cociiten a and Southwest. 


ee Y and MORGAN S. S. LINES 
ATER THAMES RIVER LINE, INC. 


: a sae vesrency Pier 31 E. R. NEW YORK CITY 
Af 2IGQ 0 + ERNEST E. FUCHS, Vice-Pres. 


THRU RATES 
AND 









Poar Cries 
=] Iueane CiT1es 
———Boar Lines 
jnwew-e= Taucn Links 


ConwecryCur 
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LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 


Rates and Routing All in One Book! 
Send for Sample Sheets 


G. R. Leonard & Co. 


155 N. Clark St., Chicago 15 E. 26th St., New York 


RICHMOND. VA. 


Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
of General Merchandise 
175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
Sprinkled Buildings 
Southern R. R. Siding 0c Ins. Rate 
Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
1709 East Cary Street 


Business Management 
| Training 


Why not add the broader knowledge and ability 
that will fit you for a bigger managerial posi- 
tion? Business wants traffic managers who also 
know production, selling, management, finance; 
who can plan sound policies, execute them 
wisely. LaSalle trained executives have suf- 
fered less in this depression than the average 
and many of them report salary increases 
and promotion. Train in your spare time 
at home for larger managerial ability. Fit 
yourself for better traffic positions or for 
general management positions. Low cost; 
easy terms. Send for new valuable 48-page 
book—‘‘The Modern Executive’—F REE. 
Send for it now. 


LaSalle Extension University 
Dept. 1195-A Chicago 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


Practicing HARRY C. AMES 


before the 
INTERSTATE “niive ga, lange 


COMMERCE Fermerly Attorney and Examiner 


COMMISSION eicniiin Bids, Washington, D. C. 


H. D. DRISCOLL 
Commerce Counsel 
and Attorney 


Philcade Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Oklahema City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Washingten Office, Southern Bldg. 


—_—— 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS | 


T. J. MCLAUGHLIN Traffic 


TRAFFIC COUNSELOR 
Interstate Commerce and State Commissien Cases and 
Commerce 


Departmental Service 
Specialists 


713 Mills Bldg. 
HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cest and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
te Rates—Censelidatiens and Valuatiens 


643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Valuation 
Experts 


The Traffic World 
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Digest of New Complaints 


No. 25449, Sub. No. 9. Fort Worth Stock Yards Co., Fort Worth, Tex 

vs. M.-K.-T. et al. 7 

Asks same market privileges applying to_ transportation 
live stock~that may be put into effect at South St. Joseph, Mo 
Kansas City, Mo.-Kan., South Omaha, Neb., Sioux City, Ia., and 
Wichita, Kan., as result of orders that may be issued as result 
of filing of complaints in Docket Nos. 25449, and Sub. Nos, 1 , 
4 and 6. ‘ 

No. 25000, part 2, in the matter of loading and unloading freight y 
means of hand cranes, electric cranes, electric gantry crang 

locomotive cranes, derricks, and by other means. 7 

Inquiry by_the Commission into the service indicated in the titi 
in the New York Harbor district. “i 

No. 25630, in the matter of divisions of joint class rates in officiy 
territory. 

Inquiry instituted by the Commission on account of the inability 
of earriers to agree upon divisions out of the joint class rate 
— in Eastern Class Rate Investigation, 164 I. C. ©, 34 
et al. 

No. — American Paving Corporation, Omaha, Neb., vs. C. B, &Q, 
et al. 

Rates, wrought iron pipe,._ pump, fresnoes and plows, Brady 
Island, Neb., to Coburg, Ia., in violation Section 1. Asks rep. 
aration. 

No. 25635. Mesker Brothers Iron Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. C. M. St. p. 
& P. et al. 

Rates, steel stairs, St. Louis, Mo., to Mitchell, S. D., in violation 
Sections 1, 2 and 6, alleged violation growing out of refusal of the 
carriers to accord fourth class rates, applicable on steel stairs, 
because they claimed the railings shipped with the stairs were not 
an integral part thereof. Asks reparation. 

No. 25636. The Alpha-Lux Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., vs. B. & O. etal 

Rates, iron mass, Port Richmond (Philadelphia), Pa., to Dan. 
bury, Torrington—and Wallingford, Conn., Newport, R. I., Fall 
River, Mass., Laconia, N. H., St. Johnsbury, Vt., Atlantic High. 
land, Bridgeton. Elizabethport, Salem and Toms River, N., J, 
Binghamton, Brooklyn, Glens Falls, New York, Oneonta and Sta- 
pleton, N. Y., Charlottesville, Va., Aberdeen, S. D., Hamilton, Ont, 
and Montreal, Que., in violation Section 1. Asks new rates and 
reparation. 

No. 25637. Standard Pipe Line Co., Inc., et al., Baton Rouge, La., vs, 
A. T. & B. FF. ot al. 

Rates, wrought iron pipe, points in La. and Ark. to destinations 
in Tex., in violation seetion 1. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 25638. N. A. Faulkner & Co., Jacksonville, Fla., vs. N. Y. C. etal, 

Rates, peaches, Morton, N. Y., to Jacksonville, Fla., in violation 
section 1. Asks reparation. 

No. 25639. Illinois Silica Sand Traffic Bureau, Chicago, IIl., vs. A 
& W. et al. 

Rates, sand, between points in Ill. including Ottawa district on 
the one hand and points in Wis. and/or Mich., northern peninsula; 
points in Wis.; points in northern peninsula of Mich.; and points 
in northern peninsula of Mich. on one hand and points in Wis. 
on othef hand, in violation sections 1, 3 and 13, the undue prefer- 
ence alleged being for shippers within Wis. and/or upper penin- 
sula of Mich. Asks new rates. 

No. 25640. Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., New York, N. Y., vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. 

Rates, soda products, Saltville, Va., to Rita Santa and Texon, 
Tex., in violation sections 1 and 6. Asks reparation. 

No. 25641. Eastern Interior Iowa Industrial Association, Cedar Rapids, 
Mm, Ve. &..C, & 7. Gt al. 

_ Rates, classification ratings and exceptions and percentages of 
first class rates applied to ver classes, carloads, and less than 
carloads, between points in Ia., Wis., Ill., Mo., Ind., Mich., O., Ky., 
Ww. Va., Fa, N. ¥., Va., Md., D.'C., Del, N. J., Vt., Mass., Rae 
Conn., N. H. and Me. in violation sections 1 and 3, the undue 
preference alleged being for producers, distributors, manufacturers 
and jobbers on and east of Mississippi River, in official classifica- 
tion territory and in part of Wis., and undue prejudice alleged be- 
ing against producers, receivers, manufacturers and jobbers in 
pn arin Iowa. Asks just, reasonable and non-prejudicial rates and 
ratings. 

No. 25642. Louisiana Southern Railway Co., New Orleans, La., vs. 
New Orleans Terminal Co. et al. 

Asks order directing—and requiring defendants to permit com- 
plainant to use tracks of New Orleans Terminal Co. under such 
arrangement and for such compensation as may be found just 
and reasonable by Commission. 

No. 25643. The Petrol Corporation, Los Angeles, Calif., vs. D. & R. 
G. W. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, Petroleum—read oil or liquid asphalt, Los 
Angeles, Calif., to Joseph and Marysvale, Utah. Asks reasonable 
joint through rates over shortest available route without transfer 
of lading and reparation, 

No. 25644. Blatz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., vs. C. & N. W. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation Sections 1 and—6,—cullet, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., to Terra Haute, Ind. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 25645. Skinner Manufacturing Co. et al., Omaha, Neb., vs. C. ©. 
Cc. & St. L. et al. 
Unreasonable rates and charges, paper boxes, not corrugated, 


K. D. flat, Middletown, O., to Omaha,—Neb. Ask rates and 
reparation. 


iIn CHICAGO 


Ie) TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSES & 


~ Close to ‘‘Loop.’’ Office and warehouse space for 
lease. Merchandise storage. Pool cars distributed. 
runnel, water, rail and truck facilities at door. 


519 W. ROOSEVELT ROAD CHICAGO 





